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Torfoleum 


THE SUPERIOR INSULATING SHEET 


for ROOFS ’ CEILINGS , WALLS : FLOORS 
ELEVATOR SHAFTS 


against 


Cold : Climatic Heat » Condensation 
and Sound Transmission 


TWENTY YEARS of DAILY SERVICE in successfully meeting all requirements for a superior 
and lasting insulating material has demonstrated the remarkable value of Torfoleum. 


Prominent architects and engineers have used or specified Torfoleum in Cathedrals, Churches, Hos- 
pitals, Sanatoriums, Colleges, Public Schools, Libraries, Museums, Hotels, Apartment Houses, Resi- 
dences, Office Buildings, Factories, Cold Storage Plants ashore and aboard Ocean Liners, Demonstra- 
tion rooms for musical instruments, elevator shafts, garages, etc. 


By demanding HEAT and SOUND transmission tests from recognized laboratories, any doubt is elim- 
inated as to the proper comparison of efficiency and choice among insulation materials. 


Torfoleum has been tested regarding Heat and Sound Transmission according to following author- 
ities and results: 


HEAT: 
Bureau of Standards at 91.59. 2.0000 .29..B.T.U. 
Columbia University at 87.22... зз ы Т 267 B.T.U. 
G. E. Gebhardt lat 70°......... ot Е 253 B.T.U. 
SOUND: 


Prof. Vern O. Knudsen at 512 d. v. 225 fold reduction 


Torfoleum is non-capillary, is impregnated against absorption of moisture under atmospheric condi- 
tions and does not contain bituminous binders, both eliminating deterioration or disintegration. 
Torfoleum is a fire retardant up to 230 degrees Е. Torfoleum has been rigidly tested for its resist- 
ance to compression, which, in 1” thickness under a load of 1,764 lbs. per sq. ft. is only 0.03”. 
Torfoleum is vermin and rodent proof. If properly compared on equal thickness and efficiency basis, 
Torfoleum is lower in price than other insulation materials, 


Torfoleum is carried in stock at San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle. 


Prices, samples, tests and literature promptly furnished on request. 


Western Distributors 


MAILLIARD А SCHMIEDELL 


203 California Street - - - San Francisco, California 


Los Angeles, California Portland, Oregon Seattle, Washington 
947 East Fourth Street Board of Trade Bldg. Colman Building 


. WHO'S WHO IN THIS ISSUE, 


H. ROY KELLEY, winner of the 


HART WOOD, architect of Попо- it. The model which won dis- 


lulu, whose work is illustrated 
in this number, was born De- 
eember 26, 1880. His arehitee- 
tural career began iu the office 
of Marean & Norton of Denver, 
Colorado, under the tutelage of 
Albert Junins Norton. Mr. 
Wood came to California in 
1902 aud entered the offiee of 
Blisk & Faville in the spring of 
1903. Пе remained with this 
firm ten years amd obtained 
most of his arehiteetural train- 
ing in this office. Mr. Wood 
served as chief designer at the 
time Bliss & Faville turned out 
the plans for the Bank of Cali- 
fornia, Columbia theater, St. 
Franeis hotel, Savings Union 
Bank and Masonic Temple. In 
1915 Mr. Wood formed a part- 
nership with П.С. Simpson and 
this firm designed the Santa Ке 
building at Market and Second 
streets, San Francisco. In 1919 
Mr. Wood went to IILonolulu, 
where he was associated with 
C. W. Dickey, later forming 
a partnership under the name 
of Diekey & Wood, which 
partnership was discontinued 
after about one vear and 
a half. when Mr. Dickey re- 
turned to the Mainland. Mr. 
Wood then continued the prae- 
tice of architecture in Honolulu 
under his own name and from 
1926 to 1928 he was again as- 
sociated with Mr, Dickey in de- 
signing important buildings in 
the Islands. Mr. Wood loves his 
profession as indicated by his 
views on the subjeet. Пе says: 
“I cannot think of anything I 
would rather be than an arehi- 
teet. I thoroughly enjoy my 
work. I have four sons and hope 
they will all be architects. 


MISS JULIAN C. MESICK, artist, 


whose article on Architectural 
Models is published in this num- 
ber, was the reeipient of an Hon- 
or Award at the recent San 
Francisco Architectural Exhib- 


tinguished recognition is illus- 
trated in her article. Miss Mes- 
ick spent fourteeu practically 
continuous years in the architee- 
tural offices of Mead, Requa 
and Jaekson, San Diego, and 
Charles W. МеСаП, Oakland, 
with a draftsman's full respon- 
sibility. Besides other and earl- 
ler business experience she has 
studied with many well known 
teachers and artists. 


Miss Julia Morgan, architect, 
San Francisco, in 1920, recog- 
nized possibilities іп Miss Mes- 
i¢k’s small seulptured house 
model, and models for Miss 
Morgan have included some of 
the latest work in her office 
among whieh are the San Sim- 
eon ranch buildings for Wil- 
ham Randolph Hearst. Archi- 
tectural model makine now 
elaims Miss Messiek’s time ex- 
elusively, whieh she believes a 
greater service to architecture. 
She is an active member of the 
San Franciseo Society of 
Women Artists. 


WILLIAM TEMPLETON JOHN. 


SON, designer of the buildings 
of the United States Govern- 
ment for the Iberian-Ameriean 
Exposition at Seville, Spain, and 
the Junipero Serra Museum, 
San Diego, illustrated in this 
number, is а native of New York 
city. Mr. Johnson studied arch- 
ltecture at Columbia University 
and Atelier Laloux, Paris, 
France, Пе has practiced in San 
Diego for sixteen years. Among 
Mr. Johnson's recent buildings 
are the San Diego Trust and 
Savings Dank building, tlie Jun- 
ipero Serra Museum, the Sam- 
uel [. Fox building, and the 
Fine Arts Gallery in Balboa 
Park which won an honor award 
of the Southern California 
Chapter of the American [nsti- 
tute of Architects. 


first grand prize in the National 
setter Homes Architectural 
Competition, is a graduate of 
the Arehiteetural Sehool at 
Cornell University. Не also stud- 
ied in the Atelier lialonx in Par- 
is and is at the present time 
practicing in Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia. Mr. Kelley’s suecess in 
this competition is no surprise 
to his friends. He has been a 
frequent winner in other eon- 
tests of which the following are 
outstanding: Owu Your Own 
Поше Competition, Biscayne 
Boulevard Gasoline Filling Sta- 
tion Competition, the Competi- 
tion for Biscayne Boulevard 
Traffic Signal and Street Light- 
ing System, and the Chicago 
Tribune Five Room Попзе Com- 
petition. 


Mr. Kelley is prominent Та 
Chapter and Club activities in 
Southern California, having 
served in official capacities in 
hoth organizations, 


ROPER & GILL, structural engi- 


neers and designers of the first 
steel frame house іп Oak- 
land, were first associated to- 
gether on construction work in 
1915 in Alaska with the Alaskan 
Engineering Commission. They 
have for the past few years been 
specializing іп structural de- 
sien and superintendence. Ме. 
Roper is a eraduate of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, class of 
1914; Captain of Engineers dur- 
ine the World war and later 
with Stone and Webster, Inc. 
on the design of industrial 
buildings and power plants. Mr. 
Gill is a graduate of Stanford 
University, class of 1915. Пе 
spent some time with the Ашет- 
ican Bridge Company and Me- 
Clintie Marshall Company in 
Chicago on steel struetures and 
later was with the Paeifie Gas 
< Eleetrie Company. Не spent 
several years in engineering 
work with oil companies in Cal- 
ifornia. 
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MINUTES ТО HANG 
ONE SHADE? 


THe ArcHitecr— “What! 
Forty minntes to bang one 
shade?” 


THE SUB-CONTRACTOR— 
"Yes, and getting off easy at 
that. You should see what we 
were up against on that job.” 
THE ARCHITECT Buf, any- 
bod y ought to be able to hang 
а window shade.” 


THE SUB-CONTRACTOR— 
“Yes, anybody should ...wben 
some place is left to hang 
them. But there wasn’t a 
chance on this job. We had to 
drill solid concrete, put in 
wood blocks, make a mess of 
things generally. The job cost 
more than it should; doesn’t 
look right, never will,” 


What ts the answer? 


It is, of course, to plan shad- 
ing, as a permanent building 
installation, when the rest of 
the building is planned. And it 
is a very simple thing to do, 
with the aid of William Volker 
& Company’s architectural 


à 
¡Manual 
i Free 


j 28 pages of valuable 
data,working details, 
specifications, Ask 
your nearest Volker 

Branch 
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shading service men... and the 
complete William Volker & 
Company shade manual to refer 
to. 

Both are available by ’phone at 
your nearest William Volker & 
Company branch. There will be 
no expense; no obligation; no 
“high-powered” salesmanship. 


WILLIAM 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
2301 E. 7th Street 


Seattle, Wash. 
1000 Lenora St. 


San Francisco, Calif. 
677 Mission Street 


VOLKER 


San Diego, Calif. 
528 Commonwealth Bldg. 


Simply an earnest eagerness to 
serve, backed up by experience 
and the ability to serve. On your 
next important job, whether it’s 
an office building, a hotel, or a 
home, try this service; provide 
for economical, efficient and at- 
tractive shading in your general 
plans. 


A Planned 
Shading 


Installation 


Architect: Maller & Warneke. 
Project: East Oakland High 
School, Oakland, California. 
Installation: Cambro Shades, 
Color 248. Shade Contractor: 
Tri-City Window Shade Ms. 


Portland, Ore. 
140 No. 6th St. 


Fresno, Calif. 
Ventura and К. Sts 
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More prizes for excel’ 
lence of design have 
been awarded to build- 
ings faced with Indiana 
Limestone than to 
those faced with all 
other building mate- 
rials combined. 


October, 1929 


BoN MaRcHE DEPARTMENT STORE, SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
TEUFEL AND CARLSON, General Contractors, Seattle 


JOHN GRAHAM, Architect, Seattle 


All four elevations up to the parapet ornamental band course are faced with 
Rustic Buff Indiana Limestone 


“А Growing Public Sentiment for 
the Use of Stone” 


HESE are the words of the president of the Chicago 

South Park Board in explaining why his Board elim- 
inated other materials in favor of ап alldimestone 
exterior for the rebuilding of Chicago's famous Fine Arts 
Building, relic of the World's Fair. "I have been con- 
verted by public opinion," he said. 


"Public opinion" explains why the finest commercial 
structures of today are being faced with Indiana Lime- 
stone. The public has expressed its preference for this 
beautiful natural stone and they have "said it with 


dollars." 


Can you afford to overlook the growing public senti- 
ment for stone? In low upkeep cost and permanent in- 
vestment value, Indiana Limestone buildings represent an 
actual economy. They rent easily to desirable tenants. 
In designing your new projects, you will find that Indi- 
ana Limestone will give you permanent beauty at 


moderate cost. 


Please let us send you illustrated literature and other 
information regarding our product. Address Department 
770, Service Bureau, Bedford, Indiana. 


EN DIANA} LIMES IS ONC ОИ 


Pacific Coast Sales Office, 801 Crocker First National Bank Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 


General Offices: Bedford, Indiana 


Executive Offices: Tribune Tower, Chicago 
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CHINESE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


The First Chinese Church of Christ, Honolulu, 
Hart Wood, architect, is a modern adaptation of 
Chinese architecture. The design was won by Mr. 
I ood in open competition, the program stipulating 
that the building should preserve a churchly atmos- 
phere, yet be an unmistakable expression of its Chinese 
congregation. The architect achieved this by designing 
а simple auditorium with a steeple rising from the left 
hand corner. The steeple, however, is nothing less 


than a pagoda. 


CHINESE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, HONOLULU 
HART WOOD, ARCHITECT 
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ADAPTING ORIENTAL ARCHITECTVRE 
TO AMERICAN NEEDS 


o Lorotine a Kock 


| | ALFWAY between America and 


Asia lie the Hawaiian Islands, a stepping 
stone between the East and the West. Their 
position 15 strategic to achieve a blend of 
the two great races and cultures, and that 
in fact, is happening. The Islands are often 
referred to as a laboratory where a unique 
ethnological experiment 1s taking place, 
and various interests, including the Rocke- 
feller foundation, are making studies of it. 
Numerically, the Oriental races predomi- 
nate, but politically and socially the Islands 
are American. Culturally, the trend has 
all been away from the Orient, the younger 
generation despising, and ignorant of, its 
tremendous heritage. 

But in recent years, indications of an 
awakening to this loss have appeared. 
Courses in Oriental culture are offered at 
the local university; Oriental drama has 
been presented in English, and an art mu- 
scum has made available examples of the 
finest art of the East. In architecture, a 
number of the most notable new buildings 
in Honolulu show a distinct tendency to 
adapt Oriental design to American needs. 


Conspicuous among such buildings is 
the work of Hart Wood, architect, illus- 
trated herewith. Several years ago, MIr. 
Wood designed a residence for Mrs. С. M. 
Cooke, using details of decoration derived 
from the Chinese. Illustrations of the 
house have appeared in this magazine. It 
was so successful that interest was stimu- 
lated in the subject, and he has since exe- 
cuted a number of commissions using the 
same theme. 

Mr. Wood is known in Honolulu as one 
of a small group working to develop a 
style of architecture which shall be typi- 
cal of the Islands, adapted to the special 
needs of the island climate and artistically 
expressing the peculiar environment. 

His success in working out an adaptation 
of Chinese architectural design for use in 
American buildings can well be of wide- 
spread interest, since it offers suggestions 
for structures all over the country—Ori- 
ental gift shops, Chinese cafes and the like 
— where the theme is appropriate. 

In Mr. Wood's work there is a notable 
lack of the garishness, over-ornamentation 
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and “weirdness” too often loosely associ- 
ated with Oriental architecture. His roofs 
curve, It is true, but only slightly; colored 
tiles are used, but in a restrained manner. 
There is an amazing similarity, in fact, be- 
tween the Hart Wood adaptations and the 
popular Mediterranean style. In both, the 
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and rectangles, entirely different from the 
curves and filigree work of the west. 
Another characteristic form of decora- 
tion is the plaster lattice, a feature which 
finds many uses in a sub-tropical climate. 
The insertion of a grill of plaster in a plain 
stucco wall, the design and size being in 


RESIDENCE OF GEORGES de 5. CANAVARRO, HONOLULU 
Hart Wood, Architect 


walls are of stucco, quite plain, the roofs 
of tile, the whole effect one of substantial 
simplicity. The only difference lies in the 
details of ornamentation, mostly about the 
doors and windows. 

One of the more noticeable of these dec- 
orative details is found in the designs of 
iron grill work, leaded windows, balcony 
railings and like places. Chinese designs 
are geometrical, mostly coordinated squares 


keeping with the medium, offers one of the 
most charming forms of decoration imag- 
inable. 

The introduction of color by the use of 
tiles is interesting also, not only in tiling 
for the roof, but inset in the walls as dec- 
oration. Where wood 1$ used, natural teak 
is preferred, and the pillars are simply 
slender round columns with a characteristic 
cross bar treatment at the top. 
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An outstanding example of such a build- 
ing is the branch shop at Waikiki of the 
S. £ G. Gump Company of San Francisco. 
It is of two story, concrete construction of 
pleasing design. The walls are of white 
stucco, the gutters, leaders and leader heads 
me Ol antique copper verde, and the 
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plaster grills as mentioned before. It proves 
a particularly effective way to use this form 
of decoration. Gateway openings in the 
walls are of quaint and unusual design, one 
of them being a “moon gate" which is 
shown in one of the illustrations. The 
circle motif appears again in one of the 


COURT, RESIDENCE OF GEORGES de 5. CANAVARRO, HONOLULU 
llart Wood, Architect 


slightly curving roof of imperial blue tiles. 
This brilliant blue is a favorite roof color 
in China and one that blends well with the 
blue of the sub-tropical sky. No other col- 
ors than this blue, jade and white appeai 
in the building, except the dark teakwood 
pillars of the entrance and railings of the 
several balconies. 

А white plaster wall incloses three court- 
yards, and these walls are pierced by 


windows of the shop. АП the windows 
show the geometrical design in the shape 
of the panes or in grills. Balcony railings 
are also geometrical. 

George Mellen, a Honolulu writer, de- 
scribing his impressions of the Gump build- 
ing, pays this tribute to Mr. Wood's versa- 
ІШІ. 

“Hart ood. the architect, must have 
heard from out the fathomless reaches of 
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ТАТЛЫ RESIDENCE OF GEORGES de 5. CANAVAKRO, HONOLULU 
HART WOOD, ARCHITECT 
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DETAIL OF DOORWAY | CHINESE CHR АВ ООО НО ХО ТО 
HART WOOD, ARCHITECT 
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DETAIL, S & С. СЪР BUILDING, HONOLULU 
HART WOOD, ARCHITECT 
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THES. & G. GUMP BUILDING, HONOLULU 
HART WOOD, ARCHITECT 
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MOON GATE 5. 


Time the yearning voice of his fellow 
craftsmen and perhaps, the plea of the very 
materials in which he wrought that, like 
Ше potter's clay, with their all-obliterated 
tongues, murmured ‘Gently, brother, gent- 
lv, pray! Ву no other thought can Г ac- 
count for an achievement so satisfying. 

“The building is not strictly of any land 
or period. 

“It bears the decided stamp of the Chi- 
nese, harmoniously blended with what we 
think of as Hawaiian architecture. Cer- 
tainly it lends an air of distinction even to a 
section dominated by the splendid Royal 
Hawaiian hotel across the way. It occupies 
only a portion of the lot, the remaining por- 
tion being given over to high walled gar- 


& С. GUMP BUILDING, 
Паге Wood, 
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HONOLULU 


Architect 


dens for the display of outdoor wares ap- 
propriately, where wares may be best dis- 
played, and to an automobile court. This 
plan, besides giving individuality, assures 
ample light and air regardless of future 
growth adjacent and offers a delightful 
view toward the mountains. 


“Hart Wood has taken full advantage of 
this setting to express in stucco walls and 
tile and wood that friendly charm, hospi- 
tality, spaciousness and atmosphere of wel- 
come which we have come to expect in our 
recent Hawaiian buildings, whether of 
Spanish, Italian, English or Oriental influ- 
ence, Against the exterior walls of oyster 
white stucco ts contrasted the imperial blue 
of the roof tiles and the green verde an- 
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ITALIAN ROOM, S. & С. GUMP BUILDING, HONOLULU 
Hart Wood, Architect 


tique copper in gutters, leaders and leader 
heads. All exterior woodwork is of real 
Burmese teak, the rich red-black finish that 
is Characteristic of the best Chinese furni- 
ture. The antique green of the copper work 
furnishes a softening transition between the 
гоо 8 intense blue and the gray-white of 
the walls. Uhe ss holewset apainst a clear 
blue sky and the cloud-banked green tapes- 
try of the Koolau mountains, presents a pic- 
ture of rare color values. 

“Ceilings in the chinaware room and the 
Oriental hall are rough concrete, with form 
marks left exposed. By treating with naph- 
tha stains and dry colors, the texture of the 
concrete 15 preserved but given an added 
richness of appearance not obtainable with 
plaster or other methods of treatment. The 


ceiling of the Spanish room is done in wood 
with weathered treatment in antique grays. 

“Floors throughout the building have 
the mellowed and weathered effect natur- 
ally associated with centuries of traffic and 
affectionate care, an appearance most suc- 
cessfully stimulated by treating with acids 
and stains to produce amber and jade and 
terra cotta tones. Utilitarian fire extinguish- 
ers are placed behind teak-finished doors, 
with Chinese hardware. All store fixtures, 
cases and the like, were designed by Hart 
Wood, to carry out the motifs of the whole.” 

Quite different in its effect from this 
store building, is the First Chinese church 
of Christ, recently completed. Mr. Wood's 
design was won in an open competition, 
the competition program providing that 
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ORIENTAL HALL, 5. Y G. 
Hart Wood, Architect 


the building should preserve a churchly at- 
mosphere, yet be an unmistakable expres- 
sion of its Chinese congregation. The ar- 
chitect achieved this by designing a simple 
auditorium under a single roof, with a 
steeple rising from the left hand corner. 
But the roof curves sharply to the ridge, 
and the steeple is nothing else than a 
pagoda! 

To adapt the plan of the church to island 
conditions, where a full sweep of the cool 
trade winds is desirable, the side walls of 
the auditorium can be opened almost com- 
pletely onto parallel wide verandahs, 
known in the islands as "lanais." The floors 
are of cement in soft green tones, and the 
interior walls are of light green, maintain- 
ing a cool harmony. 
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GUMP BUILDING, HONOLULU 


The most conspicuous decorative fea- 
tures inside are two stained glass windows; 
one over the altar—a rose window with a 
Chinese lotus leaf interpretation, the other 
a rectangular opening over the main en- 
trance, the central motif of which is a Chi- 
nese cross of the Nestorian type. This is 
one of the few surviving decorative forms 
of a little known sect which Marco Polo, 
distinguished writer, mentions in the ac- 
count of his travels. 

Outside, the walls are of stucco with an 
almost imperceptible greenish tint and 
terra cotta in soft green and old rose inset 
in a border on the rake of the gables. Simi- 
lar colored tiles form the ornamentation 
about the main entrance door, the lintel 
of which ends in sharply upturned curves. 
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WILLIAM TEMPLETON JOHNSONS 
EXPOSITION and MUSEUM BUILDINGS 
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НЕ buildings by William Temple- 
ton Johnson of San Diego illustrated here, 
are interesting examples of our modern 
trend toward early Spanish-American 
architecture. The Junipero Serra Museum 
is probably more ecclesiastical than the 
group of Exposition buildings in Seville, 
Spain, but all of the structures, neverthe- 
less, reflect the architect's fine appreciation 
of a style that prevailed in Spain and Mex- 
ico and later was brought to California. 

The Iberian-American Exposition which 
Was inaugurated in Seville, Spain on Мау 
Oth, 1929, was promoted principally to 
bring about a closer relationship between 
Spain and Portugal and the countries they 
colonized in the new world. The govern- 
ments invited to take part were the repub- 
lics of South America and Central Ameri- 
ca, Mexico, Cuba and the United States. 

The site chosen for the Exposition is the 
beautiful Parque Мапа Luisa situated on 
the Guadalquiver river and but a short dis- 
tance from the center of Seville. In a setting 
of elaborate formal gardens, the Spanish 
government erected four permanent build- 
ings as a nucleus of the Exposition, and и 
15 proposed that these may be used after 
the Exposition for the creation of a univer- 
sity. It is planned that the buildings shall 
remain open until July first, 1930. The cli- 
mate of Seville is not unlike that of South- 
ern California except that it is hotter dur- 
ing the summer months. 

The buildings of the United States are 
three in number and occupy one of the best 
sites of the Exposition grounds, facing on 
one side the Avenida Maria Luisa, and on 
the other the Paseo de la Orilla del Rio 
along the Guadalquiver. 

The principal building, a permanent 
structure, destined later to become the Con- 
sulate of the United States, is hexagonal in 
form, two of its facades being parallel to 
the above named parkways. It is two stories 


high, constructed of brick and covered with 
stucco, has tile roofs and a central patio 
with covered porticos opening upon it. The 
style of architecture is Spanish Colonial. 
Within all the most modern American con- 
veniences are installed, including steam 
heat, bath fixtures following the latest prac- 
tice in the United States, electric refrigera- 
tors and washing machines, and many other 
devices which lighten the work of the 
household. 

During the Exposition this building 
houses the exhibits of the National Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts and the Smithsonian In- 
stitute, At the close ot the Fair itis 
adapted to become the business office of the 
United States Consul. A suite of rooms will 
be set aside for the Consul’s use. There will 
be an apartment for the Vice Consul, and 
a large room on the second floor will con- 
tain a library for the use of American stu- 
dents who are sojourning or studying in Se- 
ville. 

One of the temporary buildings houses 
exhibits of the various government depart- 
ments which are taking part in the Exposi- 
tion and the other is designed to be used for 
a motion picture theater so that all the 
activities of the United States government 
may be graphically shown upon the screen. 

These two buildings are constructed of 
wood frame covered with stucco and Наг- 
monize in a general way with the main 
building. The grouping of the buildings is 
about a fore-court with a formal garden 
fronting the Avenida Мапа Luisa. 

To choose someone to design the build- 
ings, five architects who had worked in the 
Spanish American style were invited to 
send to Washington photographs of some 
of their finished work which were judged 
by the Commissioner General with the ad- 
vice of the National Commission of Fine 
Arts. From among the five, Mr. Johnson 
was chosen as architect. 
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The Commissioner General is Hon. 
Thomas E. Campbell, former governor of 
Arizona. The other members of the com- 
mission are George T. Cameron, San Fran- 
cisco, California; Miss Helen Varick Bos- 
well, New York, N. Y.; Judge Roderick 
№. Мавол, Cheyenne, Wyoming; Mrs. 
Helen Hall Upham, Chicago, Ill; and 
Miss Agnes Repplier, Philadelphia, Penn. 

The Junipero Serra Museum in San Di- 
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their curiosity must have been very greal 
as they watched a group of buildings grow 
slowly before their eyes. Undoubtedly the 
Indians helped to make the adobes for the 
walls, and hauled the roof timbers from the 
mountains. They saw the process of build- 
ing a kiln to produce tiles for floors and 
roofs and learned under the instruction of 
the friars the art of building with sun- 
dried bricks set up with mud mortar. 


PATIO, FUTURE CONSULATE, U. S. EXPOSITION BUILDING, SEVILLE 
Wm. Templeton Johnson, Architect 


ego fulfills a three-fold purpose. It marks 
the land where first the white man settled 
in California, it celebrates an anniversary 
of a more ancient date than the founding 
of our nation, and it provides a home for 
the San Diego Historical Society. 

It 18 interesting to ponder about the awe 
of the California Indians, when the 
white man reared the first buildings on Pre- 
sido Hill. These Indians knew no shelter 
more substantial than the rude wickiup and 


A rugged simplicity marked the design 
of the twenty-one missions built by the 
Franciscans in California. This was very 
natural for in design the Friars had to rely 
upon recollections of church architecture 
in Mexico and Spain, and the structures 
had necessarily to be simple enough to be 
built by priests and the soldiers with what 
help they could get from the Indians. Most 
of the buildings were constructed of adobe 
bricks, a few of stone. All had thick walls 
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and simple masses, and а sturdiness and 
frankness in design which gave them much 
charm. 

The Junipero Serra Museum is designed 
in close sympathy with the spirit of the 
architecture of the missions, but built of en- 
during concrete. The architect has endeav- 
ored to preserve the feeling of the misstons 
without making the building too ecclesi- 
astical in appearance. 
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one end of the structure and at the other 
end is a vaulted library with adequate toil- 
et and storage facilities. Open terraces coin- 
pletely surround the building giving ac- 
cess to beautiful views in three directions. 
At the south end of the structure there is 
an arcade, after the type often found in 
connection with the Missions. This is part- 
ly closed by a wall on the East so as to pro- 
vide a shelter for visitors who wish to sit 


DETAIL, FUTURE CONSULATE, U. S. EXPOSITION BUILDING, SEVILLE 
Wm. Templeton Johnson, Architect 


The walls are white stucco, the roofs are 
covered with tile of mossy shades, while 
the floors and steps are made of tile of a 
texture similar to the old ones dug from 
the ruins and laid in the South entry of the 
building. The woodwork is as simple as it 
must have been when made by the monks 
with their scanty supply of tools. 

The building proper consists of a great 
100m with an open timber roof with bal- 
conies at either end. There are offices at 


under Ше arcade, but Ше three central bays 
are open, and provide a charming pros- 
pect looking directly up the valley to the 
San Diego Mission. 

А tower seventy feet in height surmount- 
ed with a bronze weathervane—the "Bear" 
of California —is the crowning feature of 
the composition and from the balcony at 
the base of the dome, there is a wonderful 
panorama. А low wall below indicates the 
limits of the Spanish settlement. 
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FACADE OF CINEMA BUILDING, IBERIAN-ANERICAN EXPOSITION, SEVILLE 
WM. TEMPLETON JOHNSON, ARCHITECT 
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WM. TEMPLETON JOHNSON, ARCHITECT 


COMMON BRICKinMODERN VERSIONS 
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O dwell upon the ancient historical 
traditions of brick, its durability and fire 
resistant properties and its fine weathering 
qualities, is mere hum-drum reiteration of 
details, which are quite as familiar to the 
practicing architect as is his own name. 
Considering the use of such a time hon- 
ored material, the present day architect is 
primarily concerned with three questions, 
namely: 

First—Modern architecture, being, as it 
is, so vastly occupied with the uses of ma- 
terials to achieve unique yet harmonized 
effects, does this old material (common 
brick) now offer 
sufficient variations 
In color, texture, 
unit sizes and meth- 
ods of laying to cre- 
aite the desired 
noted results? 

Second — In so- 
called modern ar- 
chitecture, what are 
the possibilities of 
common brick in 
accenting and cre- 
ating the effects of 
ern (ü 1 @ Q l| т ог 
maintaining sim- 
plicity combined 
widhi variciy — thie 
latter quality being 
асрлемвй with а 
minimum of orna- 
mental devices and 
of material other 
inam (e me 
опе? 


Third — lhe sparrMeNT BUILDING, WARFIELD AVENUE, OAKLAND 
Willis С. Lowe, Architect 
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Every building, of course, is a problem 
and law unto itself and no one building, 
embodying any given material, may be un- 
conditionally offered as the ultimate solu- 
tion in the use of that material. But the fact 
remains that the presentation and analysis 
of a building, in which the material in 
question is a basic one, is the most сопушс- 
ing method of arriving at a fair and satis- 
factory understanding of the problem in- 
volved. In the newly completed East Oak- 
land high school, Foothill Boulevard at 
87th Avenue, there exists, perhaps, the most 
completely convincing answer to the archi- 
tect's first question. 
As a matter of sta- 
tistics, the brick 
consists of 60 per 
cent klinkers and 
H) рег cent dark, 
hard burned, com- 
mon brick. As a 
matter of crafts 
manship, the bricks 
are laid in Flemish 
bond with mortar 
joints flush and, in 
some cases, slightlv 
Overlapping thie 
brick surface As 
a matter of artistry, 
the wall surface has 
the subtly lustrous, 
luxurious quality 
and suggestiveness 
of heavy draped 
velvet As OnE 
views the building 
in the full light of 
the day and again 
by the mellowing 
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light of late afternoon, the soft depth, the 
rich sheen, the dusky shadows so charac- 
teristic of this fabric, play upon the wall 
surface with alluring effect. 

So admirable results are possible only by 
reason of the fact that common brick, as 
the architect finds it today, differs radically 
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inherent in skintling, pattern laying and 
Various mortar joint treatments, provide 
the architect, for all practical purposes, 
with a great palette to create with almost 
as he will. On this account, he can no longer 
specify so many thousand bricks for so many 
feet of wall surface to be laid plainly and 


SHRINE HOSPITAL FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Weeks & Day, Architects 


from the common brick of yesterday— 
plain, smooth, bland, solidly and dully col- 
ored as it was. The modern philosophy of 
color and texture has not been lost upon 
the makers of common brick. Its reds run 
from the deepest wine shades, through the 
pinks and salmon pinks to tones of purple. 
Browns and yellows in pastel casts are read- 
ily available; two or more colors delicately 
blended and mottled are every day affairs. 
Various irregular surface treatments create 
all sorts of textures. This diversity of color 
and surfaces, together with the possibilities 


regularly. Every thousand lot must be made 
up of a predetermined number of light and 
darker bricks and klinkers. The laying, the 
mortar color and joint treatment must be 
considered in relation to color and texture 
and the mass effect desired — matters to 
which the manufacturers have given com- 
petent attention and upon whose guidance 
the architect may Safely rely. 

In the Bellevue-Staten Apartments, 
Bellevue and Staten Avenues, Oakland, 
common brick successfully enters into a dis- 
tinctly modern type. Here the lines are 
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vertical, outlined and accented by cast 
stone in formalized design. By continu- 
ing the design, the brick and stone work 
upward to enclose chimneys, pent houses 
and the like, these utilitarian units are con- 
' cealed and become, in reality, integral parts 
of the vertical scheme, rather than liabili- 
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formalized simplicity of the design as a 
whole. 

The Rosmar Manor Apartments, Lake- 
shore and Excelsior Avenues, Oakland, is a 
good example of a house, in a high class 
semi-residential and business neighborhood, 
where the problem was obviously to pro- 
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SIGMA PI FRATERNITY HOUSE, BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


Frederick H. Reimers, Architect 


ties to it—a remarkably ingenious device, 
destined for wider uses in apartment houses 
of this type. 

The brick, as here employed, из in dark 
red, salmon and purple shades with 10 per 
cent klinkers in the face. The thousand lots 
were carefully made up and selected to ob- 
tain the desired color effect with the result 
that the brick lends a certain softness and 
warmth to the vertical lines, which other- 
wise might easily have been too rigid and 
forbidding. And this is accomplished with- 
out injecting any irrelevant note into the 


vide a building plainly but well designed, 
of substantial but not too costly construction 
and of good appearance, so that rentals, at 
moderately average figures, would attract 
a fairly prosperous class of business and 
professional people, wishing a central yet 
desirable location. 

So far as outer wall treatment 18 соп- 
cerned, common brick in brown and red- 
dish brown tones with 10 per cent klinkers, 
fulfills all these requirements to a remark- 
ably satisfactory degree. 

ln the Hellman residence, San Francisco, 
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employing common brick with 20 per cent 
klinkers, there exists ап excellent example 
of the uses of this material in the сиу resi- 
dence, whose appearance inust be in keep- 
ing with an exclusive, substantial, sophis- 
ticated neighborhood. 

From the foregoing descriptions and 
other buildings herewith shown, an ade- 
quate idea 15 gained of the adaptibility of 
modern common brick to widely varying 
types of design and buildings, and it be- 
comes apparent this material is a thorough- 
lv desirable one for the finest types of apart- 
ment houses, schools, churches, hotels, stores 
and shop buildings, homes, etc. There re- 
mains only the question of cost. The general 
public and not infrequently the architect, 
labor under the delusion that brick con- 
struction is beyond financial reach, save 
where the funds available are more than 
ample for the work at hand. This impres- 
sion is especially true in the West, where 
brick construction has not been as prevalent 
asin the Kast and Mid-West. 
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In schools and public buildings generally, 
the item of cost must invariably be closely 
watched, yet sound construction and dis- 
tinctive appearance are equally imperative. 
This was the case in the East Oakland high 
school. The same cost requirements were 
present in the Bellevue-Staten and by rea- 
son of its vertical design, the question of ap- 
pearances, had special significance. In both 
these jobs the results obtained as to appear- 
ance and construction through the use of 
common brick, are so conspicuously good 
as to require no further comment. That the 
material met cost requirements may thus be 
assumed. Cost factors in the Rosmar Manor 
house have already been touched upon, and 
from this instance, it appears that common 
brick is available to even the most modest 
structure. In the Hellman residence it is 
not likely that the architects were arbitrari- 
ly bound as to costs; in all probability they 
Were quite free to use any desired material 
to achieve the wanted result. And yet, it may 
unconditionally be allowed that they could 
make no better choice than common brick 
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BELLEVUE STATEN APARTMENTS, OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


H. C. BAUMANN, ARCHITECT 
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RELIEF HOMIE, SAN MATEO COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


W. IH. ГОЕРКЕ, ARCHITECT 
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ROSMAR MANOR APARTAIENTS, OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


CLAY N. BURRELL, ARCHITECT 
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PROBLEMS OF 
ARCHITECTURAL MODELS 


By Solon C Mesick 


НЕ realization is dawning that 
models are necessary to client and architect 


for mutual understanding, opportunity 
for visualization of the project by the 
client and further study and checking 


by the architect. Clients are learning that 
the model's extra cost to them is money 
well spent. They always win sometimes 
moderately; usu- 
ally far beyond 
their expectations. 
Their confident 
feeling during 
construction of the 
job that all is well, 
is not the least of 
the benefits. They 
have seen the min- 
iature and no iong- 
er rush to the ar- 
chitect for explan- 
ations with each 
new development. 
They more calmly 
await the comple- 
tion day. 

Models are ех- 
Десен tolay 
where a few years 
ago they were the 
exception, conse- 
quently their mak- 
ers have had the 
opportunity for 
experimentation 
and real progress. 
Models are actu- 
ally better, more 
useful and expres- 
sive. Today a mod- 
el 15 not complete 
without color, the 
showing of grades, 
plantings, roads 


TOWER OF MUTUAL PLANT, 
The lower part of tower and building were massed only to give 
a setting for the study at the top of the tower, 
hence their sketchiness 


Winner of ALA, Honor Award 1929. 


and indication of adjoining conditions af- 
fecting the problem in hand. 

Many materials and varied methods 
have been utilized; all are worthy of con- 
sideration under certain conditions, dic- 
tated by the purpose, costs, use, etc., of the 
prospective model. William Harvey's s book, 
“Models of Buildings” ын in Eng- 

land, but locally 


available, outlines 
possibilties amaz- 
f ing in their scope 
| === yet (гше To 


these we are con- 
stantly adding by 
our knowledge of 
methods, equip- 
ment and new ma- 
terials xc tems 
placed on Ше mar- 
ket, We are lim- 
ited only Бу our 
imagination and 
power of applica- 
tion. 

We are шу 
aware of the tax 
upon an archi- 
tect's time, but his 
understanding at- 
tention to the ad- 
vantages and lim- 
itations of a mod- 
els material will 
greatly enhance 
results, be his mod- 
el maker ever о 
competent. A mak- 
ег 1$ primarily an 
interpreter amd 
will dare far more 
if certain hehasthe 
architect's sympa- 
tv Ror imane, 
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“INSPIRATION” 


Fantasy by Julian С. Mesick 


STUDY FOR A MODEL, 


there are many ways of indicating openings 
and rendering planting. If the architect re- 
quires indication only, the model may be 
completed shortly with openings simply 
marked on. Openings on detailed models 
are recessed and marked or recessed and 
fully modeled. It is the architect's province 
to decide the degree of finish necess sary to 
serve his purpose, hence his need for in- 
formation on models themselves. The ratios 
of time required for the type of models 
here shown is approximately, one for the 
sketches, three for fairly detailed, six for 
complete detail, and eight to twelve for 
the highest practical detail. Models of pre- 
cious stones, metals and ivory would of 
course come in a stil] higher class. What- 
ever the grade, true collaboration 15 needed 
between architect and professional model 
maker. For complex models in his own of- 
fice ап arehitect will need to bear even 
greater responsibility as the average drafts- 
man is not equipped to know or handle any 
great variety Of material. 
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Being at a Renaissance it is well to con- 
sider fundamental principals which de- 
termine a model's character. [n nine vears 
the method of building the models shown 
herewith has entirely changed and bids 
fair to change again with the dev elopment 
of exhibition sets. The general appearance 
has and will mot change except as greater 
skill is gained, hence one hestitates to re- 
cord- —'] did this, thus and so." — Aims and 
objects remaining constant seem the import- 
ant portion of the development. 

First, models should permit of changes 
brought about by the architect's study, dur- 
ing their construction. The project in mina- 
ture is certain to whet the imagination of 
all concerned. Experiments, changes and 
improvements follow; the easier the better, 
henee the desirability of “plastics.” The 
models of the Samuel O. Hoffman resi- 
dence show this development. The model 
held the chent’s enthusiastic interest even 
previous to the earlier photograph. At the 
period of the latter one he took the model 
home for study. Later it was brought to 
date by raising the front walls, simplifying 
{he main entrance etc. | bus the chance of 
disappointments in the completed work 
were minimized. 

These "progress" photographs are as es- 
sential as on the actual job, especially when 
changes are radical. Also photographs froni 
the proper view points are severe tests of a 
building's design and worth making. Pho- 
tographs have a way of showing up a 
building as others see it. 

Second, models should be of as small 
scale and size as practical. In responsive 
materials as wax, clay and possibly soap, it 
is well to pause and consider— the practical 
is actually much smaller than commonly 
realized, and it is truly worth while to clear 
our minds of preconceived ideas if a model 
maker can demonstrate successful small 
scale work. In such cases, sixteenth scale 
for house and immediate grounds, all in an 
area of a few square inches has solved many 
problems satisfactorilv. They are readilv 
transported, taken home and literally wor- 
shipped. Many a model has served as “сеп- 
ter at dinner. The most critical cam some- 
how be charmed into admiration. 
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At sixteenth scale, windows, doors, roofs, 
chinineys, in fact everything can be criti- 
cised by the architect. The necessity of 
large scale models has been entirely elim- 
inated by twelfth scale for residences. Six- 
teenth is often ample for large important 
buildings. The Inspiration-fantasy model 
illustrated here, stands twenty-one inches 
high and is capable of rendering much in- 
formation as a monumental or skyscraper 
mass. More detail is easily obtainable and 
without difficulty. 

We cannot*over emphasize the necessity 
for accuracy. Small scale models may then 
state a problem better than a large scale 
one for if too large to be animated as sculp- 
ture in a short space of time, the forms be- 
come wooden and lifeless. 

We were once sent to вее a large model 
of one of San Pranciscos fine classical 
buildings. It occupied a lonelv office of 
which the janitor seemed to be custodian. 
The building's entrances were faithfully 
modeled, but the intervening spaces were 
too great to be sympathetically executed, 
and not yielding readily to indication, the 
well worked portions lost much by failure 
to show relationships. 

Usually a scale larger than eighth be- 
comes “large,” except for structural mod- 
els, when quarter is usually ample, as shown 
by Grace Cathedral Chapel model (юр- 
most of the exhibition group). Thirty-sec- 
ond to one hundreth scales serve well for 
industrial and commercial projects as in 
the New York terminal for the Dollar 
Steamship Lines. “Хо” scale models spon- 
taneously modeled by the designer are best 
for the first rendering. The freshness of the 
idea 15 recorded here regardless of lack of 
sculptural skill. It is normal for architects 
to express themselves in form and it is not 
too much to hope that the habit will be- 
come more general; in sketch form at least 
at small scale, for their own satisfaction. 

Third, models for study of design should 
be in full and correct color, to completely 
state the problem and permit accurate 
judgement of voids, solids, roofs, plantings, 
etc. Models in monotone are actually inac- 
curate. 

Color is not difficult to obtain, even if 
one scorns the painted model. Color can be 
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incorporated into wax, clays, plasters and 
what-not before being used. Stains applied 
to the finished work give good play of col- 
or. Judgment and taste are the surest guides 
here; for instance all-over coats of heavy 
paint or shellac are nine times out of ten, 
fatal, artistically, yet either applied spar- 
ingly but consistently and systematically to 
express a definite thing may add greatly to 
the finished effect. On very small scale 
models, heavy oil paint evenly brushed, 
with a stiff brush, convincingly represents 
crimped galvanized iron roofing. Painted 
heads of small nails have been right for 
representing patent ventilators. Paints and 
varnishes have “scale” which must be kept 


correct. 
Fourth, models should have charm. 
Charm does not necessitate fine cabinet 


finish or modeling. A sketch model is as 
useful, legitimate and delightful as a sketch 
in any other medium and can be as appeal- 
ing. There is no more excuse for ugly mod- 
els than for ugly drawings. T hough a work 
be limited to a few forms or lines, there is 


RESTUDIED MODEL, 
Fantasy Бу Julian С. Mesick 


“INSPIRATION” 
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View of group of models shown at the Second Biennial Honor Award Exhibition, Northern California Chapter A. L A. 

Reading from left to right, and top to bottom, the models are: Residence by William 1. Garren, architect; residence Бу 

Charles W. McCall, architect; Grace Cathedral Chapel, Louis P. Hobart, architect; Oakland Mortuary, Harris C. Allen, 
architect; residence by Walter T. Steilberg. 
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View of group of models shown at the second Biennial Honor Award Exhibition, Northern California Chapter A. L А 

Reading from left to right, and top to bottom, the models are: Residence by Frederick H. Reimers, architect; three resi- 

dences by Harris С. Allen, architect; Grace Cathedral Chapel, Louis P. Hobart, architect; Tower of Mutual Plant, Reed 
and Corlett, architects; residence Бу С. W. McCall, architect 
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a graceful mode of expression, instead of 
balling the facts in megaphone fashion. 
Perfection in models should keep pace with 
architectural progress. As the profession is 
aware of the possibilities of models, the art 
will progress, and the unattractive model 
will tend to vanish. 

Many graces are available: color, 
ened forms, carefully designed bases 


soft- 
and 
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are almost invariably out of scale and un- 
fortunate. 

The same judgement should be used 
constructing a model as in writing the spec- 
ifications for and constructing a building. 
We can be content to merely follow and use 
material prosaically or we may feel our 
materials and rise to artistic heights. In a 
machine ager Yes—but the artist is needed 


A SMALL “NO 


Model by Julian С. 


surroundings. The difference between suc- 
cess and failure seems very small when ex- 
pressed in words, and is largely a matter of 
feeling for design and common art prin- 
ciples, expressed” through a fine use of ma- 
terials, but not because ol tlie wise Of A CO 
tain material. Any material can be domin- 
ated and each mature artist will have his 
preferences, though he will usually handle 
other types well and consistent with his 
point of view. “Tis the set of the soul that 
determines the goal"—, and gives character 
to the finished product. 

Fifth, models should be “created” from 
masses Of consistent raw material, making 
additions or deductions freely to sense out 
the scale and design. “Ready-made” forms 
as autos, and livestock built into models 


“SCALE STUDY IN CLAY FOR A COUNTRY 


HOUSE 
Mesick 


more than ever to control the machine, and 
wring undreamed beauties from the stand- 
ardized article. A fine, intelligent and dis- 
criminating use of material 1s essential to 
good work of any kind. 

Materials for models should be treated 
as the paint on the palette, expressing the 
architect’s idea in the same manner. Doors 
are not always doors, they are voids break- 
ing a surface rhythmically or otherwise. 
They are patterns in black and white, light 
and shade or what ever our fancy conjures. 
Never until things cease to be virtues in 
themselves will models flow from the mak- 
ers hand. Stunt tricks for their own sakes, 
and subterfuges have no more place in dig- 
nified model making than in architectural 
design. Го regard models as sculpture has 
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helped the writer, perhaps it avill help 
others. 

All great art is visualized or the result 
of a vision. Why not construet a shadow 
picture to shroud the model’s rough strue- 
ture? By it the most discouraging project 
can be dragged forth to beauty. А behold- 
еге mind is nimble and needs only a sug- 
gestion of the architect’s purpose to endow 
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particular delivery auto, or the bracing 15 
insufficient and wracking and even break- 
age occurs in travel. Special reinforeing 
should be considered and built-in from the 
beginning. Fortunately nothing is impos- 
sible, but sometimes certain construction 18 
unwise. 

Volumes could be written on the ifs, but 
who would bother to read? Model making 


MODEL OF RESIDENCE FOR SAMUEI. О. HOFFMAN, SAN FRANCISCO 
Samuel Lightener Hyman and A. Appleton, Architects 


the model with the sense of reality, but this 
reality must have been seen by the artist to 
be recreated for the beholder by a little 
paint and plaster. 

Conventionalized and diagramatic forms 
may become necessary when time or funds 
are limited—but the maker must never 
cease to be am artist. Suitability 15 the key- 
note; the same laws hold for all types of 
models for all purposes. 

The available time for constructing а 
model, its ultimate use, it's method of de- 
livery, it’s distance to destination, it’s own- 
er, etc., also operate to determine the most 
desirable type of model. These things do 
not loom large until one is faced by the 
actual problem, then woe be if a model 
will not go through a certain door, or into a 


is, in a way, a game of personally practiced 
methods, because it is representative and 
not the real building. Some say it is a game 
of tricks. In a sense they are right, but we 
have used the words stunt tricks elsewhere 
and we must not confuse the difference. 
Stunt tricks are obvious and are called “too 
clever im every day Піс The ео 
trick is really a code by which a problem 
is stated. One is not particularly aware of 
these so-called tricks as they are merely 
language which is constantly expanded to 
express new problems. 

The story is told of one model maker 
who ripped the wires from his piano be- 
cause no other was available at midnight 
and a model must be delivered next morn- 
ing. Ten chances to one the studio should 
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have had a proper supply of wire and the 
destruction was far-fetched, but- it is a 
good story. The needs of less common sup- 
plies do compel the use of very novel make- 
shifts which ride to fame. 

If one is contemplating the construction 
of complicated models, an amateur knowl- 
edge of painting and sculpture added to 
that of architecture is very valuable; the 
more the better if one craves the top rungs 
of the ladder. Some help can be gained 
from Mr. John Rowley’s book “Taxidermy 
and Museum Exhibition.” Books on recipes 
and formula found at the reference desk of 
public libraries are “life savers” for glues, 
bleaches and what not. Chemistry and a 
knowledge of strength of materials and con- 
struction are useful here as in architectural 
practice. The sources of information are 
widespread if one possesses ability for 
adaptation. With a few exceptions, little is 
taught in the schools, and for success one is 
largely dependent on his own efforts, and 
what he can glean from scattered writings. 

In other photographs accompanying this 
article are shown a group of working mod- 
els on exhibition. Much larger and more 
elaborate models have been built by a simi- 
lar process, and because of the small size 
of these, grouping was necessary to hold 
their place with other large work. The var- 
ious levels gave each model its own setting 
at a proper eye line. The problems of the 
various models varied as their shapes and 
scales. The Mutual Tower model at eighth 
scale and shown in detail, was made to 
study the top of the tower only. While the 
mass from which it sprang was necessary 
for judgement, no time was spent on its de- 
tail. Thus purpose influenced presentation 
of each model. 

As to technique, the top one 15 of wood 
and chipboard, with buttresses of cast plas- 

Otherwise the flock is the outgrowth of 
а scultpor's technique—which is, model in 
clay and cast in plaster, plain or steel rein- 
forced, colored as previously discussed. In 
practice this method is used only for mod- 
els built for long travel or life, and has по 
representative in the group. In this case the 
clay model only was made, saving loss of 
detail and time by omitting the casting. To 
compensate for loss of strength in the mate- 
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rial, more care was used to keep the clay 
evenly moist during construction and then 
in working it thoroughly together. Only 
short reinforcing was used, that is, wire less 
than two inches long for specially weak 
places as chimneys. 

To this point the process is simple and 
any of the models shown (except the top- 
most) cou/d be built by it. If the clay is al- 
lowed to dry and additions become neces- 
sary, the clay must be protected against ex- 
pansion. Drying should not occur until 
all changes are niade DU if it does the 
simplest way is to model the new form 
oversize and let it dry or carve dry clay and 
glue it in place with shellac. Sometimes 
joints can be closed by a judicious use of 
heavy color. 

Glass is the best surface on which to 
work moist material. When dry the model 
will loosen and may then be shellaced or 
screwed to a wood, marble or other base. 

Simple as this process is (before drying 
has set in), 1t still contains possibilities of 
great usefulness to the architectural design- 
er. Any kind of a model ts better than none. 
The picture of the exhibition study shows 
the condition of one simple model which 
served as a basis for judging the dimen- 
sions for the working drawings though it is 
ӨР “no scale “clay. “Cost спо to use 
stock on hand caused the only variations 
between model and finished exhibit. 

This simple model or that of the country 
place, illustrated, can give important serv- 
ice, and their value 15 far beyond their cost. 
One sees facts in even these simple forms, 
not readily discernable іп drawings. 
Thought trend is clarified and new forms 
spring to mind unbidden. We have already 
mentioned materials, and modeling tools 
have often been discussed by others to 
which one may add square and rectangular 
sticks for punching openings. Orange wood 
manicure sticks will replace most of the 
regular modeling tools. In fact few tools 
are necessary. 

Studio production of models has proved 
satisfactory for all kinds. The architect vis- 
its the model the same as any other job un- 
der construction, or with the small types 
shown the model is readily taken to the of- 
fice for criticism the same as any building 
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material. Sometimes they are left for a day 
or so, for special study, though this is sel- 
dom necessary as an architect makes decis- 
ions quickly. 

Complex types will naturally remain the 

' province of the studio, for the problems, at 
times, are enough to puzzle an engineer or 
artist, and will until we know all about the 
rigidity of structures, the control of expan- 
sion, and the chemistry of materials, as well 
as their discriminating use. 

However the greatest good will come to 
architecture through the widespread use of 
models in simple ways in the hands of all. 
One may blaze a new trail, but one cannot 
do the world’s work alone—so remember— 
models are easy in simple plastics. For 
architecture's sake, take a handful of mate- 
trial and try shaping the next building. An 
agreeable surprise is certainly in store for 
those who will. 


DOES THE STOCK PLAN SERVE 
THE OWNER WELL? 


By FREDERICK JOHNSTON, Riverside, California, 
in Pencil Points 


HEARTILY indorse the letter of the 
Secretary of the Architects’ League of 
New Jersey concerning stock plans. Am of 
the tribe—a small house designer—which 
suffers difficulties because of the stock plan 
evil. I have been practicing for several 
years, receiving commissions for small con- 
structions, while pursuing studies prepara- 
tory for larger opportunities. I am not at 
present certificated in this State, although I 
expect to gain the appendix ‘come winter.’ 
"Does the stock plan serve the Owner 
«cell?—] meet with the stock plan fre- 
quently and have little to say in its favor. 
The best ones, supposedly, are those рге- 
pared, or at least sold, under the sponsor- 
ship of associations of architects; the worst 
are probably those prepared by firms whose 
main business is some child of the profes- 
sion’s, such as blue-printing. Parentheti- 
cally, it is a fact that the public is so ill- 
advised architecturally that people fre- 
quently do go to a blue-print shop seeking 
architectural service. In practical value 
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to the owner Г have seen little difference 
between types of stock plans. Those pre- 
pared by architects are frequently devel- 
oped for prize-winning in some competi- 
tion, and are devoid of much evidence 
of earnest study from the angle of the 
owner's best interest. Economic use of 
materials and labor is given little consid- 
eration; standard milling patterns are ig- 
nored; window and door sizes are special; 
cabinet work is of special design (although 
not showing any particular or valuable im- 
provement over designs which are stock 
and generally cheaper); grades of mater- 
ials are frequently unsuited to the class; 
such features as service porches, baths, and 
kitchens are neglected or designed for the 
use of servants not contemplated by the 
small house owner; types of finish unsuited 
to the pocket-book or otherwise impractical 
are too frequently recommended; the effect 
of dimensions upon cost is rarely considered, 
and types of plan, etc., suited only to a por- 
tion of the United States are offered for sale 
in other parts without any attempt to adapt 
them intelligently to the owner's needs. Too 
many have been produced with but one 
thought in mind—a charming design—-and 
availability and practical use of the plan 
were never considered. The drawings are 
too frequently made just to impress judges 
and possible buyers, and to the contractors 
are vague or incomplete; and the specifica- 
tions—! I have yet to see one accompany- 
ing a stock plan which made much of an 
attempt to outline methods of labor or use 
of materials, or which afforded any protec- 
поп to the owner from ап unscrupulous 
contractor. A fine basis for a contract! 

“Again, I have seen ‘drawings’ given 
away by material firms with orders for ma- 
terials, which were so poorly done that I 
have been called upon to advise the con- 
tractors during erection, sometimes actually 
being paid for services by the company 
which gave away the plan. 

“In all this stock plan idea, service val- 
uable to the owner has never been the major 
consideration. It has been promulgated for 
selfish reasons because it was thought that 
keener appreciation of good designs would 
help the business. And yet it has savored 
of the architect laying off for a moment 
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his lofty professional dignity to entertain 
himself with the problem of uplifting the 
common people, overlooking the idea prev- 
alent outside the profession that anyone so 
desiring should have a tasteful and well 
built home, representing full value for 
every dollar spent, regardless of size. The 
small house owner's desire for architectural 
service is still ignored. 

‘There may be cases where the stock plan 
has functioned adequately but so far as my 
experience and observation extend, it has 
done more harm than good by misleading 
owners into thinking they can get something 
for nothing, that the production of a com- 
plete set of drawings and specifications for 
so small a thing as a chicken-coop is a mat- 
ter of a half-hour's time; and that they can, 
without апу preparation or training assume 
responsibility for the simplest design, adapt 
and alter it to individual needs, and compe- 
tently supervise construction of anything 
that comes to hand costing less than $35,000. 

"When the lumber company he Кс 
will give the owner а plan free with ап 
order for material, why рау even $25.00 
for one. And who 15 telling him the differ- 
ence between these types of plans and ar- 
chitectural service in fact? 

“Moreover the stock plan has never of- 
fered any protection to the owner in place 
of supervision by an architect. In fact I 
should say from observation that, with a 
stock plan and specification in hand, the 
owner had special need of architectural 
supervision service,— much as a child with 
a stick of dynamite needs counsel. 

“*Does he get the kind of a house he 
should have at a fair price?’ Y should say 
not. Allowing for exceptional cases with 
which I am not familiar, owners always 
pay more than the current market price for 
a given dwelling or other structure when 
attempting to proceed without the advice 
of an architect. There are so many reasons 
for this that T can not attempt to set them 
down. The basis of most of the failure is 
that no stock plan 1s satisfactory ‘as 1s,’ it 
must be altered and worked over even 10 
represent a compromise between what the 
owner would like to have and what he can 
pay for. The owner will attempt to place 
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fixtures, etc., although really lacking the 
imagination to visualize them in place or 
use, with the result that during construc- 
tion frequent alterations with the attendant 
extra charges are necessary. (How many 
times I have received а Client Wath a plan 
‘all drawn out.’ It is exactly what he wants 
he worked it out himself. Yet after an 
hour's consultation we have entirely aban- 
doned ‘just what he wants’ for something I 
have shown him to be much better under 
the circumstances. ) 

"'Is the building, when completed, as sat- 
isfactory from the standpoint of suitability 
of the building to tts site, proper placing on 
the plot, plau selection of materials, etc?’ 
How can a stock plan be fitted to a site un- 
known? How can the owner know best to 
adapt it without training or advice? Shall 
we leave an immense potential field of ar- 
chitectural effort to the carpenter-contrac- 
tor, and say that he has the training and is 
competent to advise the owner? 

“Who creates the architect; schools-- the 
architect himself? Or is it the people who 
would pay him money to do something? If 
asked, the average man wil] tell you that it 
is the business of the doctor to keep one 
well, that of the lawyer to lead one safely 
through the mazes of legal procedure, that 
of the architect to advise and otherwise pro- 
tect the interest of the client in constructing 
real-estate improvements. It is not a doc- 
tor's business to make one beautiful, nor a 
lawyer’s to make one wise, neither does the 
average man 20 tO an architect Tar a pretty 
house only. Average man has little money 
to pay for beauty alone—he has, more or 
less of necessity, to take what of it he can 
get along with the result of practical and 
economical considerations. W hy not recog- 
nize this, admit architecture as primarily a 
business, and give clients what they think 
they are entitled to—a service which has a 
dollar value because it produces tangible 
values for the owner. 

“The whole idea is a libel on the profes- 
sion, anyhow, for if ‘plans’ for a $10,000 
house can be and are produced for $25.00 
then r architect who takes a fee of 8% on 
a $30,000 job is just a grafter. And it is a 
fact that there 18 a current notion (amel a 
growing one) that the whole profession 15 
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а ога Мы boy studied it in 
schoo) e 

"Now as matters proceed hereabouts, a 
trained man can produce work for a small 
house owner at a saving more than cover- 
ing the cost of the service. I think this field 
an excellent one for young men beginning 
the practice of architecture. Here the ad- 
vanced student and beginning practitioner 
may obtain much valuable experience with- 
out prejudice to his clients. His production 
may be slow and his management of the 
work awkward, occasionally wiping out 
profits, but it is the logical field in which 
to begin. The savings he should make, by 
personal attention to each case, by intelli- 
gent study of appropriate materials and 
finishes, by earnest attention to a tight spec- 
ification, and by bringing to bear the value 
of his presence on the job during supervi- 
sion, should result in the beginner not only 
earning his fee but in making a saving for 
his clients more than covering the cost of 
his fee, as well as assuring the latter full 
value for every dollar spent, practical suit- 
ability, and individual charm of design. 

“These jobs do not take a lot of time when 
the architect gives some attention to organ- 
ization of his work; and once having ar- 
rived by study and experience at values 
for material and labor proper for this class 
of work, he should quickly develop facility 
in the handling of them, producing distinc- 
tive designs properly adjusted to the site, 
the needs and desires of his clients. Also 
not to be overlooked is the value of the edu- 
cational work such a man will carry on 
when he has the ideals of the profession at 
heart. He is bound to coordinate and im- 
prove the tastes of those with whom he 
comes in contact, and he should, at the same 
time, be laying the basis of a future practice 
of larger opportunity in meeting the first 
demands of the younger generation respons- 
ible for the bulk of smaller constructions, 
and essentially his own. 

“Бог myself, І have established by exper- 
тепсе that at least in this locality a young 
practitioner can design a $5,000 house, set 
it forth in complete drawings and specifica- 
tions, and supervise its erection under a gen- 
eral contract gotten competitively, for a fee 
of 8°¢ and frequently less; with a saving to 
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the owner plus many benefits, as against 
what that owner could accomplish if left 
to ‘go it alone’ with a stock plan. Some of 
those benefits are the prosecution of the 
whole work satisfactorily without loss of 
the owner's earning time or interference 
with his time for leisure; individuality of 
plan, worked out to fit exactly the owner’s 
personality and preferences; particular 
charm of design arising from such a plan; 
full development of possibilities inherent in 
site and environment; and protection for the 
owner against fraud and malpractice. 

“Го sum up, Architecture, if a business as 
weil as an art, may with advantage be ap- 
plied to any sort of construction, profiting 
the community, the owner, and the archi- 
{сс айке 


NEW DEVELOPNENTS ШЫ 
HEATING BOUIN iia i 


mp HE perfection of equipment for heat- 
m ing and air conditioning has pro- 
gressed along four different lines: the 
automatic firing of the heater, the develop- 
ment of boilers and other heaters for oil 
and gas burning and for automatic stoking, 
the control of temperature, and the humid- 
ifying and cleansing of air. The results 
may be adopted singly or in combination. 


A fuel that calls for little attention is gas, 
either natural or manufactured. Under 
former conditions its cost was often pro- 
hibitive; but although it is still more ex- 
pensive than other fuels, the development 
of apparatus and a change in point of view 
are bringing it into increasing use. 

Economy begins with the construction 
of the house, which should be heat-proofed 
with insulation in the roof and side walls, 
metal weather stripping in all outside 
openings, and tight storm sash on the ex- 
posed sides. "Through a better understand- 
ing of the problem, heaters now extract 
more heat from a given volume of gas than 
was formerly possible, and through ther- 
mostatic devices no more gas is burned than 


*Abstracts of an article in Building Age by C 
scribing major developments in residence heating. 


Stanley Taylor, de- 
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is actually needed to maintain the desired 
temperature. 

According to modern thought, any 
higher cost is offset by the elimination of 
labor charges, bv the complete absence of 
dust or grime, by the comfort of a reliable 
and continuing supply of heat, and through 
being connected to the gas mains, by the 
advantage of paving for fuel after it has 
been used instead of before. 

Reliability of oil burners has been 
greatly increased, and with the develop- 
ment of delivery systems, the maintenance 
of an adequate supply of oil in the tank 
has become a function of the oil companies. 
So great is the demand for oil burners that 
many makes have been rushed on the mar- 
ket without adequate test, or by companies 
financially irresponsible. Selection, therc- 
fore, should be based on the strength and 
probable permanence of the manufacturer, 
proven performance, and servicing facil- 
ites. 

The latest improvement in coal burning 
furnaces is a self-feeding magazine boiler, 
in which fuel is placed in a compartment 
at the top and passes by gravity to sloping 
grate bars below, according to the needs 
of the fire. These hold enough fuel for 2+ 
hours’ operation. 

Still less labor is required with auto- 
matic stokers operating on these same fuels, 
which can be applied to all heaters of 
standard design. The fuel is placed in a 
hopper containing a sufficient supply for 
24 hours of operation. A conveyer driven 
by an electric motor carries the coal to the 
under side of the grate and forces 1t up 
through the center, where it burns from 
the top downward instead of in the usual 
manner, 

Ashes displaced by the incoming fuel 
fall to the ash pit, from which they are 
deposited in a dust-proof receptacle. А 
blower provides a continuous draft, and 
regulation of heat is accomplished by the 
speed of the conveyor and а faster or 
slower delivery of fuel to the fire. With a 
stoker of this type the labor of tending a 
heater is reduced to filling the hopper 
every 12 to 36 hours and removing the ash 
buckets once or twice a week. 
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When oil burners and stokers were in- 
troduced they were applied to heaters of 
existing design, often with unsatisfactory 
results. All of the large manufacturers 
now offer heaters especially designed for 
these firings, with an increase of efficiency 
and the elimination of much trouble and 
difficulty. As necessary parts of oil burn- 
ers and stokers, thermostatic regulators 
have been developed and improved, and 
where they were formerly considered to be 
in the luxury class, they are now recog- 
nized as an essential for comfort and econ- 
omy with heating plants of every descrip- 
tion. Properly installed, they will so con- 
trol the drafts and dampers, or the fuel 
supply, that heat will be maintained within 
a degree or two of the desired temperature, 
and fuel consumption kept at a minimum. 

One of the great advances in domestic 
heating has been due to a recognition. of 
the importance of humidification, which 
is stated bv the medical profession to have 
a direct bearing on the prevalence of colds 
and allied diseases. 

Under ordinary conditions, the air of a 
heated house is abnormally drv, and ех- 
tracts moisture from every possible source. 
As a result human skin and tissues are so 
unnaturally dried that they are susceptible 
to the attacks of germs that would other- 
wise be resisted, while the drying of wood- 
work, bookbindings and other articles leads 
to damage and destruction. А proper 
moistening of the air thus promotes health 
and is a preservative. 

The correct degree of humidity will re- 
quire the evaporation of a quantity of water 
that will depend on the outside tempera- 
ture, the minimum being one gallon per 
day per room at 40 degrees. Evaporation 
must increase with lowered outside temp- 
eratures, and will be at least three gallons 
per day per room during zero weather. 50 
great a quantity of water cannot be con- 
veniently handled by tanks on the radiators, 
but demands the installation of special ap- 
paratus. 

One such device has the appearance of 
an ordinary radiator enclosure, and is sub- 
stituted for a steam or hot water radiator 
at a point from which it can influence the 
entire house. [ts heating section is con- 
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nected to the boiler and is on the principle 
of an automobile radiator; air is forced 
through it by an electric blower designed 
for quiet operation, and is discharged 
through curved passages that are moist- 
ened by a continuous flow of water from 
small spravs. Under maximum conditions 
this machine can evaporate as much as one 
and one-half gallons of water per hour. 
The degree of humidity depends on the 
flow of water, which is controlled by a 
regulator placed on a wall, while а ther- 
mostat controls.the delivery of warm air 
by starting and stopping the motor. А fur- 
ther advantage of this device is that the 
current of air 15 washed and cleansed as it 
passes through the sprays. 

Water pans are usually built into warm 
air heaters, but in sizes that are now known 
to be entirely too small; in the new designs 
the tanks are large and are kept filled by 
float valves. 

This is but one of the many improve- 
ments that have brought warm air systems 
to a high peak of development. The un- 
satisfactory service of earlier warm air 
systems was due in part to the feebleness 
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of the rising air currents; today, circula- 
tion is forced by an electric fan placed in 
the cool air intake. In addition to the ducts 
leading warm air to the registers, there 1s 
a second set by which cooled air returns 
for reheating, and the system thus pro- 
vides a continuous circulation of air that 
can be maintained at any desired tempera- 
ture. Under these conditions the entire 
volume of air can be humidified by pass- 
ing it over an evaporating tank built in 
the heater. 

In one highly developed gas-fired system 
a tank kept filled with water by a float 
valve is placed above the flame and in the 
main air passage; steam that is continually 
being formed humidifies the air and is dis- 
tributed through the house. The propor- 
tions are such that the correct degree of 
humidification is constantly maintained. 
This system further provides two filters 
that cleanse the air of all dust. So come 
plete a machine as this can be useful in 
the summer as well as in the winter, for 
the running of the motor and blower will 
maintain through the house an invigor- 
ating circulation of air. 
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T has long been a problem to combat 
successfully nature's destructive agents. 
Fire, earthquakes and such insects as the 
termite concern us most. Catastrophies 
like the Berkeley and Mill Valley fires and 
the Santa Barbara earthquake may be 
avoided if the most improved engineering 
methods are employed in the design and 
erection of our buildings. 

To combat these three menaces and рге- 
sent a dwelling that will have beauty as 


Note Mr, Gill is a member of the firm of Roper & Gill, structural engi- 
neers, Oakland California. 
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well as durability, a steel frame-hollow 
tile residence was designed by W. C. Tait, 
Jr., and the home is now being built under 
his supervision in St. James Wood, Pied- 
mont, California, for J. H. L'Hommedieu 
Company, Inc. Miller & Warnecke, arch- 
itects, of Oakland, have assisted in beauti- 
fying the house in color and design, while 
the structural steel details have been han- 
dled by Messrs. Roper «€ Gill. 


The steel frame was fabricated and 
erected by the Judson Pacific Company. 
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Exposed tile is an important feature of the 
construction and excellent effects are be- 
ing obtained. Dickey Mastertile 15 being 
used throughout. 

The wall construction consists essentially 
of light steel studs between two 4 inch tile 
walls. The bracing of the studs is accom- 
plished by half inch rods diagonally and 
three-quarter inch pipe separators horizon- 
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consists of a two and a half inch concrete 
slab on steel-tex over junior beams which 
are structural steel shapes adaptable to light 
floor construction and wood flooring on 
Jeepers Whe таста arc all seol Steel 
sash are used throughout. 

The roof will be of terra cotta tile laid 
on trussed steel rafters of standard struc- 
tural steel shapes. All plumbing and wiring 
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PLANS, STEEL FRAME, HOLLOW TILE RESIDENCE, PIEDMONT 
Miller & Warnecke, Architects 


tally between floors. The air space provides 
insulation against dampness, heat and cold. 
The two four-inch tile walls are tied to- 
gether in alternate courses by bonding 
irons; the outside four inch tile wall is to 
be white washed and the inside tile wall is 
of buff color natural tile in the living room 
and hall and decorated with plastic paint 
in the remainder of the house. All ceilings 
are metal lath and plaster. Incidentally, 
this is the only place in the house where 
plaster is used. The first floor construction 


is easily taken care of between the steel 
studding of the frame and between the tile. 
This air space between the tile walls forms 
excellent insulation against dampness and 
cold as well as heat. A sanitary feature ot 
this house of special merit is its immunity 
against vermin and injurious insects which 
today are causing injury to homes in some 
localities. 

The garage in the basement will provide 
for two cars and will be fireproof. Garage 
doors will be electrically controlled. Heat 
for this residence will be provided by an 
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oil burning hot air 
furnace. 

'The contract price 
of the house exclu- 
sive of lot is +8 cents 
per cubic foot. Ihe 
weight of the steel 
frame is approxi- 
mately twelve and 
one-half tons and its 
cost is less than ten 
per cent of the cost 
of the house. The 
total original cost 
will not exceed ten 
per cent more than a 
wood frame house 
with plaster inside 
AMO OME Е | 
maintenance cost, 
low insurance and 
negligible deprecia- 
Dom of Ше S вест 
frame hollow tile 
house are some of 
the finer features of 
this type of construc- 
tion. 

ж ж ж 

While on the sub- са » 
ject of steel frame 
construction of resi- 
dences it is inter- 
esting to note the 
CO mel iret OMS OL 
the Connccticut 
Architectural League, which recently зроп- 
sored a competition for a steel frame house. 

L. R. Hammond, chairman of the com- 
mittee having charge of the competition, in 
filing his report, stated: “Мапу interesting 
things were revealed to the committee 
through this competition. One is a house of 
steel frame construction of Spanish design 
which was being built by W. C. Tait, Jr., 
at Oakland, California, under contract for 
48 cents a cubic foot, as against ап ауег- 
age price of forty-five cents for wood frame 
construction in Connecticut, and fifty-five 
to sixty cents for brick construction. 

“A second 18 what appears to be а new 
method of steel frame design which would 
greatly simplify work of erection, and with 
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this an alleged. new 
method of sheathing, 
having what seems 
to be many distinct 
amel i hip om banat 
advantages over 
methods and materi- 
als now in use. 

“Information ob- 
tained through this 
competition appears 
to indicate that the 
steel frame is the 
method of house 
construction which 
will, if properly de- 
veloped, most nearly 
permit of 75 per cent 
of the work being 
done in the factory 
on а basis of 312 
days work for 312 
days pay, as against 
312 days pay for 200 
days work, when, as 
at present, Z5 рег 
cent of construction 
is done in the field 
and the rest in the 
factory. 

“Апа further, the 
steel frame method 
providesopportunity 
for a quality of pre- 
cision and coordina- 
поп of all service in- 
stallations, water, heat, electric power and 
light, ventilation, etc., with a correspond- 
ing great reduction in cost, which seems 
practically impossible to older methods of 
house construction. 

“The foregoing paragraph is not meant 
to appear to favor the making of one or 
more standardized types in the factory to 
be shipped knocked down for erecting on 
the field. What appears to be required is 
merely easily assembled standard units per- 
mitting house designers the same, or even 
greater freedom in designing, than may 
be now had in the use of wood frame or 
masonry construction. It is only by compe- 
tition among designers that we may hope to 
see the art thrive.” 


MODERNIZING THE HOME 


OW great numbers of Americans may 
| modernize their homes in 1930 to make 
them accord with the national ideal of 
beautiful homes expressed by Former Pres- 
ident Coolidge in his speech at Mountain 
Lake, Florida, is indicated by Gerald Lyn- 
ton Kaufman of the New York Chapter of 
the American Institute of Architects. 

Characterizing the speech as а great 
stimulus from.the head of the nation, to the 
movement for bringing harmony of design 
and environment into every residence com- 
munity, Mr. Kaufman recalls the Presi- 
dent's remarks: 

"Some of the most appealing and fasci- 
nating homes in the world are small. They 
may represent but little outlay and be the 
abode of people of moderate means, but if 
there dwells fine character within it will 
shine forth and give to all the surroundings 
a touch of peace and loveliness which the 
most spacious palace cannot surpass. 

“While few have the means to present 
such a gorgeous display as will here strike 
the eye and the ear, It is well to remember 
that beauty is not dependent upon large 
areas or great heights.” 

Modernizing must mean far more than 
simply replacing the obsolete with the up- 
to-date; it must mean far more than an in- 
crease in comfort and convenience; and it 
must transcend the mere substitution of the 
beautiful for the ugly. The economics of 
modernizing concerns the resultant value 
of the finished home and must stand com- 
parison with new construction involving a 
similar investment. 

“But how can the two be compared?” 
asks Mr. Kaufman. “How can а home- 
owner weigh in the balance a contemplated 
expenditure of $5,000 for modernization, 
as against $25,000 for a new home, and 
expect to get an intelligent reading of the 
scales? The answer is in most cases, that 
he cannot; but here is where the architect 
may step in to adjust the balance with the 
weight of his own experience. 

“The architect is the only disinterested 
expert who can advise whether or not 


modernization is economically practicable 
in each particular instance. Mr. John 
Smith’s house, built in 1910 and worth 
$15,000 today, may be made to have a re- 
modernization without an appreciation of 
its re-sale valuc to the $18,000 class. 

"Who is going to tell Mr. Smith what to 
do, and who is going to advise Mr. Jones 
what todo? The manufacturers and the 
builders are both honest and willing ad- 
visers; the products advertised in the news- 
papers and magazines may be just the very 
things wanted, and the best of their respect- 
ive kinds; the builders may give the most 
reasonable estimates. Yet who except the 
architect may stand off beside the owner 
and view the house from a properly disin- 
terested perspective, to advise moderniza- 
tion for the Smith house and something else 
for his neighbor? 

“Mr. Jones is not to be dismissed by the 
‘no’ of economics; neither the manufactur- 
ers nor the builders are going to Чозе Mr. 
Jones simply because he had the foresight 
to seek professional advice. His old house 
is no longer satisfactory; he considered 
modernization at first, but the specialist 
that was called in prescribed a change of 
climate instead of an operation. 

“Jones sits down with the architect and 
looks over the economics of his own case. 
He finds out that he can take advantage of 
the $15,000 market value, sell his home, 
and add the $5,000 allotted for moderniza- 
tion to make up a $20,000 budget for a new 
building. He finds out further that by se- 
curing the right kind of property and by 
having complete drawings and specifica- 
tions prepared, he can build a new home 
with a $25,000 re-sale value and ‘keep up 
with the Smiths.’ 

“Tt seems а little more trouble and a lit- 
Пе more loss of time in Jones’ case, but it 
means also a sound investment with a net 
difference in value of $7,000 over the idea 
of modernizing. The material dealers and 
the manufacturers will have sold him three 
times the amount of home-building mer- 
chandise first contemplated, the builder 
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will have signed a contract threc times as 
large, with corresponding profits, and Mr. 
Jones himself will be $7,000 to the good in 
the final value of his home. 

“Meanwhile Smith has not been faring 
at all badly either. For modernization has 
been prescribed for his case and he is tak- 
ing advantage of the best that is offered for 
the success of the operation. He has told 
his architect that he wishes to invest $5,000 
in his home as it now stands, and the archi- 
tect has assured him of the economic sound- 
ness of the idea. Only this is not the full 
extent of the professional service. 

“Tt must be decnmiedan what vay the 
$5,000 сап be spent to best advantage. 
Shall it Бе tor a new roof, colored tile bath- 
rooms, hardwood floors, and new shingles 
on the exterior? Or should a smaller sum 
be spent outside the house simply for re- 
staining the roof and repainting the 
shingles, with the greater part of the invest- 
ment devoted to brass plumbing, a new 
heating system, insulation of the walls, and 
plastering on wire lath? 

"Smith's house may need one kind of 
modernizing and the house next to Smith's 
an entirely different kind. The architect 
helps him come to a decision, but in doing 
so discovers an entirely new problem con- 
fronting his client. 

“Smith has now developed an economic 
complication; the pressure of enthusiasm 
and of a rising stock-market has gone to his 
head, and he wishes to put $10,000 into 
modernization. His architect, however, ге- 
alizing the superlative value of good- will 
over an increased commission, show: him 
that the additional expenditure, though it 
may add to the appearance e and comfort of 
his home, will not raise the re-sale value. 

“Economically speaking, $5,000 worth of 
modernization will raise the market value 
to $25,000 but $10,000 worth of moderniza- 
tion will raise it only to $26,000--in Smith's 


case. Here is where the term moderniza- 
tion supercedes the old idea of ‘remod- 
eling—for in 1919 Smith would have 


known no way of setting a limit to his in- 
vestment. 

“Plans and specifications are drawn up, 
estimates are secured from several local 
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builders, and finally a contract is signed. 
In due time the remodeling has been fin- 
ished and Smith can move back to his $25,- 
000 home.” 

The message of modernizing is the mes- 
sage of today, ever before the eyes of home- 
owners. But it should be supplemented by 
the qualifying message of caution, which is 
the word of modern economics. And who 


15 better qualified to offer these words of 
caution than the architect? 


АРКА ОЕ АР RIA 
GROUNDS 


A nation-wide mosaic of "master city, 
PX county and regional plans,” pro- 
vide for larger park and recreation areas, 
parkways, traffic and transportation sys- 
tems, group buildings and zoning regula- 
tions, is urged by Charles H. C heney of Los 
Angeles, ШІ! of the Cit® and Regional 
Planning Committee of the American Insti- 
Ute st Architects. 

The major objective of such plans is more 
bre athing space in American cities, more 

"impressive scenery for nerve- racked, city- 
strained men, women and children. 

Collis: Mr. Cheney points out, has 
already passed a Planning Act, which went 
into effect on August 1, and which makes 
mandatory upon each city, county and re- 
gional planning commission to make and 
adopt a master plan, including these various 
features. 

“This 15 a distinct step forward in the 
progress of the country, We asserts. “Jt 15 
even more forward looking than the model 
standard planning enabling act recommend- 
ed by the Hoover Committee of the U. $ 
Department of Commerce in 1927, which 
largely inspired California’s less definite 
Planning Act ot 192% 

“Most students of social problems are fa- 
miliar with a good many of the factors 
which must be taken into account in prepar- 
me any usable plan of city or regional de- 
velopmcnt. 

“We know that it is not practical to lo- 
cate a school building, or the local play- 
ground for the children who are to use the 
school, without taking careful account of 
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the centers of present and future 
ulation. 

“These in turn are dependent upon the 
previous manner of growth of the neighbor- 
hood and its zone ordinance, which des 
termines whether it shall continue as a resi- 
dential district. Both schools and play- 
grounds are safer, cleaner, quieter and more 
attractive off of major highways. 

n a simmiiar way all the other parts of 
the city’s master plan really have important 
bearing upon this choice of location. The 
same is trué in.the larger units of the county 
or region. 

“Now we have county zoning coming in- 
to more general use, with zoning regula- 
tions for areas desiring protection, both res- 
idential and industrial. This helps to effect 
sounder planning and community building. 

"General principles have been develop- 
ed regarding the kinds of recreation areas, 
school playgrounds, public plavgrounds and 
parks, which are needed and should be in- 
cluded in making city, county and regional 
plans. 

-Tire eincieney of a system of parks 1s а 
on de and difficult matter to estimate, 
for it cannot be figured in dollars and cents 
like a real estate "deal or any commercial 
project. 

“At intervals about the city there should 
Бе outdoor beauty spots for the restful recre- 
ation of both old and young. Here should 
be found the quiet walks and the refresh- 
ing beauty of trees, shrubs, flowers and 

lawns, what has been called that real park 
quality which benefits the city dweller from 
vouth to old age. 

“llm each distinet part of the city there 
should be a neighborhood park of from 
fifteen to fifty acres, forming a general adult 
recreation center. 

“In addition to these local recreational 
requirements, there should be areas of 
great natural scenic beauty, worthy of perm- 
anent perpetuation and care, which may 
зае Беа few acres S up to sev eral hundred or 
even thousand acres in extent. 

“Maenificent street trees are a most no- 
ticeable and refreshing asset in any com- 
munity. The most forward looking have 
early been сои Сеа tO an extensive tree 
planting program. This naturally requires 
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appointment of a tree warden, and continu- 
ous appropriations for the care of street 
trees. 

“High class residence cities, proud of 
their appearance and attracting large num- 
Pers of visitors, find it profit НЫЕ to create 
show drives and parkways, 150 to 300 feet 
wide and well lined with trees and flower- 
ing shrubs, connecting up the various parks 
and principal points of interest around the 
city. Chicago and Kansas City are famous 
for such parkways. 

“A parkway 15 а route limited to passen- 
ger vehicles, and made exceptionally agree- 
able as a route of pleasure travel by every 
possible means, but especially by the feeling 
of openness that comes only with plenty of 
width and by an ample enframement of 
trees, shrubs, and other plantations in the 
parallel wide sidewalk areas. 

“There is justification for providing such 
a parkway or boulevard as one of the main 
thoroughfares of a city wherever conditions 
аге such that commercial trafhe can be tak- 
еп care of in other Or nearby Toutes, and 
that the amount and kind of passenger traf- 
fic over the proposed route would make the 

extra public enjoyment afforded bv the 
parkway or boulevard worth its cost. 

“A parkway or boulevard may be used 
mainly Бу people going to and from busi- 
Mess añd yet give them а great (сл! от imei- 
dental recreation and pleasure. 

“Such parkway thoroughfares, as far as 
possible, should lead past the principal 
parks and scenic views of the city, showing 
ihem to the best advantage of local people. 

“Width in parkways is necessary to se- 
cure ample permanent spaces for planting, 
which is what makes a boulevard refresh- 
ing and useful. A width of 200 to 220 feet 
would generally be a minimum, but more 
than this is usually desirable. 

“In the case of all parkways, houses 
should be set back fifty to one hundred feet 
from the sidewalk, and suitable legal meth- 
ods of securing this should be adopted at 
the time of planning. 

“Acquirement of all kinds of play- 
erounds, parks and parkwavs may come to 
the public by gift, Бу lease with option to 
purchase, or by outright purchase. 

[Please turn to Page 109] 
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More Study to Roof Lines Needed 
а 


Proper Charge jor Services Rendered 


* Public More Appreciative of Architect’s Mission 


OOFS are the most ancient detail of man’s architectural endeavors of which we 
{| have any knowledge, dating back to the remotest of prehistoric times. Roofs 
ij Were man's first practical concern. He took advantage of those nature had 
provided by caves and dens, and later man dug holes for himself that roofs 
should be provided. As he improved in building technique, man saw to it that his roofs 
not only were skillfully constructed to serve their practical purposes, but also to be 
things of beauty especially when visible from the surrounding terrain. In hot countries 
their existence as terraces became places of romance, as Guy de Maupassant has so grace- 
fully related, and they had singular beauty when viewed from above, and mystery 
when seen from below. 


It was left for the last century to prostitute them to uncouth purposes and appear- 
ance until, on business structures, their clutter of tanks, pent houses, staggering telephone 
braces and finally illuminated signs, were enough to make the angels weep, and weep they 
probably did and do, if, as we surmise, they had to view them from above. 


During this last generation, architects generally have done what they could to miti- 
gate this blight and no building project of the present day would be acceptable without 
careful consideration being given to housing roof impedimenta with care and artistic 
skill. Investors in building construction are willing to pay the cost of visible roofs 
which conceal the mechanical needs of the habitable building below, and such roof 
designs have been the salvation of the skyline of the modern city. 


How much the design of roofs will be af fected by the development of passenger fly- 
ing remains to be seen. j. roofs that are now visible from below will be beautiful 
when viewed from above. Until the problem of landing air craft on very limited areas 
has been solved, flat surfaces for such purposes will not Бе a serious element in roof 
problems. The sign man will probably be the first to take advantage of the visibility of 
roofs from above, and unless that phase of the problem is given more serious attention 
than that of illuminated signs as now seen from below, another irritation will be added to 
our already distracted and hectic existence. 

Turning to the lighter side of the subject of roofs, the medieval builders carried far 
the science and theory of roof design and construction, enveloping the elements in quaint 
phraseology. How many architects of today know offhand about such terms as straining 
piece, common rafter, pole-plate, puncheon, camber-beam, joggle and cogging? 


ГА | VERY recent ruling by Judge Leon Y. Yankwich in the case of a suit by an archi- 
EN tectural associateship against the Calvary Presbyterian Church is of serious interest 
to the profession. 

The architects, Messrs. Norman F. Marsh and De Wight I. Kindig, were sueing for 
payment based on drawings prepared for church construction which were not used; the 
work being done over again for a building to be considerably less in cost. 

The decision, favoring the defendants, stated that architects must base their percent- 
age of pay on the building erected and not the building originally planned. Judge 
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Yankwich, who has a notable reputation for clear thinking and fair mindedness, ac- 
cording to press reports, ruled that if a certain structure is planned and later a cheaper 
опе is erected, the architects must use the building actually constructed on which to 
base their compensation. 


‚ Тһе proceedings of the trial and the merits of the case are not at hand and the 
writer has no mind to analyze this particular decision but as a precedent it is generally 
liable to lead to considerable embarrassment on the part of architects when charging for 
their services. The conscientious practitioner does not desire compensation over and 
above what he is entitled to charge for services performed which are not of ultimate 
value to his client. It is often difficult to arrive at the approximate cost of work until 
detailed and costly drawings have been prepared, and the client’s knowledge of the cost 
of construction.and especially that of the preparation of drawings, is frequently exceed- 
ingly vague. This applies particularly to church and residential work. ‘There are usu- 
ally three elements in this problem, the amount of money to be expended, the quantity 
of work to be construeted, and the quality. The architect must have control of at least one 
of these elements to have the results turn out satisfactory all around. If he relinquishes 
all of them to the average owner, he is liable in the end to be, as contemporary slang 
has ii “sunk. 


ANNE wonders sometimes why anyone in his senses wants to be an architect anyway. 
He enters a career of life long study, hard work and longer hours than any medical 
practitioner would think of putting up with. But the urge apparently comes to enough 
men to keep the profession going and in the end the satisfaction of seeing the result of 
mental stress envolved into concrete form gives comfort and pride. Homer's use of the 
work "architectos," derived from “archestectos,” the chief fabricator, has, in the mind of 
the frivolous, a double meaning, especially when related to preliminary estimates. 
Aside from this, what does the public in general think of architects and are people 
learning to appreciate good architecture? 


In any structure of even modest pretentions there 1s architectural work to be per- 
formed. Somebody must do it and the client must pay for it. If the structure is done 
by the speculator-builder or the carpenter-architect, there is an architectural cost which, 
in the end, is paid for by the purchaser or client, even though that cost is merged into 
other costs and the client is told that he is "saved the expense of an architect." The intel- 
ligent public knows this and is influenced accordingly. The wise client would not think 
of having the architectural work done thus anonymously. He knows that he needs an 
architect of professional standing to guard his interests and see that he gets what he is 
paying for. Usually he is willing to pay an architect instead of a carpenter for this service. 

On the whole the public in general has a growing appreciation of the work and 
activities of the professional architect. This is shown to some extent by the increasing 
number of laymen who subscribe to the architectural journals. 


Few laymen attain the heights of architectural wisdom and understanding of such 
men as Dr. George Ellery Hale, who contributed a beautiful essay to the Bertram Gros- 
venor Goodhue Book, published by the American Institute of Architects, but sound ap- 
preciation for good architecture is certainly increasing. For proof of this one has only 
to look about and observe the constantly improving quality of new architectural work. 
Without the lay clients! co-operation, this im provement would be impossible. 


CARLETON MONROE WINSLOW, А. I. A., Los Angeles, California. 
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EDITORIAL CHAT 


TA CHICAGO architect, whose busi- 
EEN ness in the course of a year runs into 
the millions, wrote me the other day to in- 
quire about the possibilities of opening a 
Pacino Coast office, san Е raneyscossr Dos 
Angeles preferred Lie went Ol IO rela 
how much Western material the Eastern 
architectural magazines have been printing 
of late and he wondered if business was 50 
much better here than in the East. We wrote 
him that without wishing to discourage his 
ambitions to “branch out” we could see lit- 
tle prospect for his success in California un- 
less he had something already lined up 
to keep him busy at the outset. There are 
quite enough architects on the Pacific Coast 
now and present building conditions cer- 
tainlv do not warrant adding to this num- 
Бег. (50, San Francisco, “Los Angeles, 
Portland and Seattle do not need any more 
architects. 

Just to impress the reader how the East- 
ern periodicals are featuring Pacific Coast 
architecture of late, let us quote a few head- 
ings from the September issue of the Amer- 
ican Architect (practically all of this mate- 
rial, by the way, has appeared in THE AR- 
CHITECT AND ENGINEER from time to time) 
House in Portland, Oregon, by A. Glenn 
Stanton; Home in Broadmoor by Arthur 
Loveless ШИШ алп arco Portland: 
House of J. R. Bowles, Portland; House 
at Beverly Hills, California; Guaranty 
Building and Loan Association Building, 
Los Angeles; Dufwin Theater, Oakland; 
Income Securities Building, Oakland; Las 
Encinas Sanitarium, Pasadena, ес. etc: 

And for text matter we pick up Pencil 
Points, to find lengthy articles by Cal- 
fornia architects. Ernest Irving Freese of 
Los Angeles offers his ideas on the meth- 
od of “Perspective Projection”; Nat Piper, 
President of the Long Beach Architects’ 
League, writes about “The California Mis- 
sions" and Charles Kyson of Hollywood 
discusses “The Architect's Profit and Pro- 
duction Cost.” 
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E о the develop- 
ùi ment of Washington as a “clinic in 
architecture” where results of importance 
to the entire nation are being worked out, 
the American Institute of Architects has 
launched a campaign for the immediate 
adoption of similarly coordinated city and 
regional plans by every community 
throughout the country. 

To “bring before other cities the object 
lesson of the work accomplished through 
systematic layout and building in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the Institute has dupli- 
cated а film made under the direction of 
Secretary of the Treasury Andrew МУ. Mel- 
lon, and through its Chapters is exhibiting 
it widely to groups of architects, city plan- 
ners, and civic bodies. (Mr. Cheney will 
show this film at the Architects’ Conven- 
tion in Los Angeles this month.) 

“Not a casual, but an amazing progress 
has been made in the development of the 
Federal Cil Horace Т caslee, CMO 
man of the Institute Committee on the Na- 
пола! Capital declared in a report made 
public by C. Herrick Hammond of Chi- 
cago, president of the Institute. 

“Тһе extent of this progress can best be 
realized by comparing present conditions 
with conditions five years ago. In 1923 the 
development of W ashington was handi- 
capped not only by lack ‘of funds, but by 
lack of co-ordinated, comprehensive plan- 
ning. Not only was there lack of co-opera- 
tion in planning, but there was a large fac- 
tor of planning at cross purposes. 

“At the 1923 convention, the Institute 
took the position that if a definite program 
of development were established this con- 
fusion would be eliminated, and it ap- 
pointed a special committee to develop this 
line of procedute: 

“Results have amply justified the theory. 
In five years almost unbelievable accomp- 
lishments have been made. The planning 
commission has evolved comprehensive 
plans for the District of Columbia and for 
the entire region. It has the sympathetic 
and active support of a corresponding 
Maryland Planning Commission. It has 
received the beginnings of support from a 
similar Virginia planning commission. 

“The results obtained have been due in 
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large measure to sympathetic contact devel- 
oped between the Planning Commission 
and the legislative bodies. In all, more 
than $116,000,000 have been authorized for 
federal buildings and improvements in the 
capital. 

“From a standstill, the public buildings 
project has jumped to a $200,000,000 under- 
taking for the entire triangle between Penn- 
Sylvania Avenue, В Street and Fifteenth. 
Of this total, $25,000,000 have been author- 
ized for the purchase of the land, and $50,- 
000,000 toward-the building development. 

“Ап appropriation of $5,0 000,000 has 
been made tor the development of the area 
between the Union Station and the Capitol, 
including new highway connections and 
carrying with it authority for the develop- 
ment of the Mall. 

“A $25,000,000 project has been author- 
ОП ог а new municipal center on the 
north side of Pennsylvania Avenue. An- 
other $14,000,000 has been authorized for 
the Arlington Memorial Bridge and its 
connections, which include the develop- 
ment of B Street as a memorial highway to 
the foot of Capitol Hill; and $450,000,000 
have been appropriated for the develop- 
ment of the Mount Vernon Boulevard. 

“Aside from any question of appropria- 
tions, the Government is giving full con- 
sideration to the importance of having 113 
work carried out by the ablest men it can 
obtain.” 

In this connection should be noted a 
changed attitude on the part of the pro- 
fession. We no longer find a scramble for 
government work. We find instead the 
ablest men willing to give hugely of their 
time and ability without compensation. 

Architects in every part of the United 
States should become more intimately ac- 
quainted with the momentous work of de- 
velopment of their Capitol, and communi- 
ties should model their efforts on the steps 
which have been taken toward creating a 
city expressing the highest aspirations of 
the American nation. 


ж 
ТМ you imagine several hundred 
Ма mechanics working in a machine shop 
or foundry clad in white trousers? What 
a sorry spectacle those white pants must 
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present at the close of a day's work! But 
if that is vour conclusion, dear reader, you 
are all wrong. Read this from a pamphlet 
which the American Rolling Mill Com- 
pany has broadcast to the world: 

"Workmen garbed in white trousers are 
more efficient and more careful than men 
attired in overalls and customary laborers’ 
clothes. 

“Since that first squad dared to institute 
anew style in steel plant wearing apparel 
the number of pairs of white duck pants 
have increased until about +00 men of the 
plant personnel are now going about their 
work in spotless white and liking it. 


“The idea has a psychological trend, and 
it will be news to many today to learn that 
a steel man doesn’t think that psychology 
is some foreign language. ‘The idea, in fact, 
is this: A man who is careless or slovenly 
about his wearing apparel will likely be 
slovenly about his work. Dress him up in 
neat clothing and you make him into a 
more careful worker. Likewise you find a 
man who is particular about his clothing 
and he will be particular about his work.” 

That's the idea of the white pants. Put 
white ducks on the average man and you 
change his character and "his habits. The 
old saying that ‘clothes make the man,’ is 
being worked ОШ on а large Kale at 
the Middletown, Ohio, factory —F. W. J. 


A PEE POR GINE AES 
GROUNDS 


[Concluded from Page 105] 


“To be a good neighbor each school and 
playground should be thickly planted with 
a screen of shrubs and trees, twenty to forty 
feet wide, outside the playground fence. 

"[t3s a well established fact that residen- 
tal property facing a public park gains in 
й Тези Years to сису per cent mores Име 
than property not near a park. On the other 
hand property facing ill-kept, unfenced 
and unplanted school buildings and grounds 
15 often depreciated in value. 

“Tt is the function of the Planning Com- 
mission to work out a common plan for all 
these developments, and then to guide that 
plan into permanent execution.’ 


OCTOBER EXHIBITIONS 

During the first two weeks of October the one- 
man display in the exhibition rooms of the Architects 
Building, Fifth and Figueroa streets, Los Angeles, 
consisted of the work of Julian Е. Garnsey, mural 
painter. Sketches in color for the painted decoration 
of walls and ceilings and photographs of executed work 
were shown. 

АН. Garnsey is in the second generation of deco- 
rative painters in his family. He trained in architec 
tural design at Harvard and in painting in Parts as 
the pupil of Jean-Paul Laurens and Richard Miller. 
He was president of the Art Students League of New 
York in 1915-1917. 

Since coming to California his commissions have in- 
cluded the decoration of the Automobile Club of South- 
ern California, the Hotel Del Monte, the Central Li- 
brary of Los Angeles, the Bank of Hawaii, Honolulu, 
and the new auditorium and library of the University 
of California at Los Angeles. 


NEWSOM AND NEWSOM BUSY 
New work in the office of Messrs. Newsom and 
Federal Realty Building, Oakland, in- 
cludes additional buildings at the Harold Mack ranch, 
near Del Monte. The main house has already been 


Newsom, 


built and with the completion of the several struc- 
tures being planned, the estate will be a show place in 
Monterey County. Alterations and additions are 
planned by the same architects to the А. G. Spilker 
ranch at Danville, Contra Costa County. The firm 
has completed drawings for an eight room stucco house 
in Piedmont for С. Henshaw. 


$250,000 SANTA MONICA HOME 
Morgan, Walls and Clements, Van Nuys build- 
ing, Los Angeles, have completed plans for a large 
to be built Monica for Mrs. 
May Rundge at an estimated cost of $250,000. There 
will be forty rooms, fourteen baths, servants’ quar- 


residence near Santa 


hers etc. 


ANNUAL ELECTION 
The annual election of officers of the Architects’ 
Hollywood will be held 
Wednesday in October. A committee composed of 
John Roth, chairman, V. B. McClurg and Wm. 
Hodges was appointed at the last meeting to make 


League of the second 


nominations. 
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HAS MUCH RESEDENCE WORK 

The office of Edwin L. Snyder, 2101 Addison 
street, Berkeley, is busy on several important commis- 
sions for residence work, including a stucco house to 
be built on Scenic Road, Berkeley, for Dr. John A. 
Grennan, Jr.; a Spanish house in Claremont Pines for 
R. VV. Croninger; an English residence on San Luis 
Road, Berkeley, for Dr. М.Н. Grove and а house 
in Piedmont for S. H. Kelley. Mr. Snyder’s office is 
also working on preliminaries for a four story rein- 
forced concrete apartment house to Бе constructed 
on Hilgard avenue, Berkeley. 


We НО WEERS OFFICE AC TIN E 

New work in the office of William H. Weeks, San 
Francisco architect, includes a $60,000 store and 
apartment building in Santa Cruz for A. L. Gold- 
stein and associates; a two-story store and apartment 
building in Watsonville for А. В. Beck; a $50,000 
unit to the Hollister high school; a new gymnastum 
for the Watsonville high school district and a com- 
mission to design the new units to the Alhambra high 
school in Martinez, Contra Costa county. 


BERKELEY'S NEW PUBLIC LIBRARY 

James W. Placheck is designing the new Berkeley 
public library in the modernistic style. His prelimin- 
ary plans have been approved and they show a struc- 
ture that promises to be unique and radically differ- 
ent from any public building in the university city. A 
portfolio of sketches, showing how Mr. Placheck de- 
veloped the problem, will be featured in THE ARCHI- 
ткст AND ENGINEER for November. The library 
trustees have agreed to spend $250,000 on the build- 
ing, not including furnishings and equipment. 

SAN JOSE APARTMENTS 

Messrs. Binder and Curtis of San Jose have com- 
pleted plans for a two story frame and stucco apart- 
ment building for Charles Rosenham. There will be 
ten apartments of two and three rooms each. The lo- 
cation is 9th street, near San Carlos, San Jose. 


MEYER TO BE PRESIDENT 
Frederick H. Meyer, who will shortly return from 
a three months trip abroad with Mrs. Meyer, is to be 
the new president of San Francisco Chapter A. |. A. 
The election will take place at the next regular meet- 
ing of the Chapter. 
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SAN FRANCISCO SCHOOL WORK 

Messrs. Miller and Pflueger, of San Francisco, are 
busy on plans for a $900,000 school building to be 
known as the George Washington High school and 
which will occupy a considerable portion of the block 
bounded by Geary, 30th and 32nd avenues, San Fran- 
cisco, Gymnasium and shop buildings are planned for 
the Francisco Junior High school, 5. Heiman, archi- 
tect. Bakewell and Weihe 
bleachers and an athletic field at the Balboa school and 


are architects for new 


Shea and Shea are architects for a junior high school 
in Westwood Park, estimated to cost $600,000. 


de 


GAS COMPANY TO BUILD 

The Pacific Gas & Electric Company will erect a 
large Class B garage and gas meter repair building on 
the block bounded by Folsom, Shotwell, 18th and 19th 
San 
pleted by the Architectural Department of the com- 
pany of which Ivan Frickstad is chief drattsman. Ap- 
proximately $500,000 will be expended on the im- 
provements. 


streets, Francisco. The plans have been com- 


MEDICO DENTAL BUILDING 

Earl W. Morrison has prepared plans for a Med- 
ical and Dental building, which is to be erected on the 
southwest corner of Commercial and Magnolia streets, 
Bellingham. 

The brick building will cover an area 100x110 feet, 
the main portion being 60х110 feet. There will be 
stores on the ground floor. The estimated cost 1s $600,- 


000. 


MEDICAL ARTS TOWER 
John Graham, architect, of Seattle, with Heath, 
Gove & Bell, of Tacoma, as associates, has been com- 
missioned to draw plans for the Rhodes Medical Arts 
‘Tower, twenty stories high, which is to be built above 
Ninth street on St. Helens avenue, Tacoma, Washing- 
ton. The structure will cost $1,250,000. 


STORE BUILDING 
Plans are being prepared in the offices of Messrs. 
Bertz, Maury and Winter, 210 Post srreet, San Fran- 
cisco, for eleven stores to be built on 15th street, at 


Franklin, Oakland. 


PUBLIC BATH HOUSE 
Plans have been prepared by Carl Werner, archi- 
tect in San Francisco, for a public bath house for the 
City of Alameda, to be built at the foot of Washing- 
ton Park, that city. 
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ARCHITECT GUY BROWN BUSY 

Plans are being prepared in the office of Guy 
Brown, Oakland architect, for a large two story Span- 
ish house, to be built on the Moraga Road, Oakland, 
for Herbert Hauser. A three car garage, swimming 
pool, etc., have been completed оп the property and 
construction of the house is expected to go forward im- 
mediately. Mr. Brown is also making plans for a 
Spanish house іп Rockridge Terrace for Mrs. Ellen 
O'Donnell and for a one story factory and store 
building on 39th street, west of San Pablo avenue, 
Oakland. 


TWO APARTMENT BUILDINGS 
William K. Bartges, architect, 1611 Posen Ave., 
Berkeley, has plans for а three-story and basement 
frame and stucco apartment building to cost $70,000. 
He is also preparing plans for a three-story wood 
frame with a one-story Class B apartment building to 


be erected on Bellevue avenue, Oakland, at a cost ot 
$50,000. 


PORTLAND FACTORY 
Richard Sundeleaf is architect for a building for the 
Jantzen Knitting Mills, East 19th between Glisen and 
Hoyt streets, Portland, Oregon, to cost $125,000. The 
building will be of reinforced concrete construction, 
two stories in heighth, and will contain а sprinkler 
system. 


CALIFORNIA STYLE HOMIE 


Drawings have been completed and а contract 
awarded by Gardner Dailey, 425 Mason building, 
San Francisco, for a two story early California style 
residence to be built at University avenue, Palo Alto, 
tor Mr. Manning. The approximate cost will be 


$50,000. A feature of the home will be a pipe organ. 


MR. ALDEN HONORED 
Charles H. Alden, of Seattle, an associate editor of 
THE ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER, has been retained аз 
adviser to the planning commission organized to draft 
a zoning ordinance for Bellingham. Mr. Alden is one 
of the architects most prominent in zoning and plan- 
ning organization work in Seattle. 


OAKLAND MERCANTILE BUILDING 
Sears-Roebuck Company will erect а three-story 
Class А store and loft building at Telegraph Ave., 
Scvamore and 27th streets, Oakland, from plans by 
Nimmons, Carr & Wright of Chicago, Ill. The P. J. 

Walker Company will be in charge of construction. 
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Epwarp H. Russ has opened an office for the prac- 
tice of architecture at 808 American Trust Building, 
Berkeley. Mr. Russ would like to have building 
material] literature, catalogues, samples, etc. 

S. G. Jackson has become associated with How arp 
SCHROEDER for the practice of architecture and engi- 
neering. Their office is in the Builders’ Exchange 
Building, 254 Hobart street, Oakland. 

James Linpsay МССВЕЕВУ, who has been prac- 
ticing architecture for the past two years with an 
office in the First National Bank Building, Berkeley, 
has gone to New York to further his experience in 
sculpture. Before returning to California Mr. Mc- 
Creery will do some traveling abroad. 

Автнов УУ. ANGEL has moved from 6111 Pacific 
Southwest Bank building to 150 5. Oak Knoll Ave., 
Los Angeles. 

Ricuarp С. FARRELL has opened an office at 11 5. 
Second Street, Alhambra, and desires catalogs and in- 
formation on building materials. 

Вовект STANTON has resigned as president of the 
Pasadena Architectural Club, and has returned to 
University of California at Berkeley to take а post- 
graduate course in architecture. 

Guy Lynn Возевкоок, San Francisco and Oak- 
land architect, is the inventor of the Du-Trak system 
of washing and lubricating automobiles. 

M. М. O'SHAUGIUNESSY, city engineer of San 
Francisco, has been instructed by the Board of Super- 
visors to prepare estimates of cost for a subway in 
Market street from The Embarcadero to Valencia 
street. 

ALBERT F. RoLLER, San Francisco architect, ad- 
dressed Richmond, Contra Costa 
County Rotary Club at the Hotel Carquinez, Кісһ- 
His topic was “Building a Sky- 


members of the 


mond, Sept. 13. 
scraper.” 

The architectural firm name of STODDARD & Son, 
following the death of its senior member, L. М. Stod- 
dard, has been changed to GEORGE WELLINGTON STOD- 
DARD, architect and engineer. The office is in the New 
Orpheum theater building, Seattle. 

FRED A. Brinkman, of Kalispell, Montana, has 
been appointed by Governor Erickson to the Montana 
State Board of Architectural Examiners. He succeeds 
FRED Е. WILLSON, of Bozeman, who resigned. 

Watrer С. FOLLAND has moved from 631 Pacific 
Southwest Bank building to 150 S. Oak Knoll Ave., 
Pasadena. 
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GEORGIAN STYLE RESIDENCE 
Plans have been completed by Reginald D. John- 
son of Los Angeles, for a Georgian style residence to 
be built in the Montecito district of Santa Barbara, 
for Mrs. Robert J. Baldwin. The estimated cost +š 
$250,000. 


BELMONT CHAPEL 
H. A. Minton, architect in San Francisco, has com- 
pleted plans for a one story stucco chapel at Belmont, 
San Mateo County. Mr. Minton has let a contract to 
build a two story concrete parochial residence in Mar- 
tinez for St. Catherine's Parish. 


THEATER BUILDING CONTRACT 
Fabre and Hildebrand, architects of San Francisco, 
have let contracts for the construction of a two story 
reinforced and Sutter 
sreets, San Francisco, to cost $50,000. The owner is 


H. E. Hesthal. 


concrete theater at Steiner 


FACTORY BUILDING 

Plans are being prepared for a concrete and hol- 
low tile factory to Бе built near the “Tanforan race 
track, San Mateo county, for Heintz and Kaufmann, 
219 Natoma street, San Francisco. There will be a 
group of five buildings covering a six acre site. 

APARTMENT BUILDING 

Walter С. Falch, Hearst building, San Francisco, 
is completing plans for a frame and brick veneer 
apartment building at 20th avenue and Santiago street, 
San Francisco, for Edward Cornell. The estimated 
cost is $20,000. 


15 STORY TEXTILE BUILDING 
Earl Morrison, of Seattle, is architect for a fifteen 
story textile building, estimated to cost $600,000, and 
which is to be erected on Fifth avenue at Virginia, 
north of the Renfro-Wadenstein building, Seattle. 


REMODEL MOUNTAIN HOUSE 
E. T. Spencer, architect in the Shreve Building, 
San Francisco, has completed drawings for remodel- 
ing a mountain house at Glacier Point, Yosemite Val- 
ley, for the Yosemite Park and Curry Company. 


CLAREMONT PINES RESIDENCE 
Plans have been completed by Ward and Blohme, 
architects in the Alaska Commercial building, San 
Francisco, for a large residence in Claremont Pines, 


Oakland. 
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COMPETITIONS 


CHICAGO WAR MEMORIAL 


"The War Memorial Committee of the City of 
Chicago, consisting of W. Rufus Abbott, Sewell L. 
Avery, Abel Davis, Milton J. Foreman, Roy D. 
Keehn, Robert P. Lamont, Robert R. McCormick, 
Julius Rosenwald, Howard P. Savage, James Simp- 
son (ex-officio Chairman of the Chicago Plan Com- 
mission), Albert A. Sprague and Walter Strong de- 
sires to announce that a nationwide competition will 
be held for the Chicago War Memorial, with attrac- 
tive prizes, and in accordance with the usage of the 
American Institute of Architects. 


Programs are now being issued and judgment will 
Бе announced early in December. Under this general 
invitation programs may be obtained from Earl H. 
Reed, Jr., Professional Adviser, War Memoria] Com- 
petition, 435 North Michigan avenue, Chicago, Ili- 
nois. 


CHURCH DESIGN 


Vhe Christian Herald is conducting a competition 
for Protestant churches. The program calls for pho- 
tographs and plans of finished churches having a total 
seating of 150 to 600 persons that have been completed 
not earlier than July Ist, 1927. The competition is re- 
stricted to new structures and will he judged on the 
following basis: I—Excellence of design; 2—Adequacy 
of building with regard to size and needs of congre- 
gation, and the constituency for which it is responsible 
in ministries of worshtp, religious education, fellow- 
ship and recreational activities; 3—Skill in selection 
and use of materials; 4—Economy in space and con- 
venience of plan; 5—Adaption to lot and orientation. 

Prizes will be awarded as follows: First Prize— 
$500 to the architect and $500 to the church; Second 
Prize—$150 to the architect and $150 to the church; 
Third Prize—$100 to the architect and $100 to the 
church; also several honorable mentions. 

The Jury of Award will consist of Harvey W. Cor- 
bett of New York, Philip Hubert Frohman of Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Boston, and Elmo Cameron Lowe 
of Evanston, Ш. R. H. Blatter, consulting architect 
of the Christian Herald Bureau of Church Planning, 
will act as professional adviser. 

The competition closes November 15, 1929, Copies 
of the program may be had upon application to the 
Christian Herald Association, Inc., +19 Fourth Ave- 


nue, New York. 
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FRANK T. SHEA 

The death of Frank “Г. Shea, one of San Francisco’s 
pioneer architects, occurred at his home in Ross, Marin 
County, California, September 17th. Mr. Shea had 
been ill three months. His death is mourned hy a 
wide circle of friends both in the profession and out- 
side. Some of the most prominent buildings erected 
in San Francisco, including churches and parochial 
schools, were designed Бу Mr. Shea who, at different 
periods, was associated with his brother, Will D. 
Shea and John O. Lofquist. 

Mr. Shea was a native of Bloomington, Illinois. He 
came to San Francisco when a young man, with his 
brother, Will D. Shea, with whom he was associated 
under the firm name of Shea & Shea at the time of his 
death. Completing his education in California, Mr. 
Shea attended the Beaux Arts in. Paris. 

Frank Shea was best known, perhaps, for the many 
Catholic churches he designed and built in all parts 
of the state. He was city architect for San Francisco 
two years following the fire, during which time he 
designed the City Hall dome, destroyed in 1906. 
Other work designed Бу him included the following 
churches in San Francisco: St. Brigid's, St. Vincent's 
de Paul, St. Paul's, St. James, Holy Cross, Star of 
the Sea, St. Monica's, the mortuary chapel at Holy 
Cross cemetery, and others, including schools and busi- 
ness buildings. 

Mr. Shea was a member of [gnatian Council, No. 
35, Young Men's Institute, San Rafael Lodge of Elks, 
No, 1108, and а past president of the Knights of St. 
Patrick. 


Jons C. Porrz 

john C. Poetz, early pioneer architect of Spokane, 
died August 7th, following an illness of several months. 

He came to Spokane before the great fire of 1889 
and became a partner of Kirkland K. Cutter, now of 
Long Beach. Mr. Poetz was the designer of the Ex- 
change National Bank and the Rookery Duilding in 
Spokane. He also assisted in the design of many of 
the city's most beautiful residences, including the F. 
Lewis Clark home, now owned by B. L. Gordon. 

The firm of Cutter and Poetz won the gold medal 
at the Chicago World's Fair in 1893 for designing the 
most outstanding building, the Idaho, at the exposi- 
tion. 


Joun А. CREUTZER 
Washington State Chapter А. 1. A. has lost another 
member in the passing of John A. Creutzer. A native 
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of Sweden, Mr, Creutzer came to this country as a 
boy, and after spending the subsequent early years of 
his life in Minnesota moved to Spokane and later to 
Seattle, where he became firmly established as an arch- 
Несі, winning public confidence by his conscientious 
industry and ability. He was respected and esteemed by 
all who had the privilege to work with him. 


IMPRESSIVE STRUCTURE OF CONCRETE 
One of Los Angeles’ most substantial and attrac- 
Philharmonic Audi- 


torium — was the first all-concrete building erected 


tive downtown structures—the 
there, it is revealed in a survey just completed for the 
Monolith Portland Cement Company. 

The auditorium was built about a quarter century 
ago, it is pointed out, and when its plans were an- 
nounced expressions of doubt and skepticism were 
heard on all sides regarding its ability to withstand 
the elements. 

“Та the meantime, however, the lesson of mixtures 
designed for durability and with workable consisten- 
cies under the principles of the water-cement ratio Jaw, 
was learned," the report states, "but still the Philhar- 
monic Auditorium stands out as one of the city’s 
impressive structures. In view of the feeling of doubt 
existing when the auditorium was built, it is interest- 
ing to note that for a number of years and at the 
present time more than one-half of the buildings com- 
pleted or going up in Los Angeles are of reinforced 
concrete or steel and concrete.” 

From 1920 to 1925 there was an increase in the 
consumption of cement in the United States of 61 per 
cent, the heaviest increase since the five year period 
ending т 1910, the Monolith company’s report dis- 
closes. While the gains made during the two interven- 
ing five year periods were not as large as those made 
between 1905 and 1910 and 1920 and 1925, it is 
pointed out that substantial increases also were re- 
corded, and California and the Pacific Coast contrib- 
uted more than their proportionate shares го the 


totals. 


AIRPORT CONSTRUCTION 

The speed with which airports can Бе built and the 
number that can be established in the immediate future 
will determine in most part the development of avia- 
tion in the next few years, according to the Division 
of Airports and Aeronautics Department of Com- 
merce. 

Information compiled and made available by the 
division shows that 1174 new airports are under pro- 
posal or construction in the United States, compared 
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to 1485, including government ports, which had been 
established up to July 31, 1929, Represented in the 
list of contemplated air fields are +7 states, the Terri- 
tory of Alaska and the District of Columbia. 

Pennsylvania, with 64 airports under proposal, is 
leading the nation in new development. New York 
and California are each planning 59 more fields, and 
Texas 56, it was stated. 


AUTO TRAFFIC TUNNEL ASSURED 

Major portion of the $4,849,000 cost of the new low 
level Alameda-Contra Costa counties tunnel will be 
taken from the gasoline tax moneys, with Alameda 
county appropriating 90 per cent and Contra Costa 
county 10 per cent. 

The State has already appropriated $300,000 toward 
the project, while $1,000,000 additional will be forth- 
coming from the same source for the east approach road 
to the tunnel, it was declared. 

Negotiations are now under way for rights of ways 
tor approaches to the tunnel from both the Alameda 
and Contra Costa sides. 

Preliminary plans for the tunnel are in the course 
of preparation by the engineering staff headed by 
George А. Posey, Alameda county surveyor, and Ralph 
Arnold, Contra Costa county surveyor. 


PITTSBURGH SCIENTIST ABROAD 

Dr. James Aston, director of the School of Mines 
and Metallurgy, Carnegie Institute of Technology, is 
visiting his childhood home in England and combining 
with it business trips to Ireland and Scotland. He is 
visiting all the large British iron works and renewing 
contacts with eminent scientists from that country 
who have been in America witnessing the Byer’s new 
process for manufacturing wrought iron. 

In addition to his academic connections, Dr. Aston 
is consulting metallurgist for the A. М. Byers Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa., and is inventor of their new 


process. 


NEW WASHINGTON CHAPTER MEMBER 

OGDEN Frank BEEMAN, of Pullman, Washington, 
has been elected to membership in the Washington 
State Chapter, A. I. А. 

Mr. Beeman obtained his academic training at the 
architectural department of the University of Minne- 
sota and later obtained a degree in architectural engi- 
neering from the State College of Washington. He 
is now associated with Stanley Smith, in architectural 
work on the buildings for the State College. 


SOCIETY ад CLUB MEETINGS 


JOINT ARCHITECTS MEETING 

The Northern California Chapter, A. Г. А. met in 
a joint gathering with the State Association of Cali- 
fornia Architects, and the Alameda County Society of 
Architects at the Clift Hotel, San Francisco, on the 
evening of September 20th President Harris Allen 
presiding. 

Musical selections were rendered by Austin Sperry 
tollowing the dinner. 

This being the occasion for the presentation of the 
Certificates of Award granted at the recent Biennial 
Award Exhibition, the 


and contractors of the buildings selected, were present. 


Honor architects, owners, 

President Allen announced the ceremony with a 
greeting to the visitors, and reviewed the value of the 
exhibition, and expressed the appreciation of the Chap- 
ter to the exhibitors whose cooperation and support 
made it such a success. 

He was followed with remarks by Mr. Carr as 
representative of the Industrial Association which had 
cooperated with the Chapter in handling the exhibit. 

Announcement was then made of the awards and 
the certificates were presented. 

The report of the nominating committee was pre- 
sented with the following recommendation for officers 
tor the coming year: 
Frederick H. 
Henry H. Gutterson; Secretary-Treasurer, James H. 
Mitchell; Director, Harris С. Allen; Director, Кау- 
mond W. Jeans. 


This was the extent of Chapter business, and with 


President, Meyer; Vice-President, 


an announcement of adjournment, the meeting recon- 
vened after a short recess, under the direction of the 
State Association with Chairman Charles Roeth pre- 
siding, 

‘The remainder of the evening was given to Asso- 
D. Dewell. on 
by officers and 


crate matters, with a talk by Henry 
the Uniform Code, and short talks 
members on the past accomplishments and future plans 
the 
State Convention of the Association to be held in Los 


of the Association. Plans were announced for 
Angeles beginning October 11th, and other matters of 


general importance to the architectural profession 
were discussed in open forum. 
The splendid response of members in attendance 


and the reports of the work heing done, clearly indi- 


cated that the Association has become a very effective 
and constructive organization in the one year of its 


je Hi Mi 


existence. 


ALAMEDA SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS 

A business meeting of the Society 
was held August 5th at the Athens 
Cłub. Those present were: Messrs. 
Miller, Donovan, Whitton, Roeth, 
Allen, Corlett, and two 
guests, Mr. Holder and Mr. Day 


Reimers 


of the Paraffine Paint Company. 

Mr. Allen stated that the regular 
A. 1. A. meeting in September would be a joint meet- 
ing of the Chapter and the State Association. 

Mr. Donovan expressed himself as in favor of the 
linking of the State Association, Chapter and State 
Board in some method of working together. 

Messrs. Corlett, Miller and ap- 


pointed a nominating committee for the annual elec- 


Donovan were 
tion of officers which will take place next month. 

J. 1. Holder spoke on “Waterproofing of Roofing.” 
He said that the waterproof walking deck is not yet 
developed perfectly. Gravel is used on roofs because 
gravel shades the roof from the sun, thus protecting it. 
Walking deck over concrete construction is the easiest 
to build satisfactorily. The trouble with concrete over 
roofing is that fracturing of concrete causes failures. 
Soft asphaltum should be used under concrete. He 
said that promenade tile should not be laid over 
asphaltum. He recommended canvas for smaller decks, 
Over concrete composition, 


He 


suggested the following: Build a good roof over wood, 


over wood construction. 


roofing with concrete topping should be used. 


smear with asphalt, roll in gravel (no sand), then 
smear with asphalt and put on gravel like gravel walk; 
and paint with metallic paint instead of using a last 


EHR 


coat of gravel. 


SAN FRANCISCO ARCHITECTURAL CLUB 

The monthly meeting of the San Francisco Archi- 
tectural Club was held September 4th, President Harry 
Langley presiding. It was uneventful except for the 
reading of the revised Constitution and By-Laws as 


submitted by the committee. But for a few points they 
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were approved as read and will be voted upon finally 
next month. 

The Atelier dinner, held August 23rd, marked the 
close of a fine season, and was a highly successful af- 
fair, so successful in fact that similar dinners are to 
to be held in the future at the close of each charrette. 
For the coming season, Mario Ciampi was elected 
Massier and Jim Gillen was appointed Sous-Massier. 
The retiring Massier presented gifts from the boys 
of the Atelier to their patrons, Mr. Weihe and Mr. 
Frick, in appreciation of their excellent instruction and 
guidance. The coming season promises to be the most 
successful in years. 

Class work has alreay begun. С. J. Sly is conduct- 
ing а class in reinforced concrete design оп Friday 
evenings. Al Williams will have his class again in 
architectural details. The class in pencil sketching un- 
der Mr. Dinwiddie is drawing to a close, and there 
is some talk of starting a class in life drawing if the 
hoys are not kept too busy with other work. 

There was some discussion of the problem of new 
quarters for the club, though the present lease does 
not expire for a year and a half. It was thought it 
might be advisable to remain if possible at the pres- 
ent location, though some changes in the arrangements 
of the club rooms would he necessary if this is done. 


Е. №: 


LOS ARGELES ARCHITECTURAL CLUB 
The first fall meeting of the Los 


Angeles Architectural Club 


Was 
held at the Mary Louise Tea Rooms, 
Los Angeles, September 17th. Re- 


cent club developments and coming 


architectural events of importance 
) to members were discussed. President 
George P. Hales presided at the 


meeting and announced that the election of new offi- 


cers would be held in the near future. 

Reports were made regarding the various classes in 
architecture and the allied arts which are being held 
throughout the city. Of special interest was the an- 
the club for 
coaching in special branches of architecture, prepara- 
tory to the The 
which is free to all club members and to others Бу spe- 


nouncement of a course arranged by 


state board examinations. course, 
cial permission, will be given by Mr. Cantell at the 
Frank Wiggins trade school. 

Speakers of the evening were Roy Kelley, who 
talked “What Is An Architect?” and Conrad 
Butt, mural painter, who followed with a discussion 
of: “How ls An Artist?” 


on: 
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DESIGN FOR APARTMENT-HOTEL, SAN FRANCISCO 
Albert H. Larsen, Architect 


ARCHITECTS TO CONTRIBUTE 

Plans to raise $600,000 among the architects of the 
United States to develop the Octagon, historic Wash- 
ington structure made famous by Dolly Madison, as 
the national center of architecture and allied arts, are 
announced Бу D. Everett Waid, of New York, chair- 
man of the building committee of the American łn- 
stitute of Architects. 

It is proposed to expend $400,000 in erecting and 
furnishing a library and administration building ad: 
joining The Octagon property, 18th street and New 
York avenue, near the Corcoran Gallery and two 
blocks west from the White House. The remaining 
$200,000 will be added to a building endowment fund 
which now aggregates $70,000. 

Architects in sixty states and cities, representing 
areas in which chapters of the Institute are located. 
have heen appointed to the building committee by the 
president of the Institute, С. Herrick Hammond. 


MANUAL OF 
IC FESSIONAL PRACTICE AND FEES 


[Prescribed by Architects’ League of Hollywood, California] 


| JHE usual professional services of an architect 
ap consist of necessary conferences, the preparation 
„of preliminary studies, working drawings, specifica- 
tions, large scale and full size detail drawings, draft of 
forms of proposals and contracts, the issuance of certi- 
ficates of payment and supervision of construction 
work. The architect endeavors to guard the owner 
against defect and deficiencies in the work of the con- 
tractors, but does not guarantee the performance of 
their contracts. 

It is very essential that the architect and client 
thoroughly understand the difference between super- 
vision and superintendence. Architectural supervision 
is the tine 


the office and visits ot inspection to the building dur- 


usual service consisting of spent in 
ing its construction, and is extraneous to the service en- 
compassed by the drafting; said visits shall he at the 
discretion of the architect as and when he may deem 
necessary. Superintendence is continuous service on the 
works and is a position held by an assistant directly 
representing the architect. He is employed by the archi- 
tect and his salary is paid by the owner in addition to 
the architect's fees. 

The architect will, if the client so desires, make or 

procure preliminary estimates on the cost of the work 
or any part thereof and will endeavor to keep the ac- 
tual cost of the work as low as may be consistent with 
the purpose and character of the building, and with 
proper workmanship and material. No estimate at any 
time procured or suhmitted by the architect is to be 
considered in any way a representative agreement or 
guarantee on the part of the architect of the correct- 
ness of such estimate or that the work can or will he 
done for the amount thereof. 
1. The proportion allotted to each branch of the pro- 
fessional service is as follows, and should the works be 
stopped for any reason whatsoever, the architect shal! 
be remunerated according to the services he has ren- 
dered, based upon the percentage quota for each divi- 
sion of service as segregated hereunder. 


Skato IPITS ee а 2060 of total fees 
Working Drawings ...... 50% of total fees 
IDRIS, Кл зз 21060 of total fees 
Supe ion yy 20% of total fees 


ho 


The proper MINIMUM charges for such serv- 

ices are as follows: 

(а) In the case of warehouses, factories, and 
large plain buildings, involving no detailed 
interior finish, five per cent of total cost of 
the works. 


(b) In the case of public buildings, schools, hos- 
pitals, libraries, office buildings, banks, ho- 
tels, clubs, apartment bnildings, and other 
buildings, except as hereinafter mentioned, 
six per cent of the total cost of the works. 

(c) In the case of churches, eight per cent of 
the total cost of the works. 

(d) In the case of residences, ten per cent of 

the total cost of the works. 


(e) Alterations up to $5,000, twenty per cent 
of the total cost of the works; over $5,000, 
fifteen per cent (minimum) of the total cost 
of the works. 


NOTE: The words “total cost of the works” 
mean the total cost of the finished and com- 
pleted building, not including the architect’s 
and engineer’s fees or the salary of the clerk 
of the works. 


3. Payments are due as follows: 


(a) A retainer fee as may be agreed upon, but 
it should not be less than one-half of one 
percent of the proposed total cost of the 
works. 

(b) Balance up to twenty per cent of the archi- 
tect’s fee based upon the estimated cost of 
the building upon instructions to proceed 
with the working drawings. 

(c) Balance up to forty-five per cent of the 
architect’s fee as based upon the estimated 
total cost of the works when working draw- 
ings are half completed. 


(d) Balance up to eighty per cent of the archi- 
| tect's fee as based upon the estimated total 
cost of the works when working drawings, 
scale details, 


and specifications аге com- 


pleted. 

(e) Final balance, namely twenty per cent, to 
be paid pro rata as and when the certificates 
are issued by the architect to the contractor. 


+ In the event of the architect being required to 
supervise the works under the separate contract sys- 
tem as distinguished from a general contract, then his 
fees for these extra services shall be increased at least 
fifty per cent of the fees agreed upon for usual archi- 
tectural services. 

5. Бог selecting and purchasing of furnishings, 
draperies, etc., a fee of five per cent upon the total cost 
of same shall be made. 
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6. For designing decorative interiors, fittings, fur- 
nishings, monumental or other special work outside 
the scope of usual architectural details, the fee will be 
regulated by special circumstances and conditions, but 
in any event not less than ten per cent of the total cost 
of same. 

7. When it is necessary to have supervision other 
than the architect’s usual supervision, the architect will 
appoint a clerk of the works whose salary shall be paid 
by the owner in addition to the commission paid to the 
architect. 

8. None of the fees enumerated cover charges for 
professional services rendered in connection with liti- 
gation in consequences of delinquency or other causes, 
or insolvency of the owner or of a contractor. 

9, Where heating, ventilating, mechanical, electrical 
aud sanitary problems are of such a nature as to re- 
quire the services of a specialist, the fee will be in- 
creased to cover the cost of such services. Chemical 
and mechanical tests, when required, shall be paid for 
by the owner. 

10. The services of an architect do not include any 
legal work necessary in the preparation of contracts or 
any negotiations with respect to property, party walls, 
or such matters. 

11. No deduction is made from the architect's fees оп 
account of the use of old materials, penalty, liquidated 
damages or other sums withheld from payments to con- 
tractors. 

12. Clients shall furnish and pay for property sur- 
veys, contour maps, building permits, and all other 
similar disbursements. 

13. In matters calling for charges by the day, the 
charges рег day will depend upon the architect's pro- 
fessional standing, but the minimum shall not be less 
than Fifty Dollars per day, or part of a day. 

14. All the foregoing commissions and charges are 
for services rendered within the city or town in whieh 
the offices of the architect are situated. For services 
beyond these limits a charge per day for the architect's 
services and his assistants may be made in addition to 
the above mentioned minimum schedule for fees, and 
all his traveling and other incidental expenses shall be 
paid by the client. 

15. If after а definite scheme has been approved the 
owner makes a decision, which, for its proper execution 
involves extra services and expenses for changes in or 
additions to the drawings, specifications, or other docu- 
ments; or if a contract be let by eost of labor and ma- 
terials plus a pereentage or fixed sum; or if the archi- 
tect be put to labor and expense by delays caused by 
the owner or a contractor or by the delinquency or 
insolvency of either; or as a result of damage by fire 
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or other casualty, he is to be equitably paid for such 
extra service and expense. 
16. Drawings and specifications as instruments of 
service are the property of the architect, the copyright 
in the same being reserved to him, but the client 15 еп- 
titled to a set of prints of the plans and specifications 
of the building as a matter of record. 
17. When labor or material is furnished by the owner 
below the market cost, or when old materials are re- 
used, the cost of the work is to be interpreted as the 
cost of all materials and labor necessary to complete the 
work, as such cost would have been if all materials had 
been new. 

A NEW BUCK ANCHOR 

A new buck anchor that is meeting with the hearty 
approval of architects and contractors, has just been 
put on the market by The Bull Dog Floor Clip Com- 
pany of Winterset, Iowa. Besides being a labor saver, 
it rigidly anchors a wood buck to a clay or gypsum tile 
partition. 

‘This anchor is of interest to builders in that it elim- 
inates the use of nails, bolts, strips of metal lath and 
strap iron. One of the unique features of the anchor is 
that it engages the buck on the sides instead of at the 
back. The sharp pointed barbed ends are easily driven 
into the wood with the end of the bricklayer’s trowel 
handle. The back portion forms an immovable truss 
when it is embedded in the mortar joint. 

The Bull Dog buck anchor may be used to anehor 
almost any kind of a door or window frame to a mas- 
onry or conerete wall. It is manufactured in five dif- 
ferent sizes, three, four and six inch regulars and three 
and four inch shorts. The short anchors are to be used 
in spaces too short for the regular anchor. The anchors 
are packed in cartons of two hundred and fifty each 
including twenty-one shorts. Complete stocks are car- 
ried by the regular distributors of the Bull Dog Floor 
Clip Company, the Kelley Sales Company, 557 Market 
street, Зап Francisco, being the representatives for 
Northern California. 


JUDGES FOR COMPETITION 

Officials of the Monolith Portland Cement Com- 
pany of Califernia have announced the selection of 
judges for the small house competition for architects, 
architectural draftsmen, students and others who can 
qualify, staged by Monolith Portland Midwest Com- 
pany, an afhliated concern. Architects who will serve 
as judges are Arthur A. Fisher, Merrill H. Hoyt and 
Donald O. Weese of Denver; Walter E. Ware of 
Salt Lake City, and Thomas R. Kimball of Omaha. 
Richard 5. Requa of San Diego is serving as рго- 
fessional advisor. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Dy ayar ЛС Ке 


THE STYLES OF ENGLISH ARCHITEC- 
TURE by Arthur Stratton, F. К. I, В. А. Part 
11, Tudor and Renaissance. Published by J. В. 
Lippencott Company, Philadelphia, Ра. Price $1.00. 
“This slender little book is the second part of the 

Hand Book of Styles of English Arcnitecture and we 

should like to caH-the reader's attention to the review 

of Part 1, which appeared in the September issue of 

THE ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER. We would not Бе 

in error in repeating the same praise of Part lI. 
‘Tudor architecture and that of the English renats- 

sance is dealt with in the same inimitable manner and 
the illustrations alone make the book valuable as well 
as delightful. The outlay of two dollars to acquire 
these two volumes is, to the writer's mind, two dol- 
lars well invested. 


ECONOMICS OF HIGHWAY BRIDGE 
TIPS by Es JB, АУС Йй №, Soy 140 №8 ©. 
E. Published by the Gillette. Publishing Co., 221 
fast 20th Street, Chicago, Illinois. Price $5.00 net. 
A neat and concise treatise on the fundamentals of 

ordinary highway bridge design, containing detailed 

drawings, sketches and photographs with costs and 
quantity data appended. 
service to the student of engineering for two reasons: 


The volume should be of 


first, as an outline of bridge economics and type selec- 
tion, and secondly, the illustrations mentioned cover 
practically all the commonly employed types of high- 
way bridge work. Attention is called to the fact that 
the discussions in this book have been prepared for the 
highway engineer in general, rather than for the high- 
way bridge engineer. Cost curves and quantity data 
sheets will be found sufficiently. general as applied to 
average practice. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE TWENTY-FIFTH 
ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE AMER- 
ICAN CONCRETE INSTITUTE, Detroit, 
Michigan, February, 1929. Published Бу the In- 
stitute, 2070 West Grand Blvd., Detroit, Michigan. 
No price is given, but all information regarding this 

book may be obtained by communicating with the 

Concrete Institute at the above address. 

covers all the advances made in the chemistry of соп- 

crete and its manufacture together with details perti- 
nent to the cement industry. 


The volume 
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COLLEGE ARCHITECTURE IN AMERICA. 
by Charles Z. Klander and Herbert С. Wise. Pub- 
lished by Charles Scribner's Sons, 597 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City, N. Y. Price $5.00. 

A thoroughly comprehensive volume on a subject of 
vital interest to Ámerica and to American architects. 
In the foreword Robert L. Kelly expresses the motive 
of this book as being “to sound a call for better archi- 
tecture at those places where the best of everything is 
needed—our colleges and universities.” The photog- 
raphy is excellent and plans are shown in detail in 
many instances. Altogether, this volume is one to be 
used, referred to and enjoyed by American architects, 


CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN SCULP- 
TURE. Put out by the California Palace of the 
Legion of Honor, San Francisco, Calif. 

A catalog of the exhibition now being held in the 
Legion of Honor building, San Francisco. There are 
biographical sketches and some excellent illustrations 
of examples of American sculpture. No price is given. 


WROUGHT IRON IN ARCHITECTURE by 
Gerald K. Geerlings. Published by Charles Scrib- 
ner's Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., New York City, N. Y. 
Price $7.50. 

A beautifully arranged book on a revived crafts- 
manship, with photography in keeping with the text. 
Contents embraces the wrought iron of the major 
countries of Europe, as well as a chapter on Ameri- 
can wrought iron, twentieth century wrought iron, 
lighting fixtures and knockers. 

‘The reason for this book is explained in a preface 
and may be considered a companion book to “Metal 
Crafts in Architecture.” There is an excellent intro- 
duction which explains intricate details about wrought 
iron not readily understood by the profession and lay- 
man. 


CHINA ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS CON- 
PENDIUM by J. Т. ХУ. Brooke, A. R. 1. В. A. 
and R. W. Davis, North China Building, Shang- 
hai, China. 

Should be of interest to architects, engineers, build- 
ers and contractors interested in the development of 
the China coast cities. Is well illustrated and con- 
tains: (1) General information, land, property and 
building. (2) Technical information, costs and price 
lists. (3) A directory of architects. (4) A catalog of 


building materials. 


THE WORK OF CRAM AND FERGUSON, 
Architects (Including work by Cram-Goodhue and 
Ferguson, with an introduction by Charles D. Ма- 
ginnis. Published by The Pencil Points Press, Inc., 
New York. 
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The book 


into the following sections — Gothic 


Exquisite photography and good detail. 
is divided 
churches; Georgian churches; schools and university 
buildings and libraries; furniture and details; resi- 
dences. There are thirty-stx Gothic churches shown, 
six Georgian, twelve school, university and library 
buildings, thirteen items under furniture and details, 
and four residences. Plans and perspectives are shown 
in many instances. This new book should appeal par- 
ticularly to the architect interested in ecclesiastical 
architecture. 
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BLOCK FLOORING IN BELLEVUE 

Over 46,000 square feet of Cellized oak block 
flooring were laid in the new Bellevue Staten apart- 
ments recently opened in Oakland. 

One of the features of this type of flooring is that 
it is installed without the use of nails. It is laid in mas- 
tic directly on the concrete. 

"This type of flooring is handled by the С. H. Brown 
Hardwood Company of Oakland, whose president and 
manager refers to the Bellevue installation as out- 
standing for two reasons: “In the first place the blocks 


А 
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NEW WAREHOUSE OF GUNN, CARLE & CO., SAN FRANCISCO 


NEW WAREHOUSE 

Gunn, Carle & Company, one of San Francisco's 
pioneer building specialty houses, are now occupying 
their new warehouse at 10th and Brannan streets. 
Chas. M. Gunn is president of the company, and O. 
P. Shelley is vice president. The company's offices 
are at 444 Market street. The new warehouse, fur- 
nished with modern equipment for handling building 
supplies, is an indication of the progress made by the 
concern. The following are a few nationally known 
products of which Gunn, Carle & Co. are distributors: 
Kinnear steel rolling doors, steel reinforcing bars, 
West Wind ventilating units, Feralun and Bronza- 
lun satety treads, Cabot’s quilt, Cabot’s 
stains, Cabot's mortor colors, Medusa cement, Pacific 


shingle 


5-ply, Dayton inserts, hand split shades and concrete, 
brick and cement waterproofings. 


add to the beauty of every room in which they are 
laid, and in the second place they insure absolute quiet 
as there is no floor made that so completely deadens 


all noise as this wonderful product. 


“These floors are not all of the same pattern, how- 
ever, as the method of laying gives the designer wide 
scope, and enables him to effect artistic borders and 
designs, varying same to suit the contours and finish 
of the rooms.” 


ROLLING STEEL DOORS 


On account of increased demand tor “Wilson roll- 
ing steel doors" and “Sectionfold partitions,” the 
Wilson Corporation has increased its facilities at Los 
Angeles and has added to its activities the manufac- 


ture of rolling steel doors in Los Angeles. 
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Giving Cost of Building Materials, Wage Scale, Etc. 


Amounts quoted are figuring prices and are made up from average 
: quotations furnished by material houses to three leading contracting firms 


of San Francisco. 


All prices and wages quoted are for 
San Francisco and the Bay District. 
There may be slight fluctuation of 
prices in the interior and southern 
part of the state. Freight cartage, at 
least, must be added in figuring coun- 
try work. 

Overtime in wage scale shonld be 
credited with time and a half, Sunday 
and holidays double. 


Bond—114°% amount of contract. 


Brickwork— 

Cominon, $33 to $40 per 1000 laid, 
(according to class of work). 

Face, $100 to $125 per 1000 laid, (ac- 
cording to class of work). 

Brick Steps, using pressed brick, 
$1.10 lin. ft. 

Brick Walls, using pressed brick on 
edge, 75c sq. ft. (Foundations ex- 


tra.) 

Brick Veneer on frame buildings, 
$1.00 sq. ft. 

Common, f.o.b. cars, $14.50 plus 
cartage. 


Face, f.o.b. cars, $55.00 per 1000, 


carload lots. 
HOLLOW TILE FIREPROOFING (f.o.b. cars 

in carload lots). 
3x12x12 in 
4x12x12 in.. 


$ 96.00 per М 

... 108.00 per М 
6х12х12 in.. - 156.00 per M 
8х12х12 in 255.00 per M 

HOLLOW BUILDING TILE (f.o.b. cars in 
carload lots), 
КАПИ eee 
6x12x51⁄ 


ee $108.00 
74.00 


Composition Floors — 18с to 30c рег 
Sq. ft. In large quantities, 18c per 
Sq. ft. laid. 

Rubber Tile—65c per sq. ft. 


Terazzo Floors—50c to 60c per sq. ft. 
Terazzo Steps—$1.50 per lin. ft. 
Mosaic Flvoors—S0c рег за. ft. 


Concrete Work (material at San Fran- 
cisco bunkers) — Quotations below 
2000 lbs. to the ton. 

No. 3 rock, at bunkers $1.40 per ton 

No. 4 rock, at bunkers........ 1.40 per ton 

Eliott pea gravel, at bnkrs. 1.40 per ton 

Washed gravel, at bnkrs. 1.40 per ton 

Eliott top gravel, at bnkrs. 1.40 per ton 

City gravel, at bunkers...... 1.40 per ton 

River sand, at bunkers...... 1.00 per ton 

Delivered bank sand.......... 1.00 cu. yd. 

Note—Above prices are subject to dis- 
count of 10с per ton on invoices paid 
on or before the 15th of month, fol- 
lowing delivery. 

SAND 
Del Monte, $1.75 to $3.00 per ton. 


Fan Shell Beach (car lots, f.o.b. 


Lake Majella), $2.75 to $4.00 per 
ton. 


Cement, $2.44 per bbl. in paper sks. 

Cement (f.o.b. Job, S. F.) $2.64 per 
bbl. 

Cement (f.o.b. Job, Oak.), $2.64 per 


bbl. 
Rebate of 10 cents bbl. cash in 15 

days. 
Atlas ute ыы $ 8.50 per bbl. 


Forms, Labors average 22.00 per N. 
Average cost of concrete in place, 

exclusive of forms, 28с рег cu. ft. 
4-inch concrete basement 

floors TT 13c to 14c per sq. ft. 
415-inch concrete basement 

floor 14e to 15с per sq. ft. 
2-inch rat-proofing...6!5c per sq. ft. 
Concrete Steps............ $1.26 per lin. ft. 


Dampproofing— 
Two-coat work, 20с per yard. 
Membrane waterproofing—4 layers 
of saturated felt, $5.50 per square, 
Hot coating work, $2.00 per square. 


Electric Wiring — $3.00 to $9.00 per 
outlet for conduit work (including 
switches). 

Knob and tube average $2.25 to 
$5.00 per outlet, including 
switches. 


Elevators— 

Prices vary according to capacity, 
Speed and type. Consult elevator 
companies. Average cost of in- 
staling an automatic elevator in 
four-story building, $2600; direct 
automatic, abont $2500, 


Exeavation— 

Sand, 70 cents; clay or shale, $1.25 
per yard. 

Teams, $10.00 per day. 

Trucks, $21 to $27.50 per day. 

Above figures are an average with- 
out water. Steam shovel work in 
large quantities, less; hard ma- 
terial, such as rock, will run con- 
siderably more. 


Fire Escapes— 
Ten-foot balcony, with stairs, 
$65.00 per balcony. 


Glass (consult with manufacturers)— 

Double strength window glass, 15с 
per square foot. 

Quartz Lite, 50c per square foot. 
Plate, 75c per square foot. 

Art, $1.00 up per square foot. 

Wire (for skylights), 27c per square 
foot. 

Obscure glass, 25c per square foot. 

Note—Add extra for setting. 


Meating— 


Average, $1.80 per sq. ft. of radia- 
tion, according to conditions. 


lron—Cost of ornamental iron, cast 
iron, etc., depends on designs. 


Lumber (prices delivered to bldg.site) 
Common, $25.00 per M (average). 
Common O. P. select, average, $34.00 

per M. 


6 No. 3—Form lumber..... о 00 рег М 


1 x 

1х4 No. 1 flooring ........ 45.00 per M 
1x4 Хо. 2 flooring... - 42.00 per M 
1x4 Мо. 3 flooring... .... 35.00 per M 
1 x 6 No. 2 and better flooring... . 43.00 рег M 
11, x4 and 6 No. 2 flooring........ 50.00 per M 


Slash grain— 
154 No: 2 Попов $37.00 per M 
1x4 No. 3 flooring. . 35.00 per M 
No. 1 common run to T. &G..... 30.00 рег M 


Ка rus Ооа 5.50 рег М 
Shingles (ааа cartage to prices 
quoted )— 
Redwood, Мо. 1.............................. $ .90 per bdle. 
Redwood, No. 2.. .. „75 per bdle, 


Red Cedar -90 per bdle. 
Mardwood Flooring (delivered to 
building)— 
13-16534” Т € С Maple............ $135.00 M ft, 


11-16х24” T € С Maple 145.50 M ft. 
TEx3Y sq. edge Maple .... 132,50 M ft. 
18-16x214"  36x2" 5-16х2” 
T&G T&G Sq. Ed. 
Сїт. Qtd. Oak....$220.00 M $160.00 M $178 M 
Sel. Qtd. Oak... 150.00 М 122.00M ІЗІМ 
С. Ра. Oak... 155.00 М 110.00 М 113M 
Sel. Pla. Oak...... 132.00 М 79.00M 97M 
Clear Maple ..... 147.00 M 101.00 M 
Laying & Finishing 16c ft. 15e ft. 13c ft. 
Wage—Floor layers, $9.00 per day. 


Building Paper— 


1 ply per 1000 ft. roll... ...$4.00 
2 ply per 1000 ft. roll. 
3 ply per 1000 ft. roll. 
Sash cord com. No, 7. 19 
Sash cord com, No, 8. 1.20 per 100 ft. 
Sash cord spot No. 7. 1.75 per 100 ft. 
Sash cord spot No, 8... ... 1.10 per 100 ft. 
Sash weights cast iron............ 57.00 ton 
Nails, $3.25 base. 

Belgian nails, $3.00 base, 


9.25 
05 per 100 ft. 


$ 


Millwork— 
. P. $85.00 per 1000. 
per 1000 (delivered). 

Double hung box window frames, 
average, with trim, $7.00 and up, 
each. 

Doors, including trim (single panel, 
14 in. Ore. pine) $7.50 and up, 
each, 

Doors, including trim (five panel, 
134-in. Oregon pine) $6.50 each. 

Screen doors, $3.50 each. 

Patent screen windows, 30c a sq. ft. 
Cases for kitchen pantries seven ft. 
high, per lineal ft., $7.00 each. 
Dining room cases, 58.00 per lineal 

foot. 

Labor—Rough carpentry, warehouse 
heavy framing (average), $12.00 
per M. 

For smaller work, average, $25 to 
$32 per 1000. 


R. W., $55.00 


Marble—(Not set), add 50c to 65c per 
ft. for setting. 


Alaska 7550001003019 $1.40 sq. ft. 
Сор ia aa 1.40 sq. ft, 
Golden Vein Yule Colo..... 1.70 за. ft. 
Pink Кера ток 1.50 за. ft. 
Dtalldng e O 1.75 sq. ft 
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Tennessee p 1.70 за. ft. 
Verde Хишапе 1 3.00 sq. ft. 


NOTE-—Above quotations are for 74 inch wains- 
cot in large slabs f.o.b. factory. Prices 
on all other classes of work should be 
obtained from the manufacturers. 


oo A Е ЕЕ 
Floor Tile—Set in place. 


Verde Атпа“. $2.75 sq. Ít. 
Tennessee . 1.60 sq. ft. 
Alaska =. . 1.35 sq. ft. 
Columbia ....... . 1.45 sq. ft. 
ме Colorado <. 1.45 sq. ft. 
Travertine a 1.6039. 20. 
Painting— 
о созмо Е ...90c per yard 
Three-coat work Абс per yard 
Whitewashing ........- .. Le per yard 
Cold Water Painting ...... $c per yard 


Turpentine, 77c per gal. in cans and 
72c per gal. in drums. 

Raw Linseed Oil—$1.17 gal. in bbls. 

Boiled Linseed Oil—$1.20 gal. in bbls. 


Carter or Duteh Boy White Lead in 


il (i tee] kegs 
Зи писа =” Рег. Lb. 


1 ton lots, 100 lbs. net weight 12146 
500 lb. and less than 1 ton lots 12%с 
Less than 500 Ib. lots......................13c 


Dutch Boy Dry Red Lead and 
Litharge (in steel kegs) 


1 ton lots, 100 lb. kegs net 


wee Me nn 2 7 12%с 
500 1b. and less than 1 ton lots 121%с 
Less than 500 1D. lois 13e 


Red Lead in ОП (in steel kegs) 
1 ton lots, 100 lbs. net weight 1334c 
500 lb. and less than 1 ton lots 14с 
Less than 500 1b. lots ................ 141⁄;C 
Note—Aceessibility and conditions 
cause wide variance oí costs. 


Patent Chimneys— 

N ЕБИ $1.00 lineal foot 
1.50 Jineal foot 
1.85 lineal foot 
2.10. lineal foot 


Pipe Casings — 14” long (average), 
$5.00 each. 


س 
Plastering—Iuterior‏ 


Yard 


1 coat, brown mortar only, wood lath..$0.40 
2 coats, lime mortar hard finish, wood 


lath ... 52 
2 coats, hard wall plaster, wood lath 55 
3 coats, metal lath and plaster 1.00 
Keene cement on metal lath ... 1.25 
Ceilings with 34 hot roll c 

metal lath a 222 .67 
Ceilings with 34 hot roll channels 

metal lath plastered...............................- 1.40 


Shingle partition 34 channel lath 1 side .62 
Single partition % channel lath 2 


sides 2 inches thick........... .......2...4.4.а.ч. 2.20 
4-inch double partition 34 channel 

Vath 2 pides n es 1.30 
4-inch double partition 34 channel 

lath 2 sides р!азїегей........................-..-.- 2.45 


Plastering—Exterior— 


Yard 
2 coats cement finish, brick or con- 
стерео а Ша scree и сте $1.00 
2 coats Atlas cement, brick or con- 
Crete wall сиса eee 25 
3 coats cement finish No. 18 gauge 
wife mesh O o 1.76 
8 coats Atlas finish No. 18 gauge 
те а 2.05 


Wood lath, $6.00 per 1000. 


2.5-№. metal lath (dipped) .17 
2.5-Ib. metal lath (galvanized) .20 
3.4-Ib, metal lath (dipped) 292 
$.4-]b, metal lath (galvanized 221 


ten hot roll channels, $45 р i А 

агата] plaster, $15.40 ton; $12.95 in 
paper sacks (rebate 15с sack), 

Finish plaster, $16.40 ton; in paper sacks, 
$13.85 (rebate 10с sack). 
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Dealer’s commission, $1.00 off above 
quotations, 

Hydrate Lime, $19.50 ton. 

Lime, f.o.b. warehouse, $2.25 bbl. ; cars, $2.15 

Lime, bulk (ton 2000 lbs.), $16.00 ton. 

Wall Board 5 ply, $43.00 per M. 


Composition Stueco—$1.60 to 2.00 per 
за. yard (applied). 


Phuubing— 


From $60.00 per fixture up, accord- 
ing to grade, quantity and runs. 


Roofing— 


“Standard” tar and gravel, $5.25 per 
square for 30 squares or over. 

Less than 30 squares, $5.50 per sq. 

Tile, $19.00 to $35.00 per square. 

Redwood Shingles, $11.00 per square 
in place. 

Cedar Shingles, $10.50 sq. in place. 

Recoat, with Gravel, $3.00 per sq. 


Sheet Metal— 
Windows—Metal, $1.85 a sq. foot. 


Fire doors (average), including 
hardware, $2.15 per sq. foot. 
Skylights— 
Copper, $1.35 sq. ft. (not glazed). 
Galvanized iron, 30c sq. ft. (not 
glazed). 
Stone— 
Granite, average, $6.00 sq. foot in 
place. 
Sandstone, average Blue, $3.50; 


Boise, $2.60 sq. ft. in place. 

Indiana Limestone, $2.60 per sq. ft. 
in place. 

Store Frouts— 

Copper sash bars for store fronts, 
corner, center and around sides, 
will average 75c per lineal foot. 

Note—Consult with agents. 


Steel Struetural—$97.50 per ton (erect- 
ed). This quotation is an average 
for comparatively small quantities 

Light truss work higher; plain beam 
and column work in large quanti- 
ties, less. 

Cost of steel for average building 
(erected), $93.00 per ton. 


Reinforcing— 
Base price for car load lots, $2.75 
100 lbs., f.o.b. cars. 


Average cost to install, $23 per ton. 


Steel Sash— 
All makes, from 8. F. stock, 20с to 
35c per square foot. 
All makes, plant shipment, 22с to 
35c per square foot. 
(Includes mullions and hardware.) 


Tile—White glazed, 75c per foot, laid. 
White floor, 75c per foot, laid. 
Colored floor tile, $1.00 per ft. laid. 
Promenade tile, 80c per sq. ft., laid. 


1929 WAGE SCHEDULE 
FOR SAN FRANCISCO 


BUILDING TRADES 

Journeymen 

Craft Mechanics 
Asbestos workers ...$ 8.00 
Bricklayers ............. - 11.00 
Bricklayers’ hodcarriers . 7.00 
Cabinet workers, (shop) 7.50 
Cahinet workers, (outside) ... 9.00 


October, 1929 
Carpenters ..... 9.00 
Cement finishers . 9.00 
Electric workers ............ 9.00 
Electrical fixture hangers . 8.00 
Elevator constructors .. 10.00 
Elevator helpers .......... . 7.00 
Engineers, portable and 9.00 
Glass workers ........... 8.50 
Hardwood floormen 9.00 
Housemovers ......... .... 8.00 
Housesmiths, arch. iron, skilled all branches 9.00 


Housesmiths, arch. iron, not skilled all 

branches n nn cee sa 8.00 
Housesmiths, reinforced concrete, or rodmen 9.00 
]ron workers (bridge & strnctural) inclnd- 


ing engineers 11.00 
Laborers, building (6-day week) 5.50 
Lathers, channel iron .... 10.00 
*Lathers, all other .... 8.50 
Marble setters ..... 10.00 
Marble helpers .... 6.00 
Marble cutters and copers 8.00 
Marble bed rubbers. ............ 7.50 
Marble polishers and finishers ... 7.00 
Millmen, planing mill department 7.00 
Millmen, sash and door 6.00 


Millwrights ........ . 8.00 
Model makers . : 


Model casters .... 9.00 
Mosaic and Terrazzo workers 9.00 
Mosaic and Terrazzo helpers 6.00 
Painters 9.00 


Painters, varnishers and polishers (shop)... 7.50 
Painters, varnishers and polishers (outside) 9.00 
Pile drivers and wharf builders 
Pile drivers engineers 
Plasterers 
Plasterers’ 
Plumbers 
Roofers, composition 
Roofers, all others ... 
Sheet metal workers 
Sprinkler fitters ... 
Steam fitters ... 
Stair builders ...... 
Stone cutters, soft and granite .. 
Stone setters, soft and granite... 
Stone carvers ....... 

Stone derrickmen 
Tile setters ....... 
Tile helpers . 

Auto truck drivers, less than 2500 lbs. 
Auto truck drivers, 2500 to 4500 Ibs... 
Auto truck drivers, 4500 to 6500 lbs.. 
Auto truck drivers, 6500 lbs. and over 
General teamsters, 1 horse ... 
Geueral teamsters, 2 horses 
General teamsters, 4 horses ... 
Plow teamsters, 4 horses ... 
Scraper teamsters, 2 horses 
Scraper teamsters, 4 horses ... 


*On wood lath if piece rates are paid they 
shall be not less than such an amount as will 
guarantee, on an average day's production of 1600 
lath, the day wage set forth. 


Eight hours shall constitute a day's work for 
all Crafts except as otherwise noted. 


Plasterer's hodcarriers, bricklayers' hodcarriers, 
roofers, laborers, and engineers, portable and hoist- 
ing, shall start 15 minutes before other workmen, 
both at morning and noon. 


Five and one-half days, consisting of eight 
hours on Monday to Friday inclusive, and four 
hours on Saturday forenoon shall constitute а 
week's work. 

Overtime shall be paid as follows: For the 
first four hours after the first eight hours, time 
and one-half. АП time thereafter shall be paid 
double time. Saturday afternoon (except labor- 
ers), Sundays from 12 midnight Saturday, and 
Holidays from 12 midnight of the preceding day 
shall be paid double time. On Saturday afternoon 
laborers, building, shall be paid straight time. 

Where two shifts are worked in any twenty- 
four hours shift time shall be straight time, Where 
three shifts are worked, eight hours pay shall be 
paid for seven hours on the second and third 
shifts. 

All work shall regularly be performed between 
the hours of 8 А. M. and 5 P. M., provided, that 
in emergencies or where premises cannot be vacated 
for work by mechanics until the close of business, 
men then reporting for work shall work at straight 
time; but any work performed after midnight shall 
be paid time and one-half except on Saturday 
afternoons, Sundays, and holidays, when double 
time shall be paid. 

Recognized holidays to be New Year’s Day, 
Decoration Day, Fourth of July, Labor Day, Ad- 
mission Day, Thanksgiving Day and Christmas 
Day. 

Men ordered to report for work, for whom no 
employment is provided, shall be entitled to two 
hours pay. 
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Webster & ior Ware 161 
Weir Elec. Appliance (бу. м шеш SIT 
Wells Fargo Bank... ЕО E ae . 149 
Wesix Heater Company | T" о аа 149 
Western Asbestos Magnesia Co MAS 152 
Western Iron Works... eee lB 
West Coast Kalsomine (Па. "T 146 
White Bros TT 162 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 5 147 
Wilson Corporation, J. G. EN as 
ison, АУ. E. Company... a 156 
Wood Lumber Co., Е. K. . O 
7. 
Zouri Drawn Metals Co... cz E 
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ACOUSTIC CORRECTIONS 

Johns-Manville Company, all principal Coast 
cities. 

В. Guastavino Co., represented by Albert В. 
Mann, Engineer, 417 Crocker Bldg., San 
Francisco. 

"Acousti-Celotex," Western Asbestos Mag- 
nesia Co., 25 South Park, San Francisco. 

American Hair € Felt Co., 1615 Ditman St., 
Los Angeles. 

AIR COMPRESSORS 

Dayton, sold by Simonds Machinery Co., 
816 Folsom Street, San Francisco; 520 
East 4th Street, Los Angeles. 


ACOUSTIC DEADENING 

American Hair € Felt Co., 1615 Ditman St., 

Los Angeles. 
ART METAL 

Federal Ornamental Iron and Bronze Co., 

16th St., and San Bruno Ave., San Francisco, 

Michel € Pfeffer Iron Works, 1415 Harrison 
Street, San Francisco. 

ARCHITECTURAL ENCAUSTIC TILE 

Mangrum-Holbrook Co., Inc., 1235 Mission 
Street, San Francisco, 

ARCHITECTURAL BRONZE 

Elevator Supplies Company, Inc,, Hoboken, 
N. J.; 186 Fifth Street, San Francisco; 
1120 S. Hope Street, Los Angeles. 

Zouri Drawn Metals Company, Chicago 
Heights, ІМіпоіз, (Zouri Company of Cali- 
fornia, 1208 Howard St. San Francisco, 

ARCHITECTURAL TERRA COTTA 

N. Clark & Sons, 116 Natoma Street, San 
Francisco, 

Gladding, McBean & Co. 660 Market St., 
San Francisco; 621 5. Hope St., Los An- 
geles; 1500 First Ave. South, Seattle; 454 
Everett St., Portland; 15th and Dock Sts., 
Tacoma, and 22nd and Market Sts., Oakland 

W. S. Dickey Clay Mfg. Co., San Francisco 
and Oakland. 

ASBESTOS MATERIALS 

Johns-Manville, Inc., of California, 159 Mont- 
gomery St., San Francisco. Coast Factory 
at Pittsburg, Calif. 

Western Asbestos Magnesia Company, 25 
South Park, San Francisco. 

Jones Bros. Asbestos Supply Co., Inc., 500 
Second St., San Francisco. 

ASPHALT ROOFING 

El Rey Products Company, 1633 San Pedro 
St., Los Angeles; 960 Seventh St., San 
Francisco; 65 Columbia St., Seattle; 850 
E. Taylor St., Portland. 

The Parafline Companies, Inc. San Fran- 
cisco, Oakland, Los Angeles, Portland and 
Seattle. 

AUTOMATIC THERMOSTAT CONTROLS 

Majestic Electric Appliance Company, 590 
Folsom Street, San Francisco. 

BEDS—WALL—CONCEALED, ETC. 

Marshall & Stearns Co., Phelan Bldg., San 

Francisco, 
BLACKBOARDS 

С. Е Weber € Co., 601 Mission St., San 

Francisco, Los Angeles and Reno, Nevada, 
BOILERS 

Kewanee Boiler Co. 635 Mission St. San 
Francisco, 

Kewanee Water Supply System, Simonds 
Machinery Co., 816 Folsom St., San Fran- 


cisco. 
BONDS FOR CONTRACTORS 

Bonding Company of America, Kohl Bldg., 
San Francisco, 

Globe Indemnity Co., 444 California St., San 
Francisco. 

Fidelity & Casualty Co. of New York, Bal- 
four Bldg., San Francisco. 

Standard Accident Insurance Company, Cali- 
fornia Commercial Union Building, San 
Francisco, 

BRASS GOODS, CASTINGS, ETC. 

H. Mueller Manufacturing Co., 1072 Howard 
St., San Francisco. 

BRICK—FACE, COMMON, ENAMEL, 
GLAZED 

Gladding, МеВеап € Co., 660 Market St., 
San Francisco; 621 S. Hope St., Los Ап- 
geles; 1500 First Ave. South, Seattle; 454 
Everett St., Portland; 15th and Dock Sts., 
Tacoma, and 22nd and Market Sts., Oakland. 

N. Clark & Sons, 116 Natoma Street, San 
Francisco. 

W. S. Dickey Clay Mfg. Co., San Francisco 
and Oakland. 

Port Costa Brick Works, 6th and Berry Sts., 
San Francisco. 

McNear Brick Company, Monadnock Bldg., 
San Francisco. 

Richmond Pressed Brick Co., Sharon Bldg.. 
San Francisco. Plant at Richmond, Cal. 

Cannon & Co. Sacramento; 517 Call Bldg., 


San Francisco; Builders Exchange Bldg., 
Oakland, 
BRICK AND CEMENT COATING 
The Parnffine Companies, Inc., 475 Brannan 
St., San Francisco. 
BUILT-IN FURNITURE 
Built-in Fixture Company, 2608 San Pablo 
Ave. near Dwight Way, Berkeley, and 
Hoosier Store, Pacifie Bldg., San Francisco. 


BUILDERS' HARDWARE 
“Corbin” hardware, sold by Palace Hardware 
Company, 581 Market St, San Francisco. 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co., Aurora, Ill.; rep- 
resented by Ewing-Lewis Company, Hun- 
ter-Dulin Bldg., San Francisco, and 408 S. 
Spring Street, Los Angeles, 


BUILDING PAPERS 

El Rey Products Company, 1633 М. San 
Pablo Street, Los Angeles; 960 Seventh 
Street, San Francisco; 65 Columbia Street, 
Seattle; 850 E, Taylor St., Portland, Ore. 

The Paraffine Companies, Inc., San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, Portland and Seattle. 

Pacific Materials Co., 444 Market St., San 
Francisco. 

CEMENT 

Atlas White, manufactured by The Atlas 
Portland Cement Company, 25 Broadway, 
New York, 

Hydro-plastic cement, manufactured oy 
Southwestern Portland Cement Company, 
356 S. Spring St., Los Angeles 

Monolith Plastic Waterproof Cement Com- 
pany, manufactured by Monolith Portland 
Cement Company, Bartlett Building, Los 
Angeles; 741 Monadnock Bldg., San Fran- 
cisco; 1207 Public Service Bldg., Portland. 

Pacific Portland Cement Co., Hunter-Dulin 
Bldg., San Francisco, also Portland, Ore., 
Los Angeles and San Jose, Calif 

Santa Cruz Portland Cement Company, 
Crocker Building, San Francisco. 


CEMENT EXTERIOR WATERPROOF PAINT 
Bass-Heuter Paint Company, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle. 
The Paraffine Companies, Ince., San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, Portland and Seattle. 


CEMENT TESTS—CHEMICAL ENGINEERS 

Robert W. Hunt Co., 251 Kearny Street, San 
Francisco. 

CLAY PRODUCTS 

N. Clark Sons, 116 Natoma Street, San 
Francisco. 

Cannon & Co., Sacramento, Cal.; 517 Call 
Bldg., San Francisco. 

W. S. Dickey Clay Mfg. Co., San Francisco 
and Oakland. 

Gladding, McBean & Co., 660 Market St., 
San Francisco; 621 S. Hope St., Los An- 
geles; 1500 First Ave. South, Seattle; 454 
Everctt St., Portland; 15th and Dock Sts., 
Tacoma, and 22nd and Market Sts., Oakland. 

United Materials Co., Sharon Bldg., San 
Francisco. 

COMPOSITION ROOFING 

El Rey Products Company, 1633 San Pedro 
St.. Los Angeles; 960 Seventh St., San 
Francisco; 65 Columbia St., Seattle; 850 
E. Taylor St., Portland. 

The Parailine Companies, Inc., San Fran- 
cisco, Oakland, Los Angeles, Portland and 
Seattle. 

CONCRETE OR CEMENT HARDENER 

Gunn, Carle & Co., Inc., 444 Market St., 
San Francisco. 

CONCRETE REINFORCING 

Soule Steel Company, Rialto Building, San 
Francisco. 

Gunn, Carle & Co., Inc., 444 Market St., 
San Francisco. 

Clinton Welded Wire Fabric, Wickwire 
Spencer Steel Corporation, 144 Townsend 
St., San Francisco. 

Pacific Coast Steel Company, Hunter-Dulin 
Bldg. San Francisco. 

CONTRACTORS—GENERAL— 

Adam-Arras Co., 185 Stevenson St., San 
Francisco. 

Е В. Siegrist Co., 604 Williams Bldg., San 
Francisco. 

Spivock € Spivock, Hobart Building, San 
Francisco, and 412 Water St., Oakland. 
Vogt & Davidson, Inc., 185 Stevenson St., 
San Francisco, and Builders Exchange, 

Oakland. 

К. Е. Parker Company, Inc., 135 South Park, 
San Francisco, 

Barrett € Hilp, 918 Harrison Street, San 
Francisco. 

Lindgren-Swinerton, Inc., Standard Oil 
Bldg., San Francisco, 

R. W. Littlefield, 337 17th Street, Oakland. 


Dinwiddie Construction Co., Crocker Bldg., 
San Francisco. 

Clinton Construction Company, 923 Folsom 
St., San Francisco. 

Monson Bros, 475 Sixth St., San Francisco. 

MeLeran & Co., R., Hearst Bldg., San Fran- 
cisco. 

Chas. D. Vezey & Sons, Builders Exchange 
Bldg., Oakland. 

Jacks & Irvine, Call Bldg., San Francisco. 

Industrial Construction Company, 815 Bry- 
ant Street, San Francisco. 

Anderson & Ringrose, 320 Market Street, 
San Francisco. 

G. P. W. Jensen, 320 Market Street, San 
Francisco. 


CORK TILE 

Congoleum-Nairn, Ine, D. N. & E. Walter 
€ Co.. San Francisco, and Broadway De- 
partment Store, Los Angeles. 

Van Fleet-Freear Company, 557 Howard St., 
San Francisco, and 420 S. Spring St., Los 
Angeles. 

CRIBBING FOR RETAINING WALLS 

Massey Concrete Products Corporation, Col- 
ton California and Spokane, Washington. 

CRUSHED ROCK 

Pacific Coast Aggregates, Inc., General Of- 
fice, Hunter-Dulin Bldg., 111 Sutter St., 
San Francisco. 

DAMP-PROOFING AND WATER-PROOFING 

Western Asbestos Magnesia Company, 25 
South Park, San Francisco, 

The ГагаНіпе Companies. Ine.. бап Fran- 
cisco, Oakland. Los Angeles, Portland and 
Seattle. 

West Coast Kalsomine Co., 710 Rives-Strong 
Bldg. Los Angeles, and P. O, Box С, 
West Berkeley, 

Gunn, Carle & Со. 441 Market St, San 
Francisco. 

DEADENING MATERIAL 

“Insulite’’ Western Asbestos Magnesia Co., 
25 South Park, San Francisco, 

The Paralline Companies, Inc., San Гтап- 
cisco, Oakland, Los Angeles, Portland and 
Seattle. 

American Hair & Felt Co., 1615 Ditman St., 
Los Angeles. 

Gunn, Carle € Co., 444 Market St.. San 
Francisco. 

"lrfoleum" manufactured by Mailliard & 
Schmiedel, 203 California St., San Fran- 


CISCO. 
DOOR CHECKS—CONCEALED 
The Condor Company, 58 Sutter St., San 
Francisco. 
DOOR CLOSERS 
Norton door closer, sold hy Nissen-Currier 
Co., 265 Minna St., San Francisco, and 
302 Colo Bldg., Los Angeles, 
DOOR HANGERS 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co., The Ewing-Lewis 
Со, Hunter-Dulin Bldg., San Francisco. 
DOORS—FIREPROOF 
Detroit Steel Products Company, 251 Kearny 
St., San Francisco, 


Kinnear Mfg. Co., represented by Gunn, 
Carle & Cn., 444 Market St., San Fran- 
CISCO. 


DOORS-—FREIGHT ELEVATOR 

The Peelle Co., rooklyn, N. Y., represented 
by Persons Dwan € Co., 534 Sixth Street, 
San Francisco. 

DOORS—HOLLOW METAL 

Fire Protection Products Co., 1101 Sixteenth 
St., San Francisco. 

Dahlstrom Metallic Dnor Co., Jamestown, N. 
Y., Coast plant, 3350 E. Slauson Ave.. Los 
Angeles. 

Forderer Cornice Works, Potrero Ave. San 
Francisco. 

DOORS—ROLLING 

Jas. G. Wilson Corporation, 605 Market St., 
San Francisco, 

Kinnear rolling steel doors, sold by Gunn, 
Carle & Co., 444 Market St., San Егап- 
с15ео. 


DRAIN PIPE AND FITTINGS 
“Соттозігоп” Acid Proof, manufactured by 
Pacific Foundry Co., Harrison and 18th 
Sts., San Francisco, 
DRAPERIES AND WINDOW SHADES 
D. N. € E. Walter € Co., 562 Mission 
Street, San Francisco. 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS 
Haws Sanitary Drinking Faucet Co., 1808 
Harmon St., Berkeley, and С. Е. Weber € 
Co., San Francisco and Los Angeles. 
Standard-Pacific Plumbing Fixtures, 349 Snt- 
ter St., San Francisco; 919 W. "th St., 
Los Angeles: 1301 5th Ave, Seattle. 
Wash.; 48 5th St., Portland, Ore. 
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American Institute of Architects 


(Organized 1857) 
Northern California Chapter 


PRESIDENT - - - - - - - - HARRIS С. ALLEN 
VICE-PRESIDENT - - - - - Henry H. GUTTERSON 
SECRETARY-T'REASURER - - - - - Jas. H. MITCHELL 


' DIRECTORS 


ALBERT J. Evers, LESTER Ново, Јонх Rew, Јк., Jas. S. DEAN, 
EARL В. BERTZ AND FRED H. MEYER 


Southern California Chapter, Los Angeles 


PRESIDENT - - - - - - = - - - + Prerpont Davis 
VICE-PRESIDENT - - - - - - - - - EDGAR Н. CLINE 
SECRETARY - - - = - - - - А. S. NIBECKER JR. 
TREASURER - - -%- - - - RALPH FLEWELLING 


DIRECTORS 
DoNALD B. PARKINSON ALFRED W. REA 


EUGENE WESTON, JR. 


WM. RICHARDS 


Santa Barbara Chapter 
RusseL Ray 


PRESIDENT 


VICE-PRESIDENT - - - ә а ә - - - WINSOR SOULE 


SECRETARY - - - - - = - = FREDERICK MURPHY 
Reso = с оо = е 6 9 себ WY SMIPH 
Oregon Chapter, Portland 
PRESIDENT - - = oo. = = ~ = JAMIESON PARKER 
VICE-PRESIDENT - = - - - - - - - HAROLD W. Doty 
SECRETARY - - - - - - = - - - - FRED AANDAHL 
‘TREASURER - - - = = = = = = WALTER E. CHURCH 
DIRECTORS 
JOSEPH JACOBBERGER О. В. BEAN А. GLENN STANTON 


Washington State Chapter, Seattle 


PRESIDENT = - + + = - - - - - 

First VICE-PRESIDENT = - - - - - - 
SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT - - - - - - HERBERT А. BELL 
THIRD VICE-PRESIDENT - - - - - - С. ALBIN PEHRSON 
SECRETARY - - - - - - - - - - - J, LISTER HOLMES 
TREASURER - - - - + - - - - - + A. M. ALLEN 


SHERWOOD D. FORD 
F. A. NARAMORE 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


ARTHUR P. HERRMAN CLYDE GRANGER A. H. ALBERTSON 


Зап Francisco Architectural Club 


523 Pine Street 


PRESIDENT - - - - - - - - - = - Harry LANGLEY 

VICE-PRESIDENT - ~- ~ - - - - = - THEODORE RUEGG 

SECRETARY - = - - - - = - - + + - Е. A. NIELSEN 

TREASURER = - - - - - - - = = - DAVID KENSIT 
DIRECTORS 

WAaLboN В. RUE (С. Jo BENE Тнео. С. RuEGG 


1108 шше ши Club 


PRESIDENT - - - - Geo. P. HALES 
VICE-PRESIDENT - - - - - - - + - HUGO С. OLTSCH 
SECRETARY - = = - - - - - - - С. KENNETH HAGEN 
TREASURER - - - - - - - - - - KEMPER NOMLAND 


DIRECTORS 


JULIAN GARNSEY Н. Roy KELLEY 


Н. O. SEXSMITH 
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Washington E шор of Architects 


PRESIDENT - = - - - - - WM. J. Jones 
First VICE-PRESIDENT - - - = - - - - R. C. STANLEY 
SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT - - - - - - JULIUS А. ZITTEL 
THIRD VICE-PRESIDENT - - - - - - STANLEY A. SMITH 
FourTH VICE-PRESIDENT - - - - - - - MARTIN KLEIN 


SECRETARY - + - - + = - = = - О. Е. NELSON 
TREASURER ~- - - -~ =< - - - - Н, С. HAMMOND 
TRUSTEES 
Т.Е. Doan ‘THEOBALD BUCHINGER 
H. H. JAMEs H. G. HAMMOND 


Society of ш 1007 Architects 


PRESIDENT = - - - WM. С. CORLETT 
VICE-PRESIDENT - - - - - - - - Е. GEOFFREY BANGS 


SECRETARY-TREASURER - - - FREDERICK H. REIMERS 
DIRECTORS 
W. G. CoRLETT 


Косев BLAINE 


J. J. Donovan 
Е. GEOFFREY BANGS 


сш шш: Engineers 


PRESIDENT - - - - - - Jj. O, Товех 

VicE-PRESIDENT - - - - - - - - - JENS С. PETERSEN 

SECRETARY - - - - - - - = - - - EARL L. HOLMAN 

‘TREASURER - - - - - - - - - Harry W. De Haven 
DIRECTORS 

P. T. Родсе FRED RUCKH C. E. BERG 


Dan Diego ШЕШЕН Association 


PRESIDENT - - - Си hoe 
VICE-PRESIDENT = = = - - + + - - = 
SECRETARY-IREASURER = = - - - - - 


JOHN 8. SIEBERT 
WM. P. LODGE 
Louis J. GILL 


Long 0 шш Club 


PRESIDENT - - -  - EARL Bosse 
VICE-PRESIDENT - - - - - - - = Geo. D. RIDDLE 
SECRETARY-TREASURER - = ~- - - JOSEPH H. ROBERTS 


State Association California Architects 
EXECUTIVE BOARD (Southern Section) 


CHAIRMAN - ~- - - - = + =- А, М. EDELMAN 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY-TREASURER = - - NATT PIPER 
ALBERT К. WALKER Joun С. AUSTIN 
REGIONAL DIRECTOR А. I. A. - - - - Myron HUNT 


EXECUTIVE BOARD (Northern Section) 
VICE-CHAIRMAN = ~ - + - = č > 
SECRETARY-TREASURER = = - - 
Mark T. JOKGENSEN 


ALBERT J. Evers 
WILLIAM I. GARREN 
CHARLES Е. В. КоЕТН 


American Society Landscape Architects 
Pacific Coast Chapter 


PRESIDENT - - - - - - - - - EMANUEL T. MiscHE 
VICE-PRESIDENT - - - - ~ - - - MAJOR GEO. GIBBS 
SECRETARY - ~ - = - ~ - - PROFESSOR J. W. GREGG 
TREASURER - - - - - - + + - - - CHAS, Н, Diccs 


MEMBERS EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


RaLrH D. CORNELL Geo. D. Han 
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DUMB WAITERS 
Spencer Elevator Company, 166 7th St., San 
Francisco. 
Elevator Supplies Co., Inc., Hoboken, N. J.; 
San Francisco office, 186 Fifth St. 
ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS 
Butte Electrical Equipment Company, 2014 
Folsom St., San Francisco. 
Charles A. Langlais, 472 Tehama St., San 
Francisco. 


Н. С. Read & Со., 389 Clementina St., San 
Francisco. 
ENGINEERS—CONSULTING, ELECTRICAL, 
MECHANICAL 
Hunter & Hudson, 41 Sutter Street, San 
Francisco. 


Charles T. Phillips Company, Bank of Italy 
Bldg., San Francisco, and Roberts Bldg., 
Los Angeles. 

ELECTRIC AIR AND WATER HEATERS 

Majestic Electric Appliance Company, 590 
Folsom Street, San Francisco, 

Wesix Heater Company, Rialto Building, 
San Francisco. 

Sandoval Sales Company, 415 Jessie Street, 
San Francisco. 

Weir Electric Appliance Company, 26th and 
Adeline Streets, Oakland. 


ELECTRIC REFRIGERATION 

General Electric Refrigerator, George Belsey 
Company, Los Angeles, Distributor, Stores 
in Los Angeles, Pasadena, Glendale, Holly- 
wood, Santa Monica and Monrovia; L. 
Bennett, Northern California Distributor, 
2112 Broadway, Oakland; 318 Stockton 
St., San Francisco, 

Wayne Home Equipment Company, Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, represented by Hill and 
Stoops, 4214 Broadway, Oakland, Calif. 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 
The Fink Company, 10th Ave. at 24th St.. 
Nev York; 77 O'Farrell St., San Francisco 
Drended Electrical & Mfg. Co. 1345 How- 
ard St., San Francisco. 

Frank Adam Electric Company, 340 Fremont 
St., San Francisco, and 1127 Wall Street, 
Los Angeles; general offices, St. Louis, Mo. 

Westinghouse Electric € Manufacturing 
Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa., and First 
National Bank Bldg., San Francisco. 

Sterling Bronze Co., Inc., 18 East 40th St., 
New York, 

ELECTROLIERS 

Northern Street Lighting Company, 389 

Clementina Street. San Francisco. 
ELEVATOR ENTRANCE DOORS 

Dahlstrom Metallic Door Company, James- 
town, N. Y., Pacific Coast plant, 3350 
East Slauson Ave., Los Angeles. 


ELEVATORS—PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 

Otis Elevator Company, Stockton and North 
Point, San Francisco. 

Spencer Elevator Company, 166 Seventh St., 
San Francisco. 

Westinghouse Electric and Mannfacturing 
Company, First National Bank Bldg., San 
Francisco, general offices and works, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

ELEVATOR SIGNALS, DOOR EQUIPMENT 

Elevator Supplies Co., Inc., Hoboken, N. J.; 
San Francisco office, 186 Fifth St, 

The Pcelle Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., represented 
by Persons Dwan € Co., 534 Sixth Street, 
San Francisco. 

Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co., represented by 
Ewing-Lewis Company, Hunter-Dulin Bldg., 
San Francisco; 408 S, Spring Street, Los 
Angeles. 

ENAMELS 

Gold Seal Enamel—Bass-Heuter Paint Com- 
pany, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Port- 
land, Seattle. 

EXIT DEVICES 

Von Duprin, manufactured by Vonnegut 
Hardware Company, Indianapolis; sold by 
D. A. Pancoast Co., 605 Market St., San 
Francisco, 

FENCES—WIRE AND IRON 

Michel & Pfeffer Iron Works, Harrison and 
Tenth Sts., San Francisco. . 

FIRE EXTINGUGISHING APPARATUs 

"Lux" System. represented by Hongh and 
Egbert. Inc., 519 Robert Dollar Building, 

‚ San Francisco. 
FIRE DETECTING APPARATUS 

"Derby" and ''Selex" Systems. represented 
by Hough and Egbert, Inc., 519 Robers 
Dollar Building, San Francisco. 

FIRE ESCAPES 

Michel & Pfeffer Iron Works, 1415 Harrison 
St., San Francisco, 

Palm Iron & Bridge Works, Sacramento. 


Western Iron Works, 141 Beale 5%. San 
Francisco. 

FIRE SPRINKLERS—AUTOMATIC 

Fire Protection Engineering Co., 407 Ex- 
change Building, 369 Pine Street, San 
Francisco, 

Grinnell Company of the Pacific, Fifth and 
Brannan Sts., San Francisco, 

FIXTURES—BANK, OFFICE, STORE, ETC. 

Home Manufacturing Company, 552 Brannan 
St., San Francisco. 

Mullen Manufacturing Co., 64 Rausch St., 
San Francisco. 

Pacific Manufacturing Company, San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, Oakland and Santa 
Clara, 

The Fink & Schindler Co., 228 13th St., San 
Francisco, 

FLOORS—CORK, LINOLEUM, ETC. 

Congoleum-Nairn, Inc.. D. N. & E. Walter 
& Co., San Francisco, and Broadway De- 
partment Store, Los Angeles. 

The Paraffine Companies, Inc., San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, Oakland, Portland, 
Seattle. 

FLOOR HARDENER 

Master Builders Company, Mills Bldg., San 
Francisco; 426 So. Spring Street, Los An- 
geles; also Seattle, Portland and Spokane. 


FLOORS—REDWOOD BLOCK 

Redwood Block Floor Company, Bryant at 
18th St., San Francisco. 

Pacific Redwood Floor Company, 311 Cali- 
fornia St., San Francisco, and 420 Grant 
Bldg., Los Angeles. 

FLOOR CLIPS 

Bull Dog Floor Clip Co., 557 Market St., 
San Francisco and Hibernian Bldg., Los 
Angeles, 

FLOORS- HARDWOOD 

Inlaid Floor Company. 600 Alameda Street. 
San Francisco and 4067 Watts Street, 
Emeryville, Oakland. 

"Perfection" Brand Oak Flooring, Arkansas 
Oak Flooring Co., Pine Bluff, Arkansas. 

J. E. Higgins Lumber Company, San Fran- 
cisco. 

White Brothers, 5th and Brannan streets, 
San Francisco; 500 High Street, Oakland. 

Celized Oak Flooring, Inc., Memphis, Tenn. 
Represented by Geo. H. Brown Hardwood 
Company, Oakland. 

FREIGHT ELEVATOR DOORS 

The Peelle Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., represented 
by Persons Dwan & Со., 534 Sixth Street, 
San Francisco. 

FURNITURE— OFFICE, SCHOOL, 
CHURCH, THEATER 

The Fink & Schindler Co., Inc., 218-68 13th 
St., San Francisco. 

Home Mfg. Co., 552 Brannan Street, San 
Francisco, 

Mullen Міс. Co., 64 Rausch Street, San 
Francisco. 

С. Е. Weber & Со., San Francisco, Los Ап- 
geles, and Phoenix, Ariz. 

GENERAL CONTRACTORS 
Spivock & Spivock, Hobart Building, San 
Francisco, 
GLASS 
Cobbledick-Kibbe Glass Co., 666 Howard St., 
San Francisco. 
GRAVEL AND SAND 

Pacific Coast Aggregates, Inc., General Of- 
fice, Hunter-Dulin Bldg., 111 Sutter St., 
San Francisco. 

Del Monte White Sand, Del Monte Prop- 
erties Co., Crocker B!dz., Зап Francisco. 

GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT— 
LOCKERS, ETC. 
Ellery Arms Co., 583 Market St., San Fran- 


cisco, 
HANGERS—RELIANCE— 
Graham & Norton Company, 213 Minna 
Street, San Francisco. 
HARDWARE 
Vonnegut hardware, sold by D. A. Pancoast 
Company, 605 Market St., San Francisco. 
Palace Hardware Company, 581 Market St., 
San Francisco, o 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co., represented by 
Ewing-Lewis Company, Hunter-Dulin Bldg., 
San Francisco; 408 S. Spring Street, Los 
Angeles. 
HARDWOOD LUMBER 
J. Е. Higgins Lumber Co., San Francisco. 
G. H. Brown Hardwood Lumber Co., 47th 
Ave. at E. 12th Street, Oakland. 
White Brothers, 5th and Brannan streets. 
San Francisco; 500 High Street, Oakland. 
HEATING—COAL FURNACE 
Montague Range € Furnace Company, 376 
Sixth St., San Francisco, 


HEATING—ELECTRIC 

Wesix Electric Air Heaters, manufacture( 
and distributed by Wesix Heater Company 
Rialto Building, San Francisco. 

Apex Air and Water Electric Heaters, San: 
doval Sales Company, 115 Jessie Street 
San Francisco. 

Majestic Electric Appliance Co. (bathroon 
heater), 590 Folsom St., San Francisco, 
Weir Electric Appliance Company, 26th anc 

Adeline Streets, Oakland, 


HEATING—STEAM 

Warren Webster & Company, Sharon Bldg. 
San Francisco, and 306 Crocker St., Lo: 
Angeles. 

HEATING CONTRACTORS 

Alex Coleman, 706 Ellis St., San Francisco 

Gilley-Schmid Company, 198 Otis St., San 
Francisco. 

Hateley & Hateley, Mitau Bldg., Sacramento. 

Mangrum & Otter, 827-831 Mission St., San 
Francisco. 

W. H. Picard, 5656 College Ave., Oakland. 

Luppen € Hawley, 3126-J St., Sacramento 

William Е. Wilson Co., 240 Fourth St., San 
Francisco. 

James A. Nelson, Inc., Howard and Tenth 
Sts., San Francisco. 

Scott Company, 243 Minna St., San Fran- 
cisco, 

Geo. A. Schuster, 4712 Grove St., Oakland. 

Herman Lawson, 465 Tehama Street, San 
Francisco, 

HEATING EQUIPMENT 

E. A. Cornely, Inc., 1452 Bush Street, San 
Francisco. 

Illinois Engineering Co., 417 Market St. 
San Francisco. 

Warren Webster & Company, Sharon Bldg., 
San Francisco, and 306 Crocker St., Los 
Angeles, 

James A. Nelson, Inc., Howard and Tenth 
Sts., San Francisco, 

В. Е. Sturtevant Co., Monadnock Bldg., San 
Francisco; Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle. 


HOLLOW BUILDING TILE (Burned Clay) 

Cannon & Co., plant at Sacramento; Call 
Bldg., San Francisco. 

N. Clark & Sons, 112-116 Natoma Street, 
Зап Francisco; works, West Alameda, 
California. 

Gladding, McBean & Co., 660 Market St.. 
San Francisco; 621 S, Hope St., Los An- 
geles; 1500 First Ave. South, Seattle; 454 
Everett St., Portland; 15th and Dock Sts., 
Tacoma, and 22nd and Market Sts., Oak- 
land. 

W. 8. Dickey Clay Mfg. Co., San Francisco 
and Oakland, 


HOSE 
The American Rubber Mfg. Co., Park Ave. 
and Watts St., Oakland, Calif. 


HOSE RACKS AND REELS 
American Rubber Mfg. Co., San Francisco. 
Oakland, Los Angeles and Portland, Ore. 


HOSPITAL SIGNAL SYSTEMS 
Chicago Signal Co., represented by Garnett 
Young & Co., 390 Fourth St., San Fran- 
cisco, 
INCINERATORS 
Kerner Incinerator Company, 450 Clemen- 
tina Street, San Francisco. 
The Goder, sold by М. Е. Hammond, Mezza- 
nine, Pacific Bldg., San Francisco. 
Kewanee Boiler Co., 635 Mission Street, San 
Francisco, 


INDUSTRIAL LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


Westinghonse Electric and Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and First National Bank 
Bldg., San Francisco. 


INSPECTIONS AND TESTS 


Robert W, Hunt Co., 251 Kearny Street, San 
Francisco. 


INSULATION 


"Insulex' manufactured by Pacific Portland 
Cement Co., Hunter-Dulin Bldg., San Fran- 
cisco, & 1200 Chapman Bldg., Los Angeles. 

Western Asbestos Magnesia Co., 25 South 
Park, San Francisco. 

American Hair and Felt Company, 1615 N. 
Ditman St., Los Angeles. 

Gunn, Carle € Со., 444 Market St., San 
Francisco. 

“Torfoleun'* manufactured by Mailliard € 
Schmiedel, 203 California St., San Fran- 
CISCO. 


ОстоБег, 1929 


Architects League of Hollywood 


6040 Hollywood Boulevard 
Hollywood, Calif. 

T - - RALPH С. FLEWELLING 

- ELLET PARCHER 
- H. VV. Віѕнор 


PRESIDENT - 
VICE-PRESIDENT - = - - - - > 
SECRETARY- TREASURER - - - - - 
BoARD oF DIRECTORS 
V. B. McCLuRG RALPH NEWMAN 
Epwin D. MARTIN 


CHas. Kyson 
Јонх Котн 


California State Board of Architecture 


Northern District 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 
PRESIDENT - - - - - - - - - - FREp'K. H. MEYER 
SECRETARY - - - - - - - - - ~- -~ ALBERT J. EVERS 
MEMBERS 
James W. PLACHEK 


Southern District 
Pacific Finalice Building, Los Angeles 
PRESIDENT - - - = - - - - - WiLLIAM H. WHEELER 
SECRETARY AND TREASURER - - - - - - A. M. EDLEMAN 
MEMBERS 
JoHN С. AUSTIN 


James S. DEAN JOHN J. DONOVAN 


JOHN PARKINSON WM. J. Dopp 
Society of Engineers 


Secretarial Office 952 Pacific Building, San Fancisco 
Telephone SUtter 5819 


PRESIDENT - - - - - - - GLENN В. ASHCROFT 
VICE-PRESIDENT - - - - - - - - - EDWIN L. Dniccs 
‘TREASURER = - - - - - - = - WILLIAM С. RAWLES 
SECRETARY ~ - - - - - ~ - - - - ALBERT J. CAPRON 


Волвр or DIRECTORS 
ALBERT Е. ZIMMERMAN 
Donar E. PRENVEILLE 
Louis J. GILL 
WILLIAM P. LODGE 
- Тонм 5. SIEBERT 


ALBERT А. ROBISH 
H. Т. SUTCLIFFE 
ШОИР ә с в в в а s еве е & 
VICE-PRESIDENT - - - - - + - - 
SECRETARY-TREASURER - - - - - - - 


DISAPPEARING WARDROBES 
Richards-Wilcox Au- 


rora, Ill, announce that the company is now in a 


Manufacturing Company, 


position to accept the complete responsibility of any 
wardrobe proposition from beginning to end, includ- 
ing laying out the job, manufacturing the material 
and erecting it. 

Arrangements have been completed with the Com- 
pound and Pyrono Door Company, whereby they 
will manufacture their key veneereà wardrobe doors 
exclusively. 

Richards-Wilcox engineers will be glad of an op- 
portunity to co-operate on any wardrobe problems 
vou A catalog illustrating. and describ- 
ing disappearing wardrobes may be had by addressing 
the home office. 


may have. 
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PROVISIONAL CERTIFICATES TO 
PRACTICE 

"Fhe following have been granted provisional certifi- 
cates to practice architecture in California: 

Rowland Ashby Curry, 816 West Fifth street, Los 
Angeles. 

Frederick С. Marsh, 1864 Glenview Terrace, Alta- 
dena. 

William Е. McCoy, 35 South Raymond avenue, 
Pasadena. 

John Robert Harris, 6715 Hollywood Boulevard, 
Los Angeles. 

Rudolph Michael Schindler, 835 Kings Road, Los 
Angeles. 

Paul W. Krempel, +15 Bank of Italy building, Los 
Angeles. 


A “DECK OF CARDS” 

An original and striking bit of advertising is being 
done by the Pacific Portland Cement Company. The 
company is mailing out a series of post cards, in two 
colors, which strike a new vein in building material 
advertising—they show no buildings, no structures of 
any kind. 

For example, one card shows a pair of dice showing 
“7.” The text underneath explains that cement forms 
only 1-7th by weight of the mass of concrete, and that 
it is the vital 7th. 

The feature of “flowability” of cement is illustrated 
with an attractive waterfall. This landscape is so de- 
signed that the text forms a part of the rock breast 
over which the current is pouring. 

The series consists of 16 cards. 


BUILDING OFFICIALS CONFERENCE 

Davin H. MERRILL, formerly of the firm of Noice 
and Merrill, structural engineers, Los Angeles, has 
been made managing secretary-treasurer of the Pacific 
Coast Building Officials Conference with headquarters 
at 1101 Heartwell Building, Long Beach, California. 

The Eighth annual meeting of the Pacific Coast 
Building Officials. Conference held in Port- 
land, Oregon, September third to sixth, and a large 


Was 


group of city building officials and allied interests 
of the West attended. 


How Bernard Maybeck would treat Myron Hunt's Pasadena Library, as visualized by Henry H. Gutterson. 


Drawing Exhibited at State Convention of Architects. 
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INSULATED WIRE 
Hazard Insulated Wire Works, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., Russ Building, San Francisco, 
Seattle and Los Angeles. 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT 


General Electric Refrigerator, L. H. Bennett, 
Rialto Building, San Francisco, and the 
George Belsey Company, Architects Build- 
ing, Los Angeles. 

James A. Nelson, Inc., Howard and Tenth 
Sts., San Francisco, 

Mangrum Holbrook Company, 1235 Mission 
St., San Francisco, 


LACQUERS 


The Paraffine Companies, Inc., San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, Oakland. Portland and 
Seattle. 

Bass-Hueter Paint Company, San Francisco, 
and all principal Coast cities. 


LATHING MATERIAL—WIRE, METAL. ЕТС. 


Genfire Steel Co.. Sheldon Bldg., San Fran- 
cisco; Builders’ Exchange, Oakland. 

Truscon Steel Co., Sharon Building, 
Francisco. 

Soule Steel Company, Rialto Building, San 
Francisco, and Los Angeles. 


LAUNDRY MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 
American Laundry Machinery Company, 921 
Howard Street, San Francisco. 

Troy Laundry Mach'y Co., Ltd., East Moline, 
Ill, and 951 Mission St., San Francisco. 
Gunn, Carle & Со., 444 Market St., San 

Francisco. 


LIGHTING FIXTURES, OUTLETS, ETC. 
Westinghouse Electric and Mfg. Co., First 
National Bank Bldg., San Francisco; gen- 
eral offices and works, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
The Frink Company, 369 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, and principal Coast cities, 
Sterling Bronze Co., 1пс., 18 East 40th St., 
New York. 
LIME PRODUCTS 
United States Lime Products Corp., San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Ore, 
LINOLEUM 


San 


William Volker € Co., 631 Howard St., San 
Francisco, and 2301 E. 7th St., Los An- 
geles. 

The Paraffine Companies, factory in Oak- 
land; office, 475 Brannan Street, San 
Francisco, 

W. & J. Sloane, 216 Sutter Street, San 
Francisco, 


Van Fleet- Freear Company, 557 Howard 
St., San Francisco, and 420 S. Spring St., 
Los Angeles, 

Bonded Floors—Sealex Linoleum and Tile 
manufactured by Congoleum-Nairn, Ine., 
D. N. & E. Walter & Co., San Francisco; 
Broadway Department Store, Los Angeles. 

LUMBER 

G. H. Brown Hardwood Company, 1044 47th 
Ave. Oakland. 

Pacific Mfg. Co., San Francisco, Oakland, 
Los Angeles and Santa Clara. 

Santa Fe Lumber Co., 16 California St., 
Francisco. 

J. E. Higgins Lumber Company, 423 Sixth 
St.. San Francisco. 

Sunset Lumber Company, 
Sts., Oakland. 

White Brothers, 5th and Brannan Sts. San 
Francisco, and 500 High St, Oakland. 

E. K. Wood Lumher Co., Frederick and King 
streets, Oakland. 

MAIL CHUTES 

Cutler Mail Chute Co., represented by Price 
Building Specialties Co., 683 Howard St., 
San Francisco and Continental Building 
Specialties Co., 1216 Hibernian Bldg., Los 
Angeles, 

MARBLE 

American Marble Company, 
Square, San Francisco. 

Clervi Marble Company and Mosaic Co., 
San Bruno Avenue, San Francisco. 

Ray Cook Marble Company, foot of Powell 
St., Oakland. 

Joseph Musto Sons-Keenan Co., 535 N. Point 
St., San Francisco. 

Vermont Marble Co., Coast branches, 
Francisco, Los Angeles and Tacoma. 

Tompkins-Kiel Marble Company, 505 Fifth 
Ave., New York; also Chicago, Philadel- 
phia and San Francisco. 

MASONRY ANCHORS 
Steelform Contracting Company, Monadnock 


San 


First and Oak 


25 Columbus 
1721 


San 


Bldg., San Francisco; Edwards € Wildey 
Bldg., Los Angeles. 


METAL COVERED DOORS 


Fire Protection Products Co., 1101 Sixteenth 
St., San Francisco. 

Forderer Cornice Works, Potrero Ave., 
Francisco. 


MILLWORK 


The Fink € Schindler Co., Inc., 215-68 13th 
St., San Francisco. 

Pacific Mfg. Co., San Francisco, 
geles, Oakland and Santa Clara. 

Sunset Lumber Company. First and Oak 
Streets, Oakland. 

Lannom Bros. Mfg. Co., Fifth and Magnolia 
Sts., Oakland. 

Atkinson Mill € Mfg. Co., 2985 Chapman 
Avenue, Oakland. 

Chicago Lumber Company of Washington, 
66th and 69th Aves and Spencer Street, 
Oakland. 

Е. K. Wood Lumber Со., Frederick and King 
streets, Oakland. 


MONEL METAL 


“Inco” brand, distributed on the Pacific 
Coast by the Pacific Foundry Company, 
Harrison and 18th Streets, San Francisco, 
and Eagle Brass Foundry, Seattle, Wash. 


OIL BURNERS 


Rayfield Oil Burner, Coast Distributors, E. 
A. Cornely, Inc., 1452 Bush Street, San 
Francisco. 

5. T. Johnson Company, 1337 Mission St., 
San Francisco; 940 Arlington St., Oakland ; 
1729 Front St., Sacramento, and 230 N, 
Sutter St., Stockton. 

Vaughn-G. E. Witt Со, 4224-28 Hollis 
Street, Emeryville, Oakland. 

W. S. Ray Mfg. Company, 170 Sutter St., 
San Francisco, and 2206 San Pablo Ave., 
Oakland. 


San 


Los An- 


Coen Company, 112 Market Street, San 
Francisco, 
Wayne Home Equipment Company, Fort 


Wayne, Indiana, represented by Hill and 
Stoops, 4214 Broadway, Oakland, Calif, 


ORNAMENTAL IRON AND BRONZE 
Federal Ornamental Iron and Bronze Co., 
16th St. and San Bruno Ave., San Fran- 
cisco, 
Michel € Pfeffer Iron Works, 1415 Harrison 
St., San Francisco. 
Palm Iron € Bridge Works, Sacramento. 


PAINTING, DECORATING, ETC. 


The Tormey Co., 681 Geary St., San Fran- 
cisco. 

A, Quandt & Sons, 374 Guerrero Street, San 
Francisco, 


PAINTS, OILS, ETC. 


The Paraffine Companies, Inc., San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, Oakland, Portland and 
Seattle. 

Bass-Hueter Paint Company, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle. 

General Paint Company, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Oakland, Seattle, Spokane and 
Portland, 

PANEL BOARDS 

Drendell Electric & Mfg. Co., 1760 Howard 
St., San Francisco. 

Frank Adam Electric Company, 340 Fremont 
St., San Francisco, and 1127 Wall Street, 
Los Angeles; general offices, St. Louis, Mo, 

Westinghouse Elec. and Mfg. Co., First Na- 
tional Bank Bldg., San Francisco; general 
offices and works, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

PANELS—HARDWOOD 

White Brothers, 5th and Brannan Sts., San 

Francisco, and 500 High St., Oakland. 
PANIC EXIT DEVICES 
Von Duprin, manufactured by Vonnegut 
Hardware Company, Indianapolis; sold by 
A. Pancoast Co., 605 Market Street, 
San Francisco. 
PARTITIONS—MOVABLE OFFICE 

Dahlstrom Metallic Door Company. James- 
town, N. Y., Coast plant, 3350 E. Slau- 
son Ave., Los Angeles 

Pacific Mfg. Co., Monadnock Building, 
Francisco; factory at Santa Clara, 

PIPE—WROUGHT IRON 

A. M. Byers Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., and Finan- 
cial Center Bldg., Los Angeles. 

Reading Iron Co, Reading, Pa.. and Balboa 


San 


Bldg., San Francisco, 
PLASTER 
"Empire," manufactured by Pacific Portland 


Cement Co., Hunter-Dulin Building, Sar 
Francisco, Portland, San Jose and Lot 
Angeles. 
PLASTER BASE 
*Celotex," Western Asbestos Magnesia Co. 
25 South Park, San Francisco. 
PLASTER REINFORCING 
Wickwire-Spencer Steel Company, Inc. 144 
Townsend St., San Francisco. 
PLASTERING CONTRACTORS 
A. Knowles, Call Bldg., San Francisco. 
MacGruer & Company, 266 Tehama Street 
San Francisco, and Pacific Mutual Bldg. 
Los Angeles. 
PLUMBING CONTRACTORS 


Alex Coleman, 706 Ellis St., San Francisco. 


Giley-Schmid Company, 198 Otis St., San 
Francisco, 

Hateley & Hateley, 1710 Tenth St., Sacra- 
mento. 

Herman Lawson, 465 Tehama Street, San 
Francisco. 


Luppen & Hawley, 906 7th St., Sacramento 


Scott Co, Inc., 243 Minna St. San Fran- 
cisco, 

Wm. F. Wilson Co., 240 Fourth Street, San 
Francisco, 


Geo. A, Schuster, 4712 Grove St., Oakland 
W. H. Picard, 5656 College Ave., Oakland. 


PLUMBING SUPPLY HOUSES 
H. Mueller Manufacturing Company, 1072-76 
Howard St., San Francisco, 
Standard Pacific Fixtures, 349 Sutter 5%. 
San Francisco. 
Clarence Drucker, manufacturers” гергезеп- 
tative, 307 Minna St., San Francisco. 


PRESSED STEEL 
Berger Manufacturing Со., 1120 Mission St., 
San Francisco, 
PRESSURE REGULATORS 
Vaughn-G. E. Witt Co., 4224-28 Hollis 
Street, Emeryville, Oakland. 


PUMPING MACHINERY 
Simonds Machinery Co., 816 Folsom Street. 
San Francisco; 520 East 4th Street, Los 
Angeles. 


PUMPS—HAND OR POWER 
Ocean Shore Iron Works, 
San Francisco, 

S. F. Bowser € Co., 
San Francisco, 

REFRIGERATORS 

“General Electric,” sold by the George Bel- 
sey Company, Architects’ Building, Los 
Angeles; L. H. Bennett, Rialto Bldg., 
San Francisco, 

REINFORCING STEEL 

Soule Steel Company, Inc., Rialto Bldg., 
Francisco, and Los Angeles. 

Gunn, Carle & Со., 1пс., 444 Market St, 
San Francisco. 

Pacific Coast Steel Со, Hunter-Dulin Bldg., 
San Francisco. 

United Alloy Steel Corporation, Canton, 
Ohio; Western Sales Office, Santa Fe 
Bldg., San Francisco. 

Truscon Steel Company, Sharon Bldg., San 
Francisco, 

ROCK AND GRAVEL 

Pacific Coast Aggregates, Inc., General Of- 
fice, Hunter-Dulin Bldg., 111 Sutter St., 
San Francisco. 

ROOF MATERIALS 

El Rey Products Co., 


558 Eighth St., 


Ine., 425 Brannan St., 


San 


1633 San Pablo St., Los 


Angeles; 960 7th St., San Francisco; 65 
Columbia St., Seattle; 850 E. Taylor St., 
Portland. 

Kraftile Company, office and factory at 
Niles; 55 New Montgomery Street, San 
Francisco. 

“Майно 4” and “Ruberoid,” also “Раһсо” 


10 and 20 year roofs, manufactured hy the 
Paraffine Companies, Inc., San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Oakland, Portland and Se- 


attle. 

Gladding, McBean € Co., 660 Market St. 
San Francisco; 621 S. Hope St., Los Ап- 
geles; 1500 First Ave, South, Seattle ; 454 
Everett St., Portland; 15th and Dock Sts., 
Tacoma, and 22nd and Market Sts., Oak- 
land. 

N. Clark € Sons, 
San Francisco; 
California, 

W. S, Dickey Clay Mfg. Co., 604 Mission St., 
San Francisco. 

Jones Brothers Asbestos Supply Co., 500 Sec- 
ond St., San Francisco. 


112-116 Natoma Street, 
works, West Alameda, 
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Johns-Manville Corporation of California, 
159 New Montgomery St., San Francisco. 

United Materials Co., Sharon Building, San 
Francisco, 

Western Asbestos Magnesia Company, 25 
South Park, San Francisco. 

“Torfoleum” Insulation manufactured by 
Mailliard & Schmiedel, 203 California St., 
San Francisco. 

RUGS AND CARPETS 

W. & J. Sloane, 216 Sutter St., 

cisco, 


SAFETY TREADS 
Price-Teltz Company, 683 Howard St., San 
Francisco. 
Gunn, Carle & Co., 444 Market St., San 
Francisco. 
SASH CHAINS 
American Chain Company, Inc., Bridgeport, 
Conn., and 425 Second St., San Francisco, 
The Smith & Egge Mfg. Co., P. O. Box 
1040, Bridgeport, Conn.; 506 American 
Bank Bldg., Los Angeles. 


SCAFFOLDING FOR CONTRACTORS 
Steelform Contracting Company, Monadnock 
Bldg., San Francisco; Edwards € Wildey 
Bldg., Los Angeles, 


SEATING—SCHOOL, THEATER, CHURCH 
Home Manufacturing Company, Inc., 552 
Brannan St., San Francisco, 
C. F, Weber € Co., San Francisco, Los An- 
geles, Phoenix, Ariz.; Reno, Nevada. 


SELF-RELEASING FIRE EXIT DEVICES 
Von Duprin, manufactured by Vonnegut 
Hardware Company, Indianapolis; sold by 
D. А. Pancoast Со., 605 Market St., San 
Francisco, 


SHADES 
William Volker & Co., 631 Howard Street, 
San Francisco; 2301 East 7th Street, Los 
Angeles. 


SHEATHING AND SOUND DEADENING 
Western Asbestos Magnesia Co., 25 South 
Park, San Francisco, 


SHEET METAL WORKS 
Forderer Cornice Works, Potrero Ave., San 
Francisco. 


SHOW CASES 
Home Manufacturing Company, Inc., 552 
Brannan St., San Francisco. 
Mullen Manufacturing Company, 64 Rausch 
St., San Francisco, 


SOUND ABSORBING TREATMENT 
Johns-Manville Corporation, 159 New Mont- 
gomery St., San Francisco, 


SIGNALING & PROTECTIVE SYSTEMS 
Garnett, Young & Co., 390 Fourth St., San 
Francisco. 


STEEL FABRIC 
Wickwire - Spencer Steel Corporation, 144 
Townsend St., San Francisco. 
Soule Steel Company, Rialto Bldg., San 
Francisco, and Los Angeles. 
STEEL FORMS 
Steelform Contracting Company, Monadnock 
Bldg., San Francisco; Edwards & Wildey 
Bldg., Los Angeles, 
STEEL TANKS 
Ocean Shore Iron Works, 55 Eighth St., San 
Francisco. 
STEEL LUMBER 
Genfire Steel Co., Sheldon Bldg., San Fran- 
cisco; Builders’ Exchange, Oakland. 
STEEL SASH 
Bayley-Springfield solid steel sash, sold by 
Gunn, Carle & Co., 444 Market St., San 
Francisco, 
“Fenestra” Solid Steel Sash, manufactured 
by Detroit Steel Products Co.. factory 
sales office, 526 Hunter-Dulin Bldg., San 
Francisco. 
Berger Manufacturing Co., 1120 Mission St., 
San Francisco. 
Michel & Pfeffer Iron Works, 1415 Harrison 
St., San Francisco. 
Truscon Steel Company, 74 New Montgomery 
San Francisco. 


San Fran- 


W. ч. Lea, 653 South Clarence St., Los 
Angeles. 
STEEL—STRUCTURAL 


Bethelhem Steel Company, Pittsburg, Ра., 
Matson Building, San Francisco; Pacific 
Building. Los Angeles; L. C. Smith Build- 
ing, Seattle; American Bank Building, 
Portland, Oregon. 

Golden Gate Iron Works, 1541 Howard St., 
San Francisco. 


Judson Pacific Company, C. Е. Weber Bldg., 
Mission and Second Sts., San Francisco; 
shops, San Francisco and Oakland. 

McClintic - Marshall Company, 621 Florida 
Street, San Francisco. 

Herrick Iron Works, 18th and Campbell Sts., 
Oakland. 

Pacific Coast Eng. Co., foot 14th St., Oakland 

Pacific Coast Steel Co., Hunter-Dulin Bldg., 
San Francisco, 

Palm Iron € Bridge Works, Sacramento, 

Schrader Iron Works, Inc., 1247 Harrison 
St., San Francisco, 

Western Iron Works, 141 Beale Street, San 
Francisco. 

STONE 

Indiana Limestone Company, Tribune Tower, 
Chicago, Ill, and Crocker First National 
Bank Bldg., San Francisco. 

STORE FRONTS 

Zouri Drawn Metals Company, Chicago 
Heights, Illinois. (Zouri Company of Cali- 
fornia, 1208 Howard St., San Francisco.) 

STORE FURNITURE 

Berger Manufacturing Co., 1120 Mission St., 
San Francisco, 

STREET LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 

Westinghouse Electric and Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and First National Bank 
Bldg., San Francisco. 

STRUCTURAL STEEL SHAPES 

Bethlehem Steel Company, Matson Building, 
San Francisco: Pacific Finance Building, 
Los Angeles; L. С. Smith Building, Seat- 
tle; American Bank Building, Portland, 


Oregon. 
SWITCHES AND SWITCHBOARDS 

Drendell Electrical € Mfg. Co., 1345 How- 
ard St., San Francisco. 

Westinghouse Elec. € Mfg. Co., First Nat. 
Bank Bldg., San Francisco; general offices 
and Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

TELEPHONES—AUTOMATIC, PRIVATE 

Automatic Electric Inc., Chicago, ІШ.; 1112 

Pacific Finance Bldg., Los Angeles. 
THERMOSTATS FOR HEAT REGULATION 

Johnson Service, Milwaukee, Wis.; Rialto 

Building, San Francisco, 


TERRA COTTA 

N. Clark € Sons, 116 Natoma Street, San 
Francisco, 

National Terra Cotta Бопе: 230 Рагк Ате- 
nue, New York, 

TILE--BATHROOM pu KITCHEN 

Porstelain Tile Company, Ltd.. 557 Markct 
St., San Francisco, and 410 Madison St., 
Oakland. 

TILE—RUBBER, CLAY, CORK. ETC. 

Rossman Corporation of California, 49 Geary 
Street, San Francisco, and Architects’ 
Bldg., Los Angeles. 

N, Clark & Sons, 112-116 Natoma Street, 
San Francisco; works, West Alameda, Cal. 

Congoleum-Nairn, Ince., D. М. € E. Walter 
€ Co., San Francisco, and Broadway De- 
partment Store, Los Angeles 

Gladding, McBean € Co., 660 Market St., 
San Francisco; 621 S, Hope St, Los An- 
geles; 1500 First Ave. South, Seattle; 454 
Everett St., Portland; 15th and Dock Sts., 
Tacoma, and 22nd and Market Sts., Oak- 
land. 

Kraftile Company, factory at Niles; 55 New 
Montgomery Street, San Francisco. 

Mangrum-Holbrook, Inc., 1235 Mission St., 
San Francisco, 

United States Rubber Co., 300 Second St., 
San Francisco, and 923 Los Angeles St., 
Los Angeles, Calif, 

UNDERFLOOR DUCT SYSTEM 

Johns-Manville Corporation, 159 New Mont- 
gomery St., San Francisco. 

VALVES—PIPES AND FITTINGS 

Clarence Drucker, Manufacturers' Agent, 307 
Minna Street, San Francisco. 

Grinnell Co., Fifth and Brannan Sts., San 
Francisco. 

Mueller Company, 1072 Howard Street, San 
Francisco, 

Sloan Valve Company, Chicago; Е. С. Wha- 
len, 954 Western Pacific Bldg.. Los An- 
geles; W. J. Driscoll, 482 Monadnock 
Bldg., San Francisco; E. С. Fallein, U. 8. 
National Bank Bldg., Denver; 8. D. Coch- 
ran, L. С, Smith Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 

VARNISHES 

Bass-Hueter Paint Company, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle. 

The Paraffine Companies, Inc., San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, Portland and Seattle. 


Hill, Hubbell € Со., Los Angeles, Oakland, 
Portland, Seattle and 160 Fremont St., 
San Francisco. 

General Paint Company, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Oakland, Seattle, Spokane and 
Portland. 


VENETIAN BLINDS 
C. F. Weber € Company, 601 Mission St., 
San Francisco, 
VENTILATING EQUIPMENT 
В. Е. Sturtevant Co., Monadnock Bldg., San 
Francisco; Los Angeles, Portland and 
Seattle. 
VENTILATORS 
“The Panelouvre," sold by M. E. Hammond, 
Pacific Bldg., San Francisco, 
VITREOUS CHINAWARE 
Standard - Pacific Plumbing Fixtures, 349 
Sutter St., San Francisco; 919 W. Seventh 
St., Los Angeles; 1301 Fifth Ave., Seattle 
Wash.; 48 Fifth St., Portland, Ore, 
WATERPROOF CEMENT 
Victor  Hydro-plastic waterproof cement, 
manufactured by Southwestern Portland 
Cement Co., 356 S. Spring St., Los Angeles. 
WALL BEDS, SEATS, ETC. (See Beds). 
WIRING SYSTEM 
General Electric Company, San Francisco 
and all principal Coast cities. 


WATER COOLERS 

General Electric Refrigerator, L. H. Bennett, 
Rialto Building, San Francisco, and the 
George Belsey Company, Architects Build- 
ing, Los Angeles. 

WATER HEATERS 

Apex Electric Hot Water Heaters, distrib- 
ted by Sandoval Sales Со., 115 Jessie St., 
San Francisco. 

Pittsburgh Water Heater Со. 
Sutter St., San Francisco. 
Ruud Heater Co, (gas), 245 Mason St., San 

Francisco. 

Wesix Heater Company, Rialto Building, 

San Francisco, 
WATERPROOFING 

Johns-Manville Corporation, 159 New Mont- 
gomery St., San Francisco. 

Master Builders Company, Mills Bldg., San 
Francisco; 426 So. Spring Street, Los 
Angeles,( also Seattle, Portland and Spo- 
kane. 

The Paraffine Companies, Inc., San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, Oakland, Portland, 
Seattle, 

Gunn, Carle € Co., 444 Market St., San 
Francisco. 

WATER SOFTENERS AND FILTERS 

The Permutit Company, 440 Fourth Ave., 
New York City, and Balboa Bldg., San 
Francisco. 

WATER SUPPLY SYSTEMS 

Kewanee Water Supply System—Simonds 

Machinery Co., agents, 816 Folsom St., San 

Francisco; 520 East Fourth Street, Los 
Angeles, 

WINDOW SHADES 

William Volker & Co., 631 Howard Street, 
San Francisco; 2301 East 7th Street, Los 
Angeles, 

W. & J. Sloane, 216 Sutter St., 
cisco, 

D. N. € E. Walter € Со., 562 Mission St., 
San Francisco, 

WINDOWS—STEEL, REVERSIBLE, ETC, 

Campbell and Voigtmann Metal Windows, 
distributed by Fire Protection Products 
Company, 1101 Sixteenth St., San Fran- 
cisco. 

Crittall Casement Window Company, De- 
troit, Mich. Badt-Falk & Со., 14 Mont- 
gomery Street, San Francisco. Е. T. 
Crowe € Co., 216 Walker Bldg., Seattle. 
R. H. Hoskins, 510 Hyde Bldg., Spokane, 
McCraken-Ripley Co., 61 Albina Avenue, 
Portland. Е. T. Crowe € Со., 1177 Dock 
Street, Tacoma, Wash. Crittall Casement 
Window Co., 504 Union Insurance Bldg., 
Los Angeles. 

Hauser Window Co., 1362 Harrison St., San 
Francisco. 

Detroit Steel Products Co., Detroit, Mich. ; 
Hunter-Dulin Building, San Francisco and 
Pershing Square Building, Los Anceles. 

W. C. Lea, 653 South Clarence St., Los 
Angeles. 

WIRING SYSTEM 

Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Company, First National Bank Bldz., San 
Francisco; general offices and works, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


(gas), 478 


San Fran- 
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Package Goods 


From the smallest apart- 
ment model through the 
largest commercial re- 
frigerator, the package. 
goods principle prevails, 
The mechanism pictured 
below is placed on а cab- 
inet just the right capac- 
ity for the unit. Here ts 
a team — simplicity and 
common-sense. 


Household 


Commercial 


Apartment 


One principle is standard throughout General Electric Refrigerators. 
That is the hermetically sealed mechanism. This fundamental design 


was selected after 15 years of research in General Electric Research 
Laboratories. 


The correctness of this mechanism is proved by over 350,000 users 
and not one has paid a dollar for service or repairs. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
Refrigerator 


L. H. BENNETT The GEORGE BELSEY Company 


Rialto Building, San Francisco Architects Building, Los Angeles 
Northern California and Nevada Distributor Southern California Distributor 


Display Rooms and Dealers in all Principal Cities and Towns 
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Dickey 
Mas Ter Tile 


Reinforced with 
light structural 
steel 


ШЕТ new method of construc- 
tion demonstrates the wide adapt- 
ability of Dickey MasTerTile. It 
was devised Бу МУ. С. Tait, |г., and 
affords, with surprising economy, a 
type of residence and other small 
buildings that ideally meet Cali- 


fornia’s needs. КЕ 7 A ч 

It resists fire PS 170 С ПОДИУМ АЕ 
Д Та a \ 

It is designed to withstand earth ү “кер o 

shocks. PUE | 


It defies weather and decay. 

It is proof against the depredations of 
wood eating termites that are becom- 
ing a problem in many sections. 

And its cost is so close to the cost of 
good frame construction that forward 
thinking architects are investigating it 
with keen interest. 

W. C. Tait, Jr. is building in St. James 
Wood, Piedmont, for J. H. L'Homme- 
dieu Co., Inc., a residence that em- 
bodies his method of reinforcing Dick- 
ey MasTerTile with light structural 
steel beams. W. С. Tait, Jr., is the 


structural engineer and builder and 


e 


Roper and Gill associate structural 
engineers. Miller 67 Warnecke are the 
architects and engineers. Victor De- 
Vight is the masonry contractor. 

We suggest an inspection of this house 
now while it is in the course of con- 
struction. If this is impracticabie we 
shall be glad to see that interested 
architects are supplied with data, and 
also to furnish them with the Dickey 
Tile Manual, showing other approved 
methods of using this standard hollow 
tile for load bearing and panel walls 
and partitions. 


DICKEY МАЗ|ЕЕШ Е 


W. 5. DICKEY CLAY MFG. COMPANY 


116 NEW MONTGOMERY STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
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ARCHITECTS’ BUILDING 


Fifth and Figueroa Streets, Los Angeles 
E. 


DIRECTORY OF ARCHITECTS AND ALLIED INTERESTS 


Room 

THE ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER ...... : E . 410 
(К. D. Bunn, Representative) 

ADAMS, Charles © За ааа ... 1016 
BASHFORD, C Katherine h neue -... 710 
BUILDING MATERIAL ЕХНІВІТ...... .... First & Mezz. 
COATE, Roland Е... о . os 701 
DeAHNA, Manfred.. ..... P a con tore Өйб 
DODD & RICHARDS . 606 
EAGER, ММ... Е Е 505 
HEAD, Chalfant............. : .. 806 
HUTCHASON, Arthur... ..... у ^ 1102 
JOHNSON, Reginald D. : : „ TOI 
KELLEY, H. Ку па 1102 
KISTNER, Theodore C............ 814 
LOCKWOOD, Robert.................. 5 _ 512 
1. А. ARCHITECTURAL CLUB < 205 
MARSH, Norman F....... .. = қ SI 
MARSTON & MAY BURY. E Е . 403 
АКА George.... ......... " -SOI 
MOODY, Walter 1... . ue See == е Я 312 
MURRAY, Robert Dennis... 50: к» 20507 
NEWTON Ho G с . 502 
NOMLAND, Kemper...... .. . 615 
PARKER, Llewellyn A... 804 
PHILLIPS, Ralph E... . 603 
POWELL, Herbert J..... 516 
RICHARD, William.......... .. 607 
SEDGLEY, Arlos В... - 816 
SIMPSON CONT. COMPANY 1007 
SMAD D- 516 
SMITH, Glen Elwood... А 1210 
STANTON, REED & HIBBARD 1107 
STAUNTON, Wm. S. Jr. ae " 806 
WATSON, L. Е... . 903 
WHARTON, Неш... х 802 
WINSLOW, С. M...... ....1001 
WITMER, David Jo... .... 903 
WOOLLETT, Wm. Lee d Е соло B02 
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ARCHITECTS FAVOR MODIFICATIONS 

беа ез limitation on building heights will prob- 
ably be modified during the recodification of city ordin- 
ances that 15 now in progress. The Building Owners 
and Managers Association of Seattle, through Secre- 
tary Grosvenor Folsom, has been actively participating 
in the recodification work. The current bulletin re- 
ports that a committee from the Washington State 
Chapter of the American Institute of Architects has 
submitted its recommendations as to changes in the 
height limitations. 

“The proposed amendment, if adopted, would make 
the ordinance read: 

“No fireproof building shall exceed a height of two 
and one-half times the width’ of the widest street оп 
which the building abuts, except that buildings for 
occupancy may be erected above said height limit if 
the area of the lot occupancy does not exceed 70 per 
cent for the first story above the designated height; 
and the occupancy limit shall decrease 2 per cent for 
each succeeding story to an area not exceeding 25 
per cent of the area of the lot, and if these portions of 
the building above the designated height limit are at 
least 25 feet from any lot line other than a street.” 

The present ordinance states that “Хо fireproof 
buildings shall exceed a height of two and one-half 
times the width of the widest street on which the 
building abuts, except that towers for occupancy may 
be erected above said height, if they are at least 25 
feet from any lot line other than a street line; if they 
do not exceed an area of 25 per cent of the lot area, 
and if they do not exceed 60 feet in length or breadth.” 


W. Е. SCHIRMER BUSY 

New work in the office of W. E. Schirmer, Oak- 
land architect, includes a three story steel frame and 
brick store and hotel to be built at San Pablo and 
Park avenues, Oakland, for the Emery Park Hotel 
Company, Inc., at a cost of $130,000; alterations to 
the market building at 13th and Grove streets, Oak- 
land; residence for Lionel Wachs in Los Gatos; a 
Spanish residence in Piedmont for V. H. Owen and 
alterations to offices for a client at California and 
Commercial streets, San Francisco. 


EXPLORATION TRIP 

Natt Piper, Long Beach architect, and George 
Parker, Jr. now of the Huntington Palisades but 
formerly a president of the Long Beach Art Associa- 
tion, are on an exploration trip to the Cliff Dwellers 
ruins in southern Utah and before returning will visit 
southern Arizona and New Мехко, where they will 
study the old missions. 


WANTS CATALOGS 
J. Robert Harris, architect and engineer, 6715 
Hollywood Boulevard, Hollywood, California, wishes 
to obtain manufacturers’ catalogues, samples, etc., to 
complete an A. I. A. file. 
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HAT more appropriate floor for this sun-flooded 

kitchen and breakfast-nook than these resilient 
squares of “U.S.” Rubber Tile — with wainscoting to 
match? Richly colorful—these remarkable floors of resil- 
ient rubber combine decorative beauty with outstanding 
practicality. “U.S.” Tile is durable, noisless, comfort- 
able and easily cleaned. Its shining surface retains its 


ar 
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300 SECOND STREET 
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beauty with minimum upkeep expense and labor. “U.S.” 
Tile is the perfected result of more than a quarter of a 
century experience by the United States Rubber Company 
in building fine floors of rubber. Our latest architectural 
catalog in full color is now off the press. May we send 
you a copy for your files? 
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SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


| Program of the Second Annual Convention 


STATE ASSOCIATION OF CALIFORNIA ARCHITECTS 


BEV ERTS MILES HOTEL 
BEVERLY HILLS, CALIFORNIA 


FRIDAY AND SATURDAY, OCTOBER 11-12, 1929 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER Пир, 1929 
9:30 A. M.-10:30 А. M.—Registration of Delegates. 

Meeting of State Executive Board. 

10:30 A. M.-12:10 P. M.—OPENING SESSION 

State Executive Chairman А. М. EDELMAN, 
Chairman. 

Chairman's Address. 

Address of Welcome—J. С. Austin, Presi- 
dent, State Board Architectural Examiners, 
Southern District, and Vice-President Los 
Angeles Chamber of Commerce, introducing 
Epwarp E. NEWMAN, President Beverly 
Hills Chamber of Commerce. 

Appointment of Committees: 

Credentials. 
Resolutions. 
1930 Convention. 

Report of Executive Board. 

Discussion from the Floor. 

Report of Secretary- Treasurer. 

Announcements. 

Adjournment. 

| 0 Ni 200 p АЛЕ Оа ИТЕ (ӨЛУ 

Harris С. ALLEN, President, Northern 
California Chapter, American Institute of 
Architects, Chairman. 

Architectural Club Quartet: 

GEORGE Р. Hares, HAROLD E. Strucarr, 
T. W. Jouns, R. A. Curry. 

Resume of Work on Uniform Building Code, 
EDWIN BERGSTROM, Editor-in-chief. 

Adjournment. 

SSIS E VE AFTERNOON SESSION 

A. М. EDELMAN, Chairman. 


The Ideal Established Architect 
The Ideal Young Architect 

The Ideal Contractor... 2222 
ИССА £ 
The Ideal Client (20 minutes)... 
The Ideal City (20 minutes) ....... 


Architectural Club Quartet. 
FILM: “РНЕ FUTURE DEVELOPMENT OF 
WASHINGTON.” 
Chas. H. CHENEY, Chairman Я. 1. d.. 
Committee on City and Regional Planning. 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 12th, 1929 
9:30 А. M.-12:00 Noon—CLOSING SESSION 
Executive Vice Chairman Citas. Е. В. Вогги, 
Chairman. 
Report of Public Information Committee: 
Harris C. ALLEN, Chairman, Northern Section 
Cras. Н. Kvsox, Chairman, Southern Section 
Discussion from the Floor. 
Resolutions. 
Unfinished Business. 
New Business. 
Selection of 1930 Convention City. 
Address: “THE NEW CONTRACTORS 


Report of Professional Betterment Committee: 
Lester W. Новь, Chairman, Northern Section 
VINCENT PALMER, Chairman, Southern Section 
Discussion from the Floor. 
Resolutions. 
Report of Educational Committee: 
E. Grorrry Banos, Chairman, Northern Section 
SUMNER M. SPAULDING, Chairman, Southern Section 
Discussion from the Floor. 
Resolutions. 
Unfinished Business. 
EARTHQUAKE RESISTANT CON- 
STRUCTION: 
RIGID TYPE, Henry D. Divre С. Е. 
IAS IOC iY PETH Jo BRONNER CE. 
Adjournment. 
6:30 Р. M.—BANQUET, THEME “IDEALS” 
CARLTON М. WinsLow, Chairman. 
JOHN J. Donovan, Toast Master. 
Music—Courtesy Beverly Hills Hotel. 
Introduction of: 
HONORABLE FRANK С. WELLER, Senator. 
HONORABLE JAMES C. CRAWFORD, .fssen- 
blyman. Untroducers of Bill Regulating 
the Practice of Architecture. 
HONORABLE James F. COLLINS, Director, 


Addresses 


Department of Professional and Voca- 
tional Standards. 
BERNARD 5. WAGER, Attorney for State 


Board of Architectural Examiners, South- 
ern District —Our New Act. 
The following Toasts limited to 5 minutes, except as 
noted: 


КЕС; H. Roy KELLEY 

. SUMNER P. Hunt 

XEM ALBERT |. Evers 

2222 -WILLIAM l. GARREN 

RupgRr HUGHES 

... Ков WAGNER 
ТАМА И RELATION TO 10900 

ARCHITECT WN. Simpson. 

Address: “THE NEW ENGINEERS’ LA\W 
AND ITS RELATION TO THE AR- 
CHITECT’—Donatp M. Baker, Gon- 


sulting Engineer. 


Report of Legislative Committee: 
Wu. Ricttarps, Chairman, Southern Section 
Discussion from the Floor. 
Adjournment. 
2350) 19. МО ІР. NLS SIGE БСК OUR 
Courtesy Beverly Hills Chamber of Commerce. 
4:30 P. M.—BARBECUE AND ENTERTAIN- 
MES EUA ЕТИ S (СЛАСЫ 
Wm. J. Dopp, In Charge. 
NOTE: Ladies included on Saturday Afternoon and 
Evening. 
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TRUSCON 


DONOVAN 


AWNING TYPE 


When fully drawn the individual shades on 
each sash act as awnings. 


For Daylighting and Ventilation of 


SCHOOLS, OFFICES, EDUCATIONAL AND 
INSTITUTIONAL BUILDINGS 


Movement of lower sash operates upper sash 
—no window poles required. Sunlight is re- 
flected from shades on open windows and 18 
diffused — no awnings required. Truscon 
Donovan Awning Type Windows are of 
high quality throughout, but due to large 
production are moderately priced. 


Full information, quotations and 
literature on request. 


TRUSCON STEEL CO., YOUNGSTOWN О. 


PACIFIC COAST PLANT—LOS ANGELES 


Pacific Coast Sales and Engineering Offices: 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Portland 
The Universal Window Company, 1916 Broadway, 
Oakland, Calif. 
Pacific Coast Distributors 


Bottom sash 
open — upper 
Iwo sash closed. 


Upper two sash Upper sash 


open — hoitom 
sash closed. 


sash closed. sash open. 


Upper sash 
open — lower closed — lower 
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GLADDING, McBEAN EXTEND OPERA- 
TIONS 

Extending its field of operations into eastern Wash- 
ington aud Idaho, Gladding, McBean & Company, 
clay products manufacturers, announce purchase of the 
American Fire Brick Company, whose headquarters 
are in Spokane, Washington. 

In making public news of the purchase, H. B. 
Potter, secretary of the company, said that the price 
paid for the American Fire Brick properties was ш 
the neighborhood of a quarter of a million dollars. 
Plants of the northern concern comprise a sewer pipe, 
face brick and hollow ware plant at Mica, Washing- 
ton, seventeen miles southeast of Spokane, and a com- 
mon brick plant, offices, warehouse and sales yards in 
Spokane. 

The American Fire Brick Company, Mr. Potter 
stated, is one of the oldest established and soundest 
concerns of its kind in the Northwest. Started several 
years ago with a capitalization of roughly $13,000, it 
has steadily grown until, at the time of 1ts acquisition 
by Gladding, McBean, its physical assets alone were 
estimated to be worth in the neighborhood of $300,000. 

Output of the unit, it is forecast, will be used to 
supply the Oregon, Washington, Montana, Idaho and 
British Columbia markets. At present much of the 
output of the Gladding, McBean Seattle plant is 
shipped over the mountains to the Spokane area and 
western Idaho, involving heavy handling and freight 
charges. The new unit will be operated under the 
Gladding, McBean name. 


NEW HAWS FOUNTAIN 

А new idea in home conveniences is а lavatory 
fountain drinking glass manufactured by Haws Sani- 
tary Drinking Faucet Company of Berkeley, designed 
to replace the bathroom drinking glass. Гуго models 
are available, one for use on lavatories equipped with 
a combination hot and cold faucet and another for 
lavatories not so equipped. The obvious advantage of 
the device lies in its being more sanitary than the 
customary drinking glass, which is not only a source 
of possible infection but is subject to frequent break- 
age. 


BUYS MOVIE ACTOR'5 HOME 

Sale to Alfred F. Smith of the former home of 
Charles Ray on Canyon drive in Beverly Hills is 
announced, the new owner to take possession shortly. 
While the consideration was not named, the dwelling 
15 said to be among the most elaborate erected in 
Beverly Hills for members of the motion picture 
colony. Mr. Smith is chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the Monolith Portland Cement Company. 


MERCANTILE BUILDING 
The S. апа VV. Brand Stores Inc., will erect а six 
story Class A mercantile building on South Broad- 
way, Los Angeles. The estimated cost is $600,000. 
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OTIS 
SIGNAL CONTROL ELEVATORS 


IN 


PACIFIC COAST CITIES 


Merchants National Trust 2 Four-Fifty Sutter 
& Savings Bank Building 
Building San Francisco 
Los Angeles 
т 
b d 
*Shell Oil Compan 
*Southern California Building d 
Bc еи San Francisco 
Los Angeles bi 
у Public Utilities 
Board of Trade и 
Building oran 
Los Angeles v 
v Paulsen Medical and 
Russ Building Dental Building 
San Francisco Spokane 
c b d 
Hunter-Dulin Fourteen-Eleven Fourth Ave. 
Building Building 
San Francisco Seattle 
v v 
Pacific Telephone and Shopping Tower 
Telegraph Building Building 
San Francisco Seattle 
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Medical-Dental 
Building 


Vancouver 


OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY 


OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 


*Under Construction. 
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JOHN BYERS, architect of several ш- 
teresting adobe houses shown in this 
issue, was born in 1875 at Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. He was gradu- 
ated from the University of Michi- 
вап in 1898 with a degree in Elec- 
trical Engineering. He was doing 
post graduate work at Harvard Uni- 
versity when sent fo France by Ше 
United States Commission at the 
Paris Exposition. From France Mr. 
Byers went to Montevideo in Uru- 
guay, where. for something over a 
year, he taught French and English 
in the North American Academy. Re- 
turning to the United States, he he- 
came part owner in a military acad- 
emy. After teaching for awhile Mr. 
Byers entered the building field, his 
first adobe house being in Santa 
Monica for Harry Johnson. This 
house was the initial attempt to re- 
vive the use of adobe as a recog- 
nized building material in Southern 
California. Mr. Byers' most notable 
buildings are perhaps the Втепі- 
wood Country Club and the Miles 
Memorial, both in Santa Monica. 


CHARLES А. KOFOID, Professor of 
Zoology in the University of Cali- 
tornia and Chairman ot the Depart- 
ment, writes in this issue of an at- 
tack made by termites on a city 
building in Santa Barbara, with E. 
A. Garland as co-author. Mr. Ko- 
foid is a member of the National 
Academy of Sciences and of other 
scientific societies, also of the San 
Francisco Bay Marine Piling Com- 
mittee, organized in 1922 in соорет- 
ation with the National Research 
Council and the American Wood 
Preservers’ Association. He is 
Chairman of the Advisory Commit- 
tee of the Termite Investigations 
Committee and also of the Biologi- 
cal Subcommittee of that enterprise. 


E. A, Garland's engineering exper- 
іепсе has been principally in irriga- 
tion and hydraulics in which lines 
he is an accepted authority. 


FREDERICK В. FORBES, who writes 
on adobe construction best snited 
to resist earth stresses, is building 
inspector in the city of Beverly 
Hills, California. He is considered 
an authority in his work and is re- 
ported to be well informed on mat- 


ters pertaining to building construc- 
tion and building laws. 


ALBERT F. ROLLER has been prac- 
ticing architecture in San Francisco 
for the past four years. Prior to that 
time, Mr. Roller worked in the of- 
fices of Coxhead € Coxhead and 
Ward € Blohme, both San Francisco 
firms. He was also employed by 
Ripley & Davis, distinguished east- 
eru architects. Buildings designed 
and completed by Mr. Roller in- 
clude the San Jose mausoleum, il- 
lustrated in this issue, building for 
the Guarantee Building and Loan 
Association, Oakland, Pacific States 
Savings Bank bnilding, San Diego 
and the Sommer € Kaufíman build- 
ing, San Francisco, the latter under 
construction. 


IRVING Е. PERRIN, M. E., is sales 
manager of the Pacific Coast Engi- 
neering Company, Oakland. After 
attending public schools in Rich- 
mond and Woodland, California, 
where Mr. Perrin attended high 
school, starring on the Woodland 
High School football team, then 
state champions, Mr. Perrin was em- 
ployed by the Standard Oil Company 
where he learned his trade as an 
erecting and marine machinist. Dur- 
ing the World War, Mr. Perrin en- 
listed in the infantry and was sent 
to Camp Lewis. Washington. While 
there he was appointed а non-com- 
missioned officer and in addition to 
his activity in other sports played 
half-back with the football team 
which was then coached by the fa- 
mous “Wee” Coyle of University of 
Washington and Jim Evenden of the 
Oregon Aggies. Mr. Perrin was a 
member of the famous 363rd Regi- 
ment, “San Francisco's Own,” and 
took part in four major offensives 1n 
France and Delgium. After return- 
ing from France, he took a position 
with the shipping board as inspector 
of turbine machinery and later was 
assistant to the marine superintend- 
ent of the Pacifie Coast Shipbuild- 
ing Company. 


JAMES W. PLACHERK, architect of the 
new Berkeley Public Library build- 
ing, was born in Chicago, lllinois, 
January 6th, 1885. Mr. Plachek be- 
gan his professional career in the 
office of J. E. O. Pridmore in Chi- 


WHOS WHO IN THIS ISSUE. 
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саво. With other architects he was 
sent to San Francisco by the City 
of Chicago to investigate building 
conditions following the earthquake 
and fire of 1906. Mr. Plachek was 
employed in the State Department of 
Architecture, Sacramento, on plans 
for new institutions to replace those 
destroyed in 1906. He later worked 
in the City Architects’ office in San 
Francisco, and the office of W. H. 
Weeks, San Francisco architect. Mr. 
Plachek opened an office in Berke- 
ley in 1912 and has designed a num- 
ber oí the prominent buildings there 
including schools, firehouse, branch 
public libraries, Federal Land Bank 
and the San Mateo Congregational 
church. Mr. Plachek is a member of 
the California State Board of Arch- 
itecture, Northern District. 


FREDERICK L. ROEHRIG, architect 
for the Los Angeles Department of 
Water and Power, is a graduate of 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
After practicing in the east, Mr. 
Roehrig came to California and in 
1885 opened offices in Los Ange- 
les and Pasadena, where he con- 
ducted a general architectural busi- 
ness up to the time of the World 
War. Since then Mr. Roehrig has 
been architect for the Los Angeles 
Department of Water and Power. 


CONVENTIONS AND EXPOSITIONS 


November to March— Exhibition of Seulp- 
ture, Legian of Honor Building, San 
Francisco. 

November 1—15—Architectural Exhibition 
of the Philadelphia Chapter of the A. 
I. A. and the T-Square Club, John 
Wanamaker Store, Philadelphia. 

November 1—15—Exhibition of work by 
Witmer & Watson, Architects Building, 
Los Angeles, 

November 9-—16—Architectural and Indus- 
trial Arts Exposition, Memphis, Ten- 
певвзе. 

November 13-—I6-—American Institute of 
Steel Construction, Inc., Biloxi, Miss. 

January 15—30— International Exhibition 
of Building Trades and Allied Indus- 
tries, Brussels, Belgium. 

January 27—31—International Heating and 
Ventilating Exposition, Commercial 
Museum, Philadelphia. 

March—April—International Exhibition of 
Housing and Modern Industrial Ap- 
plied Arts. Nice, France, 

May 20—October I—Exhibition of Modern 
Industrial and Decorative Arts, Stock- 
holm, Sweeden. 

May 21 23 -Ашепсап Institute of Archi- 
tects, sixty-third convention, Mayflower 
Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

June —Pan-American Congress of 
tects, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 

September— International Architects” Con- 
gress, Budapest, Hungary. 
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сс 
Ва we shall want these win- 
dows shaded, of course" . . . р 


PROSPECTIVE TENANT: “This space suits из 
very well, but we shall want these 
windows shaded, of course.” 


THE OWNER: “But I was not told to con- 
sider shades a part of the building 
installation; it wasn’t included in 
the plans. I thought shades were 
an extra.” 


PROSPECTIVE TENANT: “Not avith us; they 
are а very vital essential, The 
efficiency and comfort of our work- 
ers demands them, especially here 
in the West.” 


THE OWNER: “It's going to cost a lot to 
shade those windows . . . There's 
no provision for brackets.” 


PROSPECTIVE TENANT: “We are sorry, but 
ace must insist upon shades." 


This Manual in 
your files, and the 
Volker Service Man, 
at the other end of 
your phone, insure 
efhcient shading for 
modern windows. 


Modern Architects see this Problem with 


the Owner's Eyes 


HE architect of today who plans a commercial or 

industrial building sees this problem of proper shad- 
ing with the owner’s eyes. He looks ahead, to the time 
when the building will be ready for leasing, and he 
makes sure that it really will be ready. 


Proper shading is a simple matter if planned as a build- 
ing installation, made a part of the general plans, con- 
sidered as a natural part of the building program. The 
cost then, is small. But the saving, later on . . . in time 


and expense required to install shades at windows 
where no provision has been made for them .. . in the 
delay in filling the building with satisfactory апа 
satisfied tenants . . . is great. 


Here’s a Solution to the Problem 


Connected with your local William Volker Company 
branch is an architectural shading specialist whose sole 
duty is to confer with architects on shading problems. 
He is a service man, not a salesman. Feel free to call 
on him; use his valuable fund of shading experience and 
information. And, if you do not already have the new 
Volker Shading Manual, ‘phone or write your Volker 
Branch for a copy today. 


WILLIAM VOLKER @ COMPANY 


The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Window Shades 


Los Angeles, CaL, 2301 E. 7th Street 
San Franciseo, Cal, 677 Missian Street 
San Diego, Cal., 528 Commnnwealth Bldg. 


29у 
VOLKER 


Seattle, Wash., 1000 Lenora Street 
Partland, Ore, 140 №. 6th Street 
Fresno, Cal, Ventura and R Streets 
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HAT more appropriate floor for this sun-flooded 

kitchen and breakfast-nook than these resilient 
squares of “U.S.” Rubber Tile — with wainscoting to 
match? Richly colorful—these remarkable floors of resil- 
ient rubber combine decorative beauty with outstanding 
practicality. “U.S.” Tile is durable, noisless, comfort- 
able and easily cleaned. Its shining surface retains its 
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beauty with minimum upkeep expense and labor. “U.S.” 
Tile is the perfected result of more than a quarter of a 
century experience by the United States Rubber Company 
in building fine floors of rubber. Our latest architectural 
catalog in full color is now off the press. May we send 
you a copy for your files? 


E Ly “ 
НЕЗ. СУ , RUBBER + COMPANY 


300 SECOND STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF, 


ADOBE HOUSE 


John Byers of Los Angeles has done more to revive 
adobe construction in California than any other archi- 
tect. On the back of this page is an example of Mr. 
Byers’ work. The Johnson house at Brentwood Park 
is outstanding in its loveliness, It is built of adobe 


brick. 


Photo by Chorles Roberts 
ADOBE HOUSE FOR HARRY JOHNSON, ESQ., BRENTWOOD PARK, CALIFORNIA 
JOHN BYERS, ARCHITECT 
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ANCIENT ADOBE for MODERN HOMES 


Wii every permanent material 


of which houses are built may have writ- 
ten its own romance down through the ages, 
it is doubtful if any can lay claim to a more 


romantic past 
than the very sim- 
ple, sun-baked 
шиш oriek 
commonly known 
as adobe, or, as 
the Mexicans 
still call it, the 
adobero. Humble 
beyond words, 
this crude, strong 
earthen block 
once played a 
highly significant 
part in the rear- 
ing of a Chris- 
tian civilization 
one the Pacific 
slope. Moulded 
by the hands of 
devout Indian 
workmen, it be- 
came the chief 
support for the 


„Ву 
Merc N Goodnow 


PORCH ARCADE, BAKER RANCH HOUSE, SAUGUS 
Charles П. Peters, Architect 


walls of the historic chain of California 
missions erected by Fra Junipero Serra and 
his band of holy men, as well as for the en- 
closure and shelter of those early rambling 


haciendas where 
black - eyed sen- 
oritas and dash- 
ing dons played 
the game of love. 

Though the 
missions of the 
good padres re- 
flect in spirit and 
design the char- 
acters of their 
builders, one сап- 
not be charged 
with blashphemy 
who attributes 
their permanence 
апа much of 
their architectur- 
al feeling to the 
simple art of the 
zealous con vert 
to the faith. For 
to the skillful 
hands of these 
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patient artisans was entrusted the mixing 
and moulding of the adobe bricks and the 
warm red tiles that formed the principal 
constituents of house and edifice alike. To 
them was given the task of creating these 
monuments to which we look today for 
much of our inspiration in domestic archi- 
tecture in the southwestern states. 
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a number of such houses that have been 
given back their youth with repaired 
chinks, rebuilt portions of walls and roofs, 
the support of fallen keystones and lintels 
and completely new dresses of white 
stucco. 

While Monterey may boast of more good 
old adobes than any other city of the state, 


CASA ADOBE FLORES, RANCIO SAN PASQUAL, SOUTH PASADENA 


Photo by Hiller before Restoration 


As the poetry and romance of the mis- 
sion days faded, however, the lustre of the 
adobe house dimmed into the commonplace, 
its identity was almost completely lost in the 
flood of conglomerate styles and periods. 
And the missions fared little better until 
California regained her architectural con- 
sciousness and set about their restoration, 
when the adobe houses became also the sub- 
ДЕСІ Of friendly attention. Now there are 


here and there throughout California one 
comes upon these old beacons of a former 
period and feels repaid for his visit. Some 
generous soul has responded to the call of 
romance, and the house, with all its historic 
characteristics quite discernible, stands 
quaint and brilliant a regenerate body 
radiating its old time spirit of traditional 
good breeding. 

The term “adobe style has more than 
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once been associated with these houses, but 
a close study of the architectural factors in- 
volved will show a very close resemblance 
to the Mexican or the Spanish, especially 
the ranch type of Spanish, and that any line 
of distinction is drawn with difficulty and 
Certainty и here were, Of Coure, Very 
thick walls, with plain, hand-smoothed sur- 
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dows, and an ornamental iron gate at the 
entrance of his house or garden. 1f his home 
was of the two story type, he included a 
balcony with wooden spindles, unless his 
purse could be made to cover a railing or 
grille of ornamental iron. Also, he used 
polychrome tiles, for even that art had. been 
brought to Mexico and Spanish California 


CASA ADOBE FLORES, RESTORED BY MRS. CLARA E. NOYES 


Carleton M. Winslow, Architect 


faces. Also, there was the flat, red-tiled 
roof, though in the north shingles or shakes 
were widely used, with such additional! fea- 
tures as squat chimneys and sometimes a 
tower, probably of Moorish precedent. And, 
of course, the inner or private garden. 
Even the builder of the very humble 
adobe house was artist enough to add to his 
plain surfaced walls such ornamental fea- 
tures as iron grilles or rejas across his win- 


by the padres and their consorts. 

Inside the house there were at first no 
changes from the Spanish type, although 
certain features soon began to undergo a de- 
velopment. Perhaps the most notable was 
the fireplace which now became broad and 
deep, as in the early American manner, with 
the hearth serving for cooking, baking and 
warming. 


The restoration movement begun ten 
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years ago, which created a new warmth of 
feeling toward the old adobe house, 15 also 
responsible for the number of new adobe 
houses being erected in cities and on ranches 
of California and adjoining states where 
soil is suitable for the manufacture of 
adobe bricks. In many inland cities the 
adobe has been found to be both practical 
and artistic. The community of Adelanto, on 
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still a form of house construction and, 
where properly done, a very charming 
form. 

In the hands of a trained craftsman, this 
type of building material lends itself to 
picturesque effects of traditional and his- 
toric beauty. Because of the character of 
the bricks themselves, it is, of course, less 
prim and precise; but there ts an easy plas- 


RANCH HOUSE OF ROY A. BAKER, SAUGUS, CALIFORNIA 
Charles S. Peters, Architect 


the edge of the Mojave desert, 15 practical- 
ly an adobe city, the thick walls required in 
the construction of the houses being regard- 
ed as particularly valuable as a protection 
against both heat and cold. John Byers, 
architect of Santa Monica, whose earlier 
training was among the Spanish peoples of 
South America, has designed and erected 
no less than thirty such homes in Southern 
California. These examples, together with 
those that may be found in large numbers 
in Arizona, New Mexico and Texas, give 
some basis for the statement that adobe 15 


ticity about it that makes it particularly 
suitable to the Spanish type of architecture. 
It is, also, a facile medium, offering possi- 
bilities at times not found in more com- 
monly used materials. It seems to call for 
dignity rather than temperamental jazz in 
its expression, but for all that it is a spon- 
taneous medium, sometimes evoking a sur- 
prising quality of humanness. At any rate, 
good adobe houses grow old gracefully and 
beautifully. In that respect they may act as 
an antidote for some of the less desirable 
modern building tendencies. 
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With the revival of interest in the use of 
adobe bricks there have come some slight 
changes or improvements in the methods of 
their manufacture. The primitive Mexican 
or Indian churned his “muck” or mixture 
of mud and straw with his bare feet, but 
it is now more common and less expensive 
to make the пих wath а hoe, or even а 
motor-driven mixing machine. 
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crumble as they dry and very heavy clay 
soils will crack and break. Black, heavy 
gumbo soils, so frequently referred to as 
adobe soils, generally are not suitable for 
making adobe bricks as they too frequently 
crack when dry. А loam soil with some 
clay in it is said to be better. A heavy clay 
soil may sometimes be prevented from 
cracking by mixing in sand when working 


ADOBE RESIDENCE OF MRS. Е. H. ПОКНАМ, SANTA MONICA 
John Byers, Architect 


The character of the soil, of course, has 
much to do with the strength and general 
serviceability of abode bricks. As a matter 
Of fact, а wide variety of soils, except very 
light sandy soils and very heavy clay soils, 
may be used for construction purposes. 
There are many different kinds of soils in 
the Southwest where adobe construction is 
practiced and all of these are adaptable to 
this use. 

It is principally necessary that the soil 
be the kind that will dry hard after pudd- 
ling with water. Very sandy soils will 


with water. An experienced adobe maker 
will either know the soil at a glance ог 
make sure of his results by experimenting 
before the actual work on the job begins. 

One of the advantages of using adobe hes 
in the fact that it may be taken from the 
site of the house itself. Usually it is found 
to be more expensive than other forms of 
building material when the cost of hauling 
must be added to its manufacture. When 
the site offers available material, however, 
the manufacture of the brick becomes one 
step in the process of excavating. 
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In the preparation of adobe, water is al- 
lowed to run for several hours on the site, 
and after the ground has been thoroughly 
soaked the workmen chop the surface with 
hoes. About six inches of the surface is 
thus thoroughly puddled and shoveled into 
piles for working up into brick material, 
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cess that takes place with the mixing of 
straw or grass with the wet mud. An “ado- 
bero" is one who kneads, and the frame in 
which he moulds the adobe bricks goes by 
the same name. The frame or mould has 
two compartments without a bottom and is 
placed on smooth ground and then filled 


RANCII HOUSE FOR KEMPER CAMPBELL, VICTORVILLE, CALIFORNIA 
John Byers, Architect 


while the water 18 turned back again for 
the next layer. 

The raw material or mud from the site is 
then thoroughly mixed with short-length 
straw or manure. The manure is not really 
such, but is more properly the sort of wet 
straw mixed with manure which might be 
thrown out of the horse stalls in the morn- 
ing. If this is not available, dried grass 
mav be used as a binder. 

The word "adobe" is derived from 
"adobar," meaning to knead, which is a pro- 


with the adobe mud which is packed or 
kneaded by hand into the frame. И 1s 
brought to the adobero on the stretcher or 
"pariguela." 

The frames vary, of course, according to 
the size of the bricks to be made, but gen- 
erally they are constructed of two com- 
partments and are lined with metal to ге- 
ceive adobes measuring 4x14x20 inches. If 
the mud is not too wet the frame is slipped 
from the brick and used for moulding the 
next set of two. The Mexican workman ex- 
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pects the owner to supply these frames, as 
well as all other tools, and makes ап habit- 
ual practice of coming to work with noth- 
ing but a pair of hands. 

The bricks are allowed to dry in the sun 
for from four to ten days, until hard enough 
to turn upon their edges. This process the 
Mexican calls “cantear” (cant-ee-are) and 
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or three days, or else a canopy or other 
water-shed is provided. 

[n a week's time the brick are ready to 
be ricked, still on edge, for the adobe has 
very little tensile strength and breaks easily 
under a slight weight even when dry 1f not 
well supported over its entire area. When 
laid in mortar, the adobe can withstand а 


RANCH HOUSE FOR KEMPER CAMPBELL, VICTORVILLE, CALIFORNIA 


John Byers, Architect 


It is rather a delicate one, too. It means 
tilting the brick one against another to рге- 
vent their falling down and at the samc 
time removing any lumps of dirt that may 
cling to their under side. In this position 
there is danger of loss in the event of a con- 
tinued rain, for the base of the adobe would 
be undermined and the bricks would faii 
and break. For this reason the adobes are 
usually not turned upon edge until there 
is ample assurance of dry weather for two 


load of 1800 pounds per square foot. Some 
builders even claim that when properly 
made and cured the bricks withstand the 
same pressure that common clay bricks are 
often subjected to without giving way. 
For the work of making and drying the 
adobes, the Mexican in the Southwest usu- 
ally receives four cents a brick, with an 
additional cent for stacking them in ricks 
and covering them. His count for the day's 
work is in adoberos: 200 adoberos, for ex- 
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ample, which 15 a fair day's work, will 
equal 400 bricks. 

One who has designed and built many 
adobe houses of one and two stories builds 
his walls 20 inches thick on a solid concrete 

foundation, laving the adobe bricks in ce- 
ment mortar. Аг the second story line а 
reinforced concrete girder is laid all around 
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bolts. This type of construction is sturdy 
and has never vet given trouble. 

A sufficient time is given the wall to dry 
before it is covered with twenty gauge wire 
nailed to the adobe bricks with eight penny 
nails and the stucco coat applied. The in- 
terior walls may be furred or treated di- 
rectly with hardwall plaster. Furring, as 


RANCH HOUSE FOR КЕМРЕК CAMPBELL, VICTORVILLE, CALIFORNIA 
John Byers, Architect 


the building. This girder is in the shape 
of the letter “L,” the vertical portion being 
about 14 inches square to carry the weight 
of the second story wall, the horizontal por- 
поп being 6 inches wide and + inches thick 
to form a Базе for a 2x6 inch redwood plate 
supporting floor joists 2х8 inches. The соп- 
tinuation of the wall above the second floor 
is 14 inches in width, the top of which is 
covered with a redwood plate 2x12 inches, 
bolted every 6 feet with Y inch x 10 inch 


a matter of fact, provides the same insula- 
tion on adobe that it does on brick, and is 
usually done in the better houses. The old 
Mexican way was to slick up both exterior 
and interior walls with a coating of mud, 
following it with a treatment of linseed oil 
and possibly crude kalsomine or white- 
wash. This method does not of course meet 
modern needs. 

Before the plaster is applied, however, 
the walls should be allowed to dry thor- 
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Photo by Charles Roberts 
RANCH HOUSE FOR KEMPER CANIPBELL VICIORVILLE CALIILORNIA 
JOHN BYERS, ARCHITECT 
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LIVING КООМ, RANCH HOUSE FOR KEMPER CAMPBELL. VICTORVILLE 
JOHN BYERS, ARCHITECT 
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oughly a matter of from one to two weeks, 
and provision made for plumbing and wir- 
ing. Pipes can be set in the walls by carv- 
ing out grooves to fit them into; they arc 
then covered with plaster and hidden as ef- 
fectively as in any other type of construc- 
tion. ‘Electric wires are best carried in a 
pipe embedded in the wall and covered 
with plaster. 

There is an absence of wood trim in most 
adobe houses for the type is itself severely 
plain. Door and window casings are un- 
necessary and really out of place. А two- 
by-six frame set in window or door opening 
is all that is needed for attaching doors and 
windows. Picture mouldings and mop 
boards are impractical as nails do not hold 
well in adobe unless they are of the very 
large sizes. 

The writer recently visited a splendid 
type of Spanish ranch house built of adobe 
bricks reinforced with regular deformed 
reinforcing bars. This is the home of Roy 
A. Baker at Saugus, California. The adobe 
bricks for this house were made by ma- 
chine and after the baking period were 
dipped in a solution of asphaltum thinned 
down with gasoline to а consistency of 
house paint to render them impervious to 
water. In their manufacture, the tops of 
the bricks were made slightly concave, 
while the centers were grooved to receive 
the reinforcing rods. Also, they were cut 
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back the width of a lath at top and bottom 
to give them additional space for mortar 
Joints. 

These adobes were laid in cement mortar 
and the exterior was plastered with three 
coats of cement stucco troweled to a typi- 
cal Spanish finish. The interior was plas- 
tered with hardwall plaster against the 
adobe brick themselves. Their surface, to- 
gether with the asphaltum, gave а periect 
bond. 

As to the practicability of adobe con- 
struction in the Southwest there can be little 
doubt. And if one is to believe reports of 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture there is just as much practicability in 
the use of adobe in Washington, D. С., New 
Jersey, Missouri, Indiana, Illinois, Can- 
ada, Kansas and North Dakota, where test 
houses have been constructed with satisfac- 
tory results. Even in mountainous or hill- 
side locations adobe can be used, provided 
there is the proper soil and opportunitv to 
anchor the foundations securely. 

Wherever it may be located, the adobe 
house, at least in California, is redolent of 
the soil. As a native form of construction, 
it may embody not only safety, economy 
and permanence, but artistic merit and 
suitability to the setting. The determining 
factors are, principally, sound workman- 
ship and adherence to those traditions that 
surround the material itself. 


EARTHQUAKE RESISTING 


ADOBE CONSTRUCTION 
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| Pie, До тесен read several articles 
in the current magazines advocating the 
use of adobe construction. Now there are 
a number of ways in which adobe may be 
utilized to form the walls of buildings, and 
I do not agree with some of the authors on 
their particular methods of using it. 

The generally accepted method is the old 
California style of thick walls formed of 
sun dried bricks laid in mud. Such walis 
would be allowed to be constructed only 
outside of the limits of the principal cities, 
as most of the Building Codes rightly pro- 
hibit this class of construction оп the 
grounds of safety. 

It has been repeatedly demonstrated in 
every earthquake that adobe bearing walls, 
regardless of their thickness, are almost cer- 
tain to collapse. The ruins of the Missions 
up and down the Coast and the buildings 
in the zone of the recent Santa Barbara 
earthquake prove this. However, by mod- 
ifying the construction it 18 possible to get 
all the temperature resisting advantages 
and the architectural appearance of adobe 
and still have it safe. 

To those of you who are familiar with 
the Central American use of “horcones hin- 
chados con barro” the following will be 
superfluous as there is no originality 
claimed for the idea. The author was 
brought up in the State of New Mexico 
and spent some years as a mining engineer 
in Central America. While there he noted 
the adobe buildings that were successfully 
resisting the frequent earthquakes that visit 
those countries. These buildings had decay 
resisting hardwood frames to carry the 
weight of the roof, and the adobe walls 


were only filler walls. The problem is to 
adopt this scheme to our conditions without 
too much expense. 

Three available materials were consid- 
ered for the frame: steel, reinforced con- 
crete, and creosoted wood. The first two are 
impractical for ordinary house construc- 
tion. They require an engineering design 
and skilled labor in the erection; this is not 
true of the wood. 

Creosote impregnated (not painted on 
the outside) timbers cost about fifty-four 
dollars per thousand board feet; for a small 
house with a perimeter of one hundred and 
fifty feet, about nine hundred board feet 
would be needed, a cost of forty-eight dol- 
lars. A good part of this could be saved 
by reducing the thickness of the walls from 
eighteen inches to twelve. 

The strength of the frame was computed 
оп an “earthquake factor” of ten per cent. 
This requires six inch by six inch posts not 
over fourteen feet on centers and knee 
braced by two inch by four inch braces two 
feet down from the top and the same out 
on the beam. AH corners to be mitred and 
drift bolted. The illustrations show this 
better than an explanation. 

Now for the filler walls. Here is a choice 
of two ways to build them: by the Califor- 
nia style of bricks laid in mud or by a sys- 
tem of forms such as is done in concrete 
work. Which of these is best depends 
largely upon the climate. The shrinkage 
in adobe continues until it is entirely dried 
out, so the form method is only suitable for 
a hot dry location. The author saw a two 
story adobe house, without frame, con- 
structed by the form method in New Mex- 
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FORM DETAILS FOR 
POURING WALLS 
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ico in 1908. 1t was stuccoed on the outside 
and has developed fewer cracks than the 
ordinary wood frame stucco house of equal 
aoe line secret lay та three things: first, a 
Оро сие seconds making each “lift” 
¿only about ten inches thick; and third tak- 
ing about three months to pour the walls. 
For most people who wish to get the house 
finished as soon as possible, the brick 
method will be more suitable although 
more expensive. There are several ways to 
mix the adobe; the easiest is to plow up a 
smal! area; bank it, turn in the water and 
drive horses back and forth through it. li 
no horses are handy other ways will have 
to be found. 


For those who are interested in the form 
method, a detailed drawing is given. This 
is self explanatory. The planks are held on 
the “two by four” spacers in the walls and 
filled with the mixture of adobe and straw. 
When this has hardened, the planks and 
top spacers are removed ; the spacers turned 
over in the slots left in the wall, the planks 
placed on them, the bottom spacer knocked 
through the wall and used again for the 
top. The holes are later patched up. It is 
usually necessary to use small wedges in 
the spacers to hold the planks as the slots 
become worn. 

Foundations. If vou live in the city you 
will probablv be required to put in the 
standard concrete foundation for a masonry 
wall. If you live їп the country where there 
are no building laws, you can set the six 
inch by six inch posts, as shown in the il- 
lustration, on three quarter inch iron 
dowels set in concrete piers, eight inches 
thick and eighteen inches square for the 
corner ones, and eighteen inches square for 
the ones midway. These are placed so the 
posts carrying the floor girders also rest 
on them. Between the piers, clean off the 
ground, lay strips of tar paper the width of 
wall, to prevent dampness soaking up and 
then strips of hardware cloth of half inch 
mesh cut the width of the wall on top of 
the tar paper. The adobe filler walls go 
on these. If this screen is not used and the 
wall is built directly on the ground, goph- 
ers and squirrels may dig up into и. There 
must also be one or two intermediate piers 
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twelve inches square for the support of thc 
girder carrying the floor joists. 

Here are a few miscellaneous hints 10- 
ward good construction: 

Let the walls settle for a vear, If you can, 
before putting on the outside stucco coat. 
Then cover the surface with eight penny 
nails four or five inches apart to act as a 
key for the stucco. 

Don t forget to leave at least опе square 
foot of ventilation for each twenty five 
running feet of wall for the underfloor 
space. This is a State Law requirement and 
is little enough to prevent “dry rot.” 

Do not attempt to set the ends of the floor 
joists in the wall, but keep them three quar- 
ters of an Inch away. 

Paint the backs of the door and window 
frames with a good coat of hot tar before 
setting them. 

For lintels use an eight inch reinforced 
conerete beam. The mix should be one 
part cement, two and one half parts sand 
and three and one half parts crushed rock. 
Mix twice dry and twice wet. Then place 
three three-eighths inch square reinforcing 
rods about an inch from the bottom. This 
will support an opening four feet wide. А 
similar beam may be placed over the under 
floor vent openings. 

The balance of the construction may be 
better understood by referring to the ас- 
companying drawings. 

ж ж ж 

After reading Mr. Forbes’ article, the 
Editor submitted the manuscript to John 
Byers, than whom there is no better author- 
ity in California on adobe construction, and 
asked for his opinion. Mr. Byers’ reply is 
printed herewith and while he coincides 
with Mr. Forbes in the main, he does not 
advocate this type of construction for houses 
costing in excess of $7,000. 

"| have your letter of some days past, 
and have gone over Mr. Forbes’ article on 
“Earthquake Resisting Adobe Construc- 
ton." It is interesting of course and sounds 
very plausible. 

“Низ method of laying up a rammed dirt 
wall is virtually the old French method 
called “pise de terre.” My opinion is that 
when one resorts to various other support- 
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ing members and uses the adobe merely as 
a filler wall between those supporting mem- 
bers, the thing is no longer sincere, and has 
lost a great deal of its charm. Flowever, its 
value as a heat and cold resistant is still 
there. 

“In the Nliles Memorial, which I have 
just finished in Santa Monica, 1 would have 
been allowed to have used adobe bricks as 
а filler wall, with “Н” steel columns for 
support and a sprandrel beam construction. 
We later, however, changed the material ta 
stone-tile. 

“I believe that such construction, partic- 
ularly the rammed dirt method, as shown 
by Mr. Forbes’ sketch of form details, 
would be particularly desirable in such 
places ав the Imperial Valley or some of 
our hot regions in and about Los Angeles, 
for small farmhouse buildings where the 
rancher would be his own architect and 
builder, but would have little value, if any, 
in houses above seven thousand dollars.” 


AIRPORTS AND THE 
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When Rudyard Kipling wrote “With 
the Night Mail, a story of 2,000 A. D.” 
he did not know that he was describing an 
age which would come to pass while he 
was still living. The Air Mail is а fact 
now and we see the motto from Herodotus 
carved over the entrance of the New York 
Post Office: “Neither snow, nor rain, nor 
heat, nor gloom of night stays these cou- 
riers from the swift completion of their 
appointed rounds.” 

This motto is fitting, and to follow it lit- 
erally the airplane demands airports. There 
must be airports for the passenger and ex- 
press service, which inevitably follow the 
mail service. 

Who shall design our airports—and re- 
lated sections of their environs which call 
for design? 

In a discussion on this question the Chair- 
man of the A. 1. A. Committee on City, 
Community, and Regional Planning, Е. J. 
Russell, of St. Louis, said that in his opin- 
ion the architect should be the designer of 
airports—for obvious reasons. 
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In the possibility that there may be other 
air-minded architects like Mr. Russell, who 
may have opportunities to design airports 
or to take an active part in their develop- 
ment, we call attention to the Aeronautics 
Branch of the Department of Commerce. 
'This Bureau is sponsoring aviation on be- 
half of the Federal Government, and has 
issued a number of publications which are 
of great value. 

Particular reference 1s made to the paper 
entitled "Designing Safe and Adequate 
Airports." This is a comprehensive study 
by Harry Н. Blee Chief of the Агро 
Section of the Department of Commerce, 
and contains seventeen pages of text and 
illustrations. In this article Mr. Blee says: 
"After determining this general layout, a 
comprehensive plan covering the ultimate 
development of the airport should be pre- 
pared, special attention being given to 
the proper coordination of all activities on 
the airport, to suitable architectural treat- 
ment, and to appropriate landscaping, etc." 

Other publications of the Aeronautics 
Branch are "Civil Aeronautics in the 
United States," a comprehensive review of 
present conditions; an "Aeronautics Trade 
Directory,” intended for the technical man; 
an “Airway Map of the United States,” 
current today, and obsolete tomorrow Бе- 
cause of the rapidly expanding airway sys- 
tem; “Airports and Landing Fields,” a list 
of municipalities in which airports are in 
existence or proposed; “Report of Airway 
Marking Committee,” a bulletin which 
outlines good marking practice in airway 
development; “Air Traffic Rules," a bul- 
letin of eleven pages with some graphic 11- 
lustrations; “Airports: Types of Manage- 
ment, Rentals, Concessions, Field Rules,” 
a document of great value which covers 
alrport management, airport fees and rent- 
als, the airport and the operator, airport 
field rules, model uniform city ordinances, 
and suggested field rules. 

The Aeronautics Branch also publises a 
bulletin entitled “Domestic Air News.” 
Architects seriously interested should re- 
quest this publication— by letter addressed 
to the Aeronautics Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 
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EREN Шу аг the top of a hill bes 
yond the turmoil and glamour of the City 
of San Jose stands the stately Oak Hill 
Mausoleum, 

P Ms, 

This permanent abode escapes many of 
the undesired characteristics of ground 
Dunia Uhere 15 a soundness that wind, 
rain and storm cannot affect, nor the rav- 
ages of time efface; and in after years fu- 
ture generations shall see in this type of 
imperishable monument the deep respect 
that we should hold for our beloved dead. 

In order to secure the imposing hill top 
Гог the structure 
overlooking a wide 
expanse of the fer- 
Mets ama ‘Clana 
Е a tract oi 
approximately 
eighty-nine acres 
was purchased by 
the Cemetery Asso- 
ciation. 

Tesis пемвайей 
formation of hard 
blue sound serpen- 
tine and every pier 
and footing 15 опа 
foundation of solid 
rock. 

The building is 
of heavy reinforced 
concrete construc- 
ton. The main 
walls, floors and 
roof were designed 
independent of the 
crypt structures 
within. The crypt 
blocs are supported 
on footings individ- 
ual from the build- 
ing foundations and 
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OAK HILL MAUSOLEUM, 
Albert Е. Roller, 


every attention was given by H. J. Brunnier 
in the structural design to make the crypts 
as secure as possible ‘from any damage by 
earthquakes or by the elements. 

No wood was employed in the permanent 
construction of the building and wherever 
exposed metals were found necessary only 
copper or bronze were used. 

The building, of Romanesque influence, 
is approached by wide level roadways 
through broad expanses of green lawns and 
fragrant flowers, and on entering one passes 
through a rotunda thirty feet in diameter 
and fifty - two feet 
high which has 
been dedicated as a 
chapel where com- 
mittal services may 


be held. 
From the rotun- 
oas im an easter 


and westerly direc- 
tion, extend the two 
main crypt corri- 
dors the full length 
of the building. 
From the rotunda 
also two wide stalr- 
ways EAM to iiie 
columbarium or 
niche rooms p ro- 
vided for urn or 
Cremation Са 
ment. 

The p m cin ë 
contains 600 stand- 
ardand сошеш 
crypts оп the main 
floor and 850 niches 
on the columbar- 
ium floor. 

Whe exterior of 
the building is exe- 
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cuted in cast stone and cement plaster. En- 
trance steps and vestibule floor are of 
Roman Travertine. 

Polished red granite columns and, рПаз- 
ters with bases of Verde antique marble 
support the three entrance arches. 

The walls and dome of the rotunda аге 
of cast limestone. The floor is of Traver- 
tine as are the floors of the crypt corridors 
and niche rooms. 
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cement are faced with marble and plate 
glass set in frames of cast bronze. In these 
spaces, in an atmosphere created by care- 
ful selection of color and tinctured with the 
soft scent of sweet flowers, a visitor may 
enjoy the comfort of communion with loved 
ones whose precious dust there reposes. 
The most vital consideration in any com- 
munity mausoleum where hundreds of 
bodies are interred, is ventilation, not only 


OAK HILL MAUSOLEUM, SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 
Albert Е. Roller, Architect 


In the main corridors the tiers of crypts 
are faced with Bottocino marble with pil- 
asters, rails and bases of Tavernelle. By 
selection of these materials the funereal at- 
mosphere so often found in buildings of this 
type was entirely eliminated. To further 
create an atmosphere of warmth and cheer- 
fulness an abundance of daylight and sun- 
shine has been admitted to filter through art 
glass windows and ceiling lights creating 
a myriad play of color on the warm tones 
of the marble lined corridors. 

The niche rooms on the columbarium 
floor encircling the rotunda are clad in 
marble and the niches constructed of cast 


of the crypts but of the corridors and circu- 
lating spaces. 

In this building a constant circulation of 
fresh air has been provided for each indi- 
vidual crypt by means of an inch and three- 
quarter inlet at the bottom of one end of 
the crypt and the same size outlet at the 
top at the opposite end. 

These vent pipes were cast into the rein- 
forced concrete crypt walls, the inlets ex- 
tending six inches below the bottom of the 
floor beams and pulling air from the exca- 
vated area under the building. The outlets 
extend into a plenum chamber formed by 
the space between the top of the crypt tiers 
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and the roof slab and from which the air 
is drawn by numerous suction ventilators. 
The strictest precaution was taken to ab- 
solutely seal the air exhausted from the 
crypts into the plenum chambers from any 
other space or portion of the building. 
This system of ventilation was adopted 
after careful investigation of all prevailing 
methods and it has proven entirely satis- 
factory, ‘absolutely dispelling the theory 
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say the least, a serious defect in the building. 

Therefore exhaustive laboratory tests 
were made of the different types of suction 
ventilators as it Was essential that ventilat- 
ors be used that admitted a minimum of 
down draft. 

A complete system of floodlighting has 
been installed and because of the command- 
ing elevation of the building site the build- 
ing, being visible at night to both north 


NIGHT VIEW, OAK HILL MAUSOLEUM, SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 
Albert Е. Roller, Architect 


that chemicals of any kind are required to 
properly ventilate a crypt or prevent odors. 

A rapid change of air has also been ac- 
complished in all of the corridor spaces 
without mechanical means by placing large 
free area grilles at frequent intervals in 
the walls close to the floor, and providing 
large suction type ventilators in the roof 
connected with ducts to the grilles in the 
ceilings of the corridors. 

It being impossible to isolate on the roof 
the ventilators that pull the air from the 
crypts and those that are ventilating the 
corridors, it becomes obvious that a down 
draft from one to the other would be, to 


and south bound highway traffic, 16 clearly 
defined in a blaze of white light against a 
black sky. 

Future additions to the structure have 
been carefully studied and planned, the 
present building being but the nucleus of 
a complete project which, when finished, 
will contain about 3000 crypts. 

A beautiful landscaping plan by Horace 
Cotton has also been developed and when 
the extensions to the structure and the 
Memorial Park surrounding it have been 
laid out and planted it will present a pro- 
ject that will forever remain a monument 
to the loved ones who have passed on. 
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Photo by Moulin OAK HILL MAUSOLEUM, SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 
ALBERT F. ROLLER, ARCHITECT 
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PLAN, OAK HILL MAUSOLEUM, SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 
ALBERT F. ROLLER, ARCHITECT 
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NIGHT VIEW, OAK HILL MAUSOLEUM, SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 
ALBERT F. ROLLER, ARCHITECT 
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TOE TAIL, CUP ESTO AUS C TES, OAR MAL MEMO SOLA sas | (ОЕ, ООО 
ALBERT Е. ROLLER, ARCHITECT 
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MAIN ENTRANCE DOORWAY, OAK HILL MAUSOLEUM, SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 
ALBERT F. ROLLER, ARCHITECT 
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ROTUNDA, OAK HILL MAUSOLEUM. SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 
ALBERT F. ROLLER, ARCHITECT 
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UPPER PART OE ROTUNDA, OAK HILL MAUSOLEUM, SAN JOSE CALIFORNIA 
ALBERT F. ROLLER, ARCHITECT 
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Marble by Vermont Marble Company 
CRYPT CORRIDOR, OAK HILL MAUSOLEUM, SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 
ALBERT Е. ROLLER, ARCHITECT 
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ЗКЕГСИ OF MAIN READING ROOM, PUBLIC LIBRARY BUILDING, BERKELEY 
James W. Plachek, Architect 
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GROUND FLOOR PLAN, PUBLIC LIBRARY BUILDING, BERKELEY 
James W. Plachek, Architect 
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SKEICII OF MAIN READING ROOM, PUBLIC LIBRARY BUILDING, BERKELEY 
James W. Plachek, Architect 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN, PUBLIC LIBRARY BUILDING, BERKELEY 
James W. Plachek, Architect 
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ROUGH SKETCHES, STREET ELEVATION, PUBLIC LIBRARY BUILDING, BERKELEY 
James W. Plachek, Architect 
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PLOT PLAN, BERKELEY PUBLIC LIBRARY 
James W. Plachek, Architect 


LOS ANGELES POWER and 
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EW people realize that the city of 
Los Angeles possesses the largest munici- 
pally owned electric utility in the United 
States; and moreover her electric equip- 


LIGHT PLANTS 


By 


Ze Z. Aber, Architect 


ment is housed in structures befitting the openings. 


pride she has manifested in her churches, 
libraries, and other civic buildings. 


In previous 18- 
sues we have illus- 
rated many oii 
these public build- 
ings, but as yet none 
of the industrial 
structures erected 
by the Department 
Ok Waler ame 
Power during the 
last decade have 
heen published. 
Apparently it has 
been the aim of the 
Deparimeni го 
make its buildings 
not merely a hous- 
ing for electrical 
equipment but that 
they shall have an 
aE DIE GAN ex- 
pression of dignity 
and repose in keep- 
ing with their func- 
Hom, amol ar the 
Same time be an 
aesthetic asset to 
the neighborhooa 


TRINITY STREET 
Fred'k, L. Roehrig, Architect 


DISTRIBUTING STATION 


in which they stand. To this end the De- 
partment has selected designs of simple 
lines, good proportions and employing only 
one constructive principle of square headed 


The construction of these buildings is 
reinforced concrete walls and floor slabs, 


or steel frames en- 
closed in brick- 
work The plans 
are wsually rec 
tangular, having 
flat roots to facil 
tate the entrance of 
line wires. The ex- 
teriors are mostly 
stuccoed and what 
little ornament is 
employed is precast 
stone placed to ac- 
centuate construc- 
tive details and 
masses. 

А few oi the 
many generating 
and distributing 
structures erected 
by the Department 
of Water and Pow- 
er are shown here. 
San Francisquito 
Power Plant No. 2, 
a lnydro-electric 
generating station 
+5 miles north of 
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BUILDING FOR MUNICIPAL POWER AND LIGHT COMPANY, LOS ANGELES 
Fred'k. L. Roehrig, Architect 


Los Angeles, has lately been finished, and 
is now delivering electricity over 110,000 
volt transmission lines to the receiving sta- 
tions in the city. The exterior of this build- 
ing is designed along lines showing a verti- 
cal treatment accentuated with bold orna- 
ment in keeping with the ruggedness of the 
canyon in which the building stands. 

At the receiving stations, one of which 
is located at 1020 East 95th street and 
known as Station B, the electrical energy 15 
stepped down to a lower voltage of 33,000 
volts. The plan of this building is such as 
to call for an exterior of horizontal masses. 
The walls are dressed down with a surface 
grinder, but still leaving the form marks 
to give surface texture. From the receiving 
stations the current is transmitted to the 
distributing stations. The distributing sta- 
tion No. 44, located at 911 Lincoln Boule- 


vard, is of steel frame with enclosing walls 
of ruffle brick. The trimmings of windows, 
borders of panels, bases, etc., are of red, 
purple and tan ruffle brick, while the panels 
are common brick covered with buff stucco. 
The frieze, just below the cornice, is pre- 
cast stone harmonizing with the color of 
the stucco panels. The seal of Los Angeles 
is made use vol as а decorate шсш, 
flanked by lions symbolical of power. The 
wrought iron gates at the various entrances 
add strength and interest to the composition. 

Some of the distributing stations are two 
stories with one story wings housing the 
transformers, and it is from these various 
distributing stations that the overhead cir- 
cuits of various voltages go out to consum- 
ers to provide the industries and homes 
with power and light. 
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LINCOLN BOULEVARD DISTRIBUTING STATION, LOS A 


FRED'K. L. ROEHRIG, ARCHITECT 
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Other Pictures and Plans will appear in the December Number 
BUILDING FOR BULLOCR’S WILSHIRE BOULEVARD STORE, LOS ANGELES 
JOHN AND DONALD В. PARKINSON, ARCHITECTS 
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MODE of ATTACK of the SOUN D-WOOD 
| TERMITE on aCITY BUILDING 


к Cres Alwood LONA and 
LA. Gartond 


HE three main types of termites at- 
tacking buildings on the Pacific Coast are 
the Rotten-Wood Termite (Termopsis), the 
Subterranean Termite (Reticulitermes) and 
the Sound-Wood Termite (Kalotermes). 
Kach has certain limitations due to its in- 
stinctive habits of life, each attacks in a 
different manner, and each has its distinc- 
tive geographical range. All these kinds 
oi termites occur over large areas of the 
Pacific Coast, and Reticulitermes through- 
out most of the United States in dead tim- 
ber in the forests, and all of them establish 
colonies ш wooden structures, posts, and 
poles. 

The Rotten-Wood Termite thrives best 
where ground connections of the timbers 
afford sufhcient moisture, though their bur- 
rows may extend far into perfectly seasoned 
wood of long standing. It may even attack 
water tanks on the roof of a seven-story 
building. 

Ihe subterranean termite mantas 
connections with the earth, whence it in- 
vades mud-sills, porch timbers, foundations, 
the butts of posts and poles, and eventually 
tbe superstructures above. It may even 
work its way through mortar or cement rich 
in lime to woodwork above. After early 
fall rains it will be found emerging in the 
middle of the day in the winged or alate 
stage from the earth, cracks in brick or ce- 
ment walks, often at considerable distances 
from any wooden structures. 

The Sound-Wood Termite is wholly in- 
dependent of any connection with the earth. 
It enters poles, fences, and buildings at all 
levels above the earth up to at least three 
stories. Its upper limits of flight are not 
known, but may bear some relationship to 


the level of origin of the swarm. This spe- 
cies, because of its independence of the 
earth and of soil moisture, 1s capable of at- 
tack upon buildings whose wood is well 
isolated from soil contacts. 

Its mode of attack is for the royal pair, 
а king and queen, swarming from old col- 
onies more abundantly after fall rains than 
at other times, to enter some crack or crev- 
ice such as that about a window or door 
casing, or under shingles, or tiles, or in a 
check in the siding (Fig. 1). A new colony 
is thus established which in time extends 
operations by driving its burrows beyond 
the original site of infestation. This work 
is done by the young of the colony in Kalo- 
termes, which has no distinctive and perma- 
nent worker caste. As the young increase 
in number the number of burrows entering 
into the wood increases. Supplemental re- 
productive pairs may be added to the col- 
ony from its own progeny and these still 
further increase the labor supply. 

An example of an attack upon a brick 
business building in a prominent city on 
this coast has recently come to light. The 
entire ramifications of the colony were fol- 
lowed out in the process of its extermina- 
tion. И presented so many points of inter- 
est and seems to be so typical of the work 
of this species that a presentation of the 
facts is of general interest to architects and 
engineers, as well as to owners of infested 
buildings, and to contractors engaged in 
ridding premises of the Sound-Wood Term- 
ite. 

The structure attacked was а two-story 
brick building erected in 1888 (Fig. 2). 
At one side of the building there had been 
an outside stairway on brick walls leading 
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10 the second floor, beneath which wood 
was stored. Later this was transformed into 
а flat-roofed store-room with a sky light, 
but the door above was retained and the 
opening closed by a sliding fire door. 

The building was occupied by a furni- 
ture store. On the second floor was a thick 
wool carpet with a heavy felt mat beneath 
it. The floor was of Douglas fir, resting on 
the redwood false floor and this in turn on 
27516” Douglas fir joists 50 feet long, with 
bridging along the brick wall, and two 
2°x16" 8-foot scabs extending out from the 
brick wall along each joist. The fire door, 
the door jambs, and door sill were of red- 
wood. 

The first observation of the presence of 
termites in this building was noticed about 
August 28th in the second floor near an out- 
side door. Pellets were noticed underneath 
an antique birch cabinet. Each time the cab- 
inet was moved to sweep the carpet there 
would be a new pile of pellets and upon 
close examination holes were seen through 
the wool carpet which covered the entire 
floor, and small holes penetrating the 1x4 
tongue and groove Douglas fir flooring 
were observed. There were four different 
locations where holes were observed 
through the carpet and felt floor covering. 
Upon removing the carpet and felt cover- 
ing and the first floor, holes were observed 
penetrating the redwood subfloor. Upon 
removing the subfloor there were holes 
penetrating the 2x16 Douglas fir floor joists. 
A section of the floor was then removed at 
either side of the outside door about four 
feet in width, and for half or about 25 feet 
of the width of the second floor, which floor 
was about fifty feet in width. The termites 
had attacked nine of the 2x16 scabs on 
either side of the floor joists for their full 
length of eight feet. Also two of the main 
floor joists had been attacked for about 23 
feet. Only two sections of the 1x4 Douglas 
fir flooring had been attacked, extending 
about 18 feet in one direction from the 
door and about 10 feet in the other direc- 
tion. The termites had crossed one joint in 
the Douglas fir flooring, but no more. 

The solid bridging between the floor 
joists near the door were the most severely 
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attacked, two of them having been damaged 
at least 50‘, the other damage being in no 
place іп excess of T ue 

The redwood door jambs around and 
over the top of the outside door, as men- 
tioned above, had been penetrated with one 
or two holes clear around the casing and 
the first two inches next to the floor of one 
side of the door jamb had been damaged 
to about 257%. 


The bottom inch strip on the metal cov- 
ered sliding fire door had been penetrated 
for its full width. This and the door jambs 
were the only two instances where redwood 
had been attacked. 

Two of the front legs of the chest were 
resting directly over the two pieces of in- 
fested flooring. Kach leg had a single hole 
penetrating into the bottom. One leg 
seemed to be more infested than the other 
and was removed from the chest, creosote 
poured into the hole, and in a few minutes 
was turned right side up and tapped with 
the result that approximately 500 termites 
came from within the leg. The other leg 
was apparently not badly attacked. 

The selection of two boards only out of 
the many available in the Douglas fir floor- 
ing and the passage from one to another 
across the end but not from side to side is 
also quite characteristic. 

The selection of two joists only and of 
nine consectutive scabs and the omission of 
three of the joists included between them is 
a unique illustration of the preference of 
the termites for particular pieces of wood. 
It is quite probable that this run of adjacent 
scabs was cut from the same timber, or at 
least from the same log. They may well 
have been from the same one as that from 
which the two joists which were attacked 
were sawed. In any event our observations 
on attacks by termites upon wooden struc- 
tures are quite generally characterized by 
the fact that, given the choice of timbers in 
the path of their ravages, they enter some 
timbers and leave others, even though in lo- 
cation, appearance, and kind of wood the 
timbers are similar. Factors, such as the 
hardness of the wood, the amount of its 
resin, its age in the tree, and its chemical 
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FIG. 1—PLAN OF BUILDING ATTACKED BY 
TERMITES 
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content, enter into the determination of the 
selection by the termite. 

Investigations made by Dr. Noyes in our 
laboratory at the University show that the 
jaw of the termite which gnaws the wood is 
one of the most intensively innervated struc- 
tures of the body, and that sense organs end 
in nearly every hair on the antennae, legs, 
and mouth parts, and specialized groups 
of peculiar sense organs, some of which are 
probably olfactory, occur on the mouth 
parts and antennae. Termites are equipped 
to touch, smell and taste; to sense the resist- 
ance of the wood they gnaw, and seemingly 
become aware of strain upon the wood it- 
self. 

The attack upon the antique chest pre- 
sents an unusual situation in that the term- 
ites apparently detected it above the floor- 
ing, even though isolated from it by felt and 
carpet. An analysis of this attack reveals 
certain significant characteristics. Entrance 
of the colony was probably made around 
the door on the second floor, although it is 
probable that the single burrow carried en- 
tirely around the jambs in the redwood was 
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concerned with an outlet for swarming. 
The attack upon the bottom strip of the fire 
door was possibly a blind alley explored on 
the way in to the building. The heavy at- 
tack in the bridging against the brick wall 
Is severe because it is the oldest region of 
invasion and also favorably located as to 
moisture. 

In the attack within the building the 
avoidance of the redwood false floor, ex- 
cept for transit, is striking. Termites, espe- 
cially the soldiers, have the habit of “shim- 
mying” in their burrows and rattling their 
heads on the sides, apparently communicat- 
ing alarms in this way. Possibly the density 
of the adjacent structure modifies the sound 
so as to guide the extension of the burrows, 
even across a barrier such as that of the felt 
and carpet. 

One other suggestion presents itself, 
namely, that the termites were introduced 
in the chest and went down into the floor 
through the carpet in the first place. The 
short time the chest had been on the floor 

—about a year—hardly suffices, however, 
to provide for the growth of the colony to 
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the size detected on exploration. It is prob- 
able that at least several years Were re 
quired for such long extensions of the col- 
ony into the joists and floor, as were found. 

The colony was exterminated in part by 
the removal of the infested pieces and 1 
part by the injection of creosote into the 
burrows through small auger holes at in- 
tervals into the timbers. 

It appears from the selection made by 
Kalotermes that Douglas fir is more to its 
taste than redwood, that some Douglas fir 
timbers are more attractive than others, and 
that redwood will be traversed (jamb and 
false floor) to get to other timber, or will 
be taken (fire door) when other wood is not 
In contact with it. 

Prevention of attacks such as this by the 
Sound-Wood Termite on buildings such аз 
this may be afforded by careful attention to 
certain details of construction. In the first 
place, there should be a perfect bond made 
between the mortar and the door jambs and 
window frames which should not be dis- 
turbed in the later finishing of the opening. 
In the second place, there should be close 
jointing of the wood members around all 
openings and a complete coverage of all 
joints and checks by putty and paint. Under 
these conditions of good construction the 
swarming king and queen will find it diffi- 
cult to get a point of entrance into the wood 
used in the building. 

The attack of Kalotermes on the bridg- 
ing along the brick wall and into the end 
of joists and scabs extending from this wall 
is an illustration of their sensitiveness to 
areas where there are slight differences in 
moisture. Laboratory tests of termites show 
that they are exceedingly sensitive to the 
slightest difference in moisture content of 
the air and will very quickly go to the re- 
gion of greater moisture content. Brick 
walls, during the rainy season, accumulate 
a slight amount of moisture and retain it 
for some length of time. The ends of tim- 
bers in contact with this region are thus 
favorably located for termite attack. 

Types of construction in which the ends 
of such timbers have ventilation provided 
by a small air chamber around their sides 
and at the rear of their ends are recom- 
mended in Appendix W-1 on Termite Pro- 
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tection in the Building Code of the Nation- 
а! Lumbermen's Association. This space 
provides for more circulation of air and dis- 
sipation of the moisture and thus reduces 
somewhat the attractiveness of this region 
to termites. 

The fact that the area beneath the stains 
had been at one time used for storage of 
wood for fuel suggests the possibility of the 
introduction of Kalotermes іп oak wood, 
which sometimes happens, but such wood 
is usually cut up to such an extent that the 
ants quickly get access to the termites and 
eradicate them. The entrance of the king 
and queen in a crevice around the opening 
at the swarming season is much more prob- 
able than the migration of termites from 
stored wood into the door some feet above 
the wood. Good construction can undoubt- 
edly greatly reduce the incidence of termite 
attack upon buildings. Every center of in- 
festation eliminated in a community re- 
duces the probability of the spread of the 
infestation elsewhere. 


¿DPROOFINO APARTMENT 
HOUSES 


SOUN 


BINCREASING evidence is appearing 
pees to show that the great mass of apart- 
ment renters and owners in this country Is 
becoming conscious of the evil of noise and 
will soon be demanding in no uncertain 
terms that apartment homes be properly 
soundproofed. 

Increasing noise in both city and country 
is bringing this about. The radio amongst 
other things 1s constantly creating trouble 
between tenants in apartment houses be- 
cause of the disturbance it creates in rooms 
adjoining those in which it is intended to 
Бе heard: 

Not onlv in preventing passage of sound 
from room to room, but in making each 
individual room more quiet and sound-ab- 
sorbent, do we find increased activity on 
the part of apartment builders who realize 
this growing interest in silence on the part 
of the public. 

Sound absorption and sound-proofing 
are very closely linked but they should not 
be confused. To reduce noises in corridors, 
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lobbies and other public parts of the build- 
ing, builders may employ materials which 
have the property of absorbing some of the 
sound waves as a blotter absorbs ink, rather 
than reflecting them. 

‚ Many ordinary materials used in walls, 
floors and ceilings reflect sound almost as 
perfectly as a mirror reflects light so that 
even a slight noise is amplified and rever- 
berates through the place. Thus much 
noise may be eliminated by using resilient 
floor material such as linoleum, rubber, 
cork, composition, etc. Walls and ceilings 
may be made sound-absorbent by the use 
of some of the new materials such as spe- 
cial plasters which absorb from 10 to 30 
per cent of the sound that strikes them, and 
by using special tiles, wallboards and felts 
specially prepared for this purpose. 

It is obvious that by using sound -absorb- 
ent materials in the rooms where noises 
originate, the original evil 1s much lessened 
right at the start. However, the chief prob- 
lem that has confronted builders in the 
past has been that of preventing the 
passage of sound from one room to another. 


Laboratory experiments and researches 
of many kinds have been carried on in the 
past few years to determine the effective- 
ness of various suggested methods for ae- 
complishing good sound-proofing. Prob- 
ably the most thorough and reliable tests 
of this type were conducted by the U. 8. 
Bureau of Standards. 

One of the things that most of the labor- 
atory examinations have shown is that many 
of the old-time methods used by builders 
to get soundproofing were based on incor- 
rect theories and really did very little good. 
One common mistake has been to place 
sound absorbing material in partitions 
without paying much attention to corner 
supports and structural members. The 
tests show that practically all sound energy 
is transmitted from room to room by these 
means and if they are not taken into consid- 
eration very little good is done. 

Experiments seem to show that practi- 
cally all noises are transmitted from one 
apartment to another in two principal ways. 
In the first they cause the walls themselves 
to vibrate so that both sides of a solid wall 
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or one that has solid connections between 
ив surfaces, act like а diaphragm and re- 
create sound waves on the other side. 
The second way in which sound passes 
through walls occurs through those of hol- 
low construction. The wave action is like 
that of a drum; the surface between studs 
or other solid members receives sound 
waves on one side which are transmitted 
to the enclosed air space. This air vibrates 
and starts the other wall surface vibrat 
ing similarly. If the two surfaces are not 
connected by any solid member, however, 
the transmission of sound is very slight. 
The walls alone, of course, are not the 
only conductors of sound. Floors must be 
taken into consideration and properly 
soundproofed. In apartments of fireproof 
construction where floors are reinforced by 
concrete or steel, the most successful ге- 
sults seem to come from floating the finished 
floor on some flexible material and hanging 
a suspended ceiling beneath, also using Нех- 
ible or sound absorbing connections. 
Staggered floor joists may be employed 
where wood floor beams are used in secur- 
ing proper soundproofing. The usual num- 
ber of tloor beams are used to support the 
floor but between them a second set of 
beams or joists at a slightly lower level are 
placed to which the ceiling is applied. 
The feature of this method is that no 
physical connection exists between the mem- 
bers supporting the two surfaces. A Нех- 
ible sound insulating material such as hair 
felt or some other flexible, fibrous form of 
insulating material may be woven in and 
out between the beams carrying the floor 
and over the tops of those carrying the 
ceiling. 
This system is quite effective and is still 
further improved by weaving a layer of 
similar material under the finished floor. 


Asa result об the exhaustive laboratory 
studies conducted a number of very ейес- 
tive soundproofing systems have been per- 
fected and are now being offered by the 
various manufacturers who supply mater- 
115. As a rule, the company contracts to 
soundproof the structure and very often 
guarantees the results. The builder thus 
has available a reliable engineering service 
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and may have his building soundproofed by 
individuals with a thorough understanding 
of the problems involved. 

Of course there are many other things to 
consider in planning a silent apartment 
other than the actual construction of floors 
and walls. The architectural design 18 so 
very important that this should receive first 
consideration. Very often an air vent will 
act as a perfect resonator and carry sound 
from one part of the building to the other. 
It should be recognized that doors or other 
openings are effective transmitters of sound 
and steps should be taken to make them 
sound proof, 

They may be made partly so by use of 
weatherstripping or felt around the edges. 
Where complete silence is to be obtained 
the best method seems to be the use of two 
doors, one on each side of the wall. In other 
cases it is usually possible to use a built-up 
door which contains an asbestos or other 
filler in the core which will prevent passage 
of sound. 

The successful soundproofing systems 
now available to builders carry the findings 
of research men into practical use. In all 
cases they insulate the partitions from the 
floors and ceilings and from rigid walls and 
columns by the use of flexible and sound- 
absorbing devices of one kind or another. 

One patented system employs metal 
chairs with a seat of hair felt. These metal 
chairs carry the partitions, while similar 
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chairs are used to support furring strips on 
the sides of the walls or sleepers along the 
floors. Another type of felted device 15 
used to suspend the plastered ceiling from 
the structural members. These units are 
employed in conjunction with either metal 
or wood studs for non-bearing partitions, 
placing these members in staggered rows 
for walls, with a layer of felt woven in and 
out between them. 

The same principles are used in another 
patented system which employs spring 
metal clips to perform the same functions 
as the felt seated supports in the other. 
This method is used with gypsum tile or 
masonry walls, or with wood or metal studs. 
Used with this is a filler in powdered form 
which is interspersed between the plaster 
interior surface and the gypsum tile. 

Through use of this system the plastered 
wall is held away from the partition by 
means of the resilient clips and allowed to 
vibrate freely. There vibrations are taken 
up by the insulative fill and as a result the 
atmospheric motion is absorbed before it 
even gets to the gypsum partition tile. 

The outstanding fact about soundproof- 
ing is that it is a coming feature of the 
apartment building which architects and 
builders can hardly afford to neglect. 
Methods and materials are now on the mar- 
ket which are really efficient and a growing 
fund of information is available.—Bui/4- 
ing Age. 
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BUILDING FOR STANFORD AUTO COMPANY, PALO ALTO 
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BUILDING FOR STANFORD AUTO COMPANY, PALO ALTO 
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OMIT VENG НОРЫ С CES TERS 
Ву Cis. Н. CHENEY, City Planner 


rm HE importance of local neighborhood 

[ business or convenience centers to all 
the outlying residential areas of any city 
is very great. These local business centers, 
and similar centers in all our cities, have 
been established almost invariably at im- 
portant crossroads of traffic. To succeed 
local stores must be where people can most 
conveniently get to them from several di- 
rections, in order to provide enough cus- 
tomers for profitable service. 

In questioning shopkeepers of these local 
centers, in many cities during the course of 
zoning hearings, 1 find that most of them 
expect to get their trade within six or eight 
blocks of their establishment. Larger local 
centers will cater to and reach a much 
wider circle, but one still comparatively 
local про the center. 

Through traffic coming from a long dis- 
tance seldom has as much purchasing 
power as the local traffic. In fact we seem 
to have an exaggerated idea of both the vol- 
ume and importance of through traffic to 
local stores, except for restaurants, garages 
and oil stations. 

In a town of 500 population, 
business center is at the railroad station, or 
bus station about the crossroads and about 
250 feet of store frontage will actually be 
т use. | 

Iw a local Center it Қ) people. the 
2500 feet of store frontage needed cannot 
profitably shoestring out along just the two 
main streets which ordinarily form the 
crossroads that created the center, and will 
tend to spill over into side streets, with 
perhaps one or two nuclei of local centers, 
forming in the outskirts. 

In a city of 50,000, with 25,000 front 
feet of store frontage ordinarily necessary 
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there should be already six or eight well 
established outlying local centers. 

In a city of 500,000 there will be found 
from 30 to 100 of these neighborhood cen- 
ters, of variable size because they have heen 
uncontrolled. There will also be a lot of 
falsely located and scattered store units, 
placed at inconvenient and therefore unsuc- 
cessful points by speculators who had little 
ог по knowledge of the traffic necessary to 
store livelihood. These are the non-con- 
forming uses of the belated zoning now 
being done in most of our cities. 

Of course the number and character of 
local store centers will vary with the local 
characteristics of cities. Thus congested 
tenement house cities like New York and 
San Francisco tend to develop local busi- 
ness centers at so Many corners of street car 
or traffic streets as to make the line of stores 
more or less continuous. 

Single family detached home cities like 
Los Angeles and many middle western 
cities have lesser need of centers so close 
together and business units are more likely 
to congregate at well established crossroads 
much further apart. 

There is the same danger of shoestring 
speculators, however, unless proper zoning 
regulations clearly confine the location of 
business buildings to reasonably limited 
areas. This can be done either by private 
restriction or by municipal zone ordinance. 

Zoning, in fact, is the most important 
foundation for the proper layout of local 
business centers. Concentrated centers are 
more successful than long drawn out ones, 
scattered over a wide area. 

Real estate developers who can control 
by protective restrictions several hundred, 
or better, several thousand acres of suburban 
development have a great opportunity to 
limit the total number of stores to some- 
thing less than 5 per cent of the number of 
buildings anticipated in their district, 
thereby insuring the reasonable success of 
the businesses which come into the district. 


| DOMESTICATING ART 


By 
choro Boch 
de 
N a droning textile mill, one of the now shining with metallic hardness. With 


many turning out dress and curtain fabrics 
in one of our thriving commercial centers, 
a designer fought against time and inimical 
surroundings in the search for novelties to 
please a jaded trade. It was summer, but 
the work before him had to do with fabrics 
to be sold the ensuing winter. On his table 
were pattern books, samples of goods, cer- 
tain standard books of references, and some 
acceptable sketches. But he was disgrunt- 
led; in his sketches he had brought together 
the thoughts of many days, with а few 
nights at home thrown in; he had organized 
forms and lines into attractive harmonies ; 
he had marshalled colors that others 
thought bewitching. Yet to his practised 
Eve there was something Jacking, and his 
dissatisfaction grew as he beheld in imag- 
ination thousands of yards of the goods 
bearing his design issuing from unthinking 
machines ІШ his ears was the din of the 
looms and outside the office windows 
sounded the clang of passing surface cars, 
the grating of changing gears at the trafhc 
crossing. It was useless to try longer; the 
drawings were pigeon-holed for the day. 
Still pondering the problem of color, the 
designer sought the less frequented streets 
on DiS way Mole Vaid Near а deserted 
shack lay a pile of rotting logs; decay had 
crumbled parts of them to aden and in 
the irregularities of the pile were deep 
shadows. A score of times had he passed 
this spot and seen but a heap of dank tim- 
ber, but this evening a queer light in the 
shadows of the pile arrested his attention. 
Tinere ine say а radiance of faint blue and 
brilliant yellow, now soft as silken velvet, 


an exclamation the designer stood still; his 
eve promptly fixed the colors in his memory 
while his mind was busied with ways and 
means of obtaining in his goods the con- 
trast of textures w hich he had caught in the 
phosphorescence of crumbling wood. Ав 
he stepped back he destroved “with a care- 
less kick a number of toadstools. Dull brown 
on top, several of these showed an under 
surface of elusive pink, streaked with crim- 
son. The artist drew breath, for the design 
had in one glance lost all ив difficulties. 

The night found him at work again. The 
forms of the old design remained, but the 
colors were mew. Out of the colors he had 
seen in the most ordinary things he con- 
cocted a ravishing combination; with the 
Ald Ol other Experts in the mill he then 
worked out texture variations. The result 
was a triumph; the Jooms seemed not to 
rattle but to hum rythmically as they wove 
it. Fifty thousand yards were woven and 
sucked up by a greedy market; and another 
fifty thousand, before piracy of the pattern 
by other mills had so stultified the design 
that the original maker gave it up. Out of 
a designer's conscientious scruples and the 
unseen beauties of commonplace things had 
come not only a commercially successful 
pattern, but a fabric that brought pleasure 
to thousands that bought it. 

Such designers there are, with every hu- 
man weakness and virtue, in scores of mills 
and factories and reeking workshops. They 
make designs for woven laces, printed wall 
papers, for velvets and cretonnes, for neck- 
ties and lampshades, for rugs, advertise- 
ments, china and bracelets, for no end of 
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things of daily utility which, without such 
attractive design, vou and I would never 
want to own. These designers, men and 
women, find their inspiration in many ways, 
but more often than we think or know they 
find their motives and colors in common- 
place things. 

So we find a designer of lighting fixtures, 
for instance, who discovered a form for the 
shade of a wall bracket as well as new col- 
ors for glass in the shape and quiet of the 
mountain laurel blossom. So also we find a 
worker in stone whose treatment of brown 
sandstone carvings suggested itself in a dead 
oak leaf thrown by the wind against a curb- 
stone and there partly covered with mud 
washed in by a recent rain. And again, the 
scenic designer whose effects for a stage 
backdrop were given him almost ready 
made in the gasoline stain upon a moist 
pavement, where reflections had made a 
parti-colored sunburst of radiating lights. 

Designers of all times have found their 
inspiration in the commonplaces of nature, 
as well as in the gorgeous plumage of birds 
or the most resplendent colors of flowers. 
For us their handiwork is preserved in mu- 
seums of art, which in turn also serve the 
designers of today in the preparation of 
silks for costume, the furniture and other 
things that constitute the decorative and in- 
dustrial arts. In museums designers of to- 
day find in concentrated form the crafts- 
manship of their peers and masters of other 
days. Each has written in slowly fading col- 
or and in materials that have defied cen- 
turies of human wear and tear the story of 
his own time, its beliefs, hopes and daily 
routine. 

In these records of past life also the art- 
ist of today seeks inspiration, coming upon 
itin Indian rugs or Persian lacquered book- 
covers, if he happens to be a designer of 
ribbons for Palm Beach or Southampton; 
or perhaps in a Spanish fan, if he happens 
to be a designer of costume laces; or in Jap- 
anese armor, if his work is to design sport 
skirts. And occasionally a consummate art- 
ist will leave pad and pencil at home and 
browse among past glories to assimilate a 
general tone or character of style. Such was 
the costume designer who sat for hours in 
the Persian room at the Metropolitan Ми- 
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seum, seeking no definite motive, but саггу- 
ing away with her the inspiration which 
became the keynote for a sequence of crea- 
tions in gowns and evening wraps. 

But for each such designer that we have 
here mentioned a hundred go unknown; for 
each design that captures a market there 
are a thousand that remain unsung. As one 
painting may be just а landscape while 
another ts a Corot, so it is also in the arts of 
the book and of the stage. And again, for 
each designer there are a hundred thousand 
who buy his work, or the product in which 
it is incorporated. For each creator of art 
there are a hundred thousand appreciators, 
and they show their ability to appreciate de- 
sign by their selections in the stores. To this 
extent they, too, are designers; in this way 
vou and Į “exercise that discrimination 
which also guides the creating artist or de- 
signer. Above all do we function as design- 
ers in the selection and arrangement of our 
home interiors and of our clothes. In these 
is character written indelibly. Yet these are 
too often among the neglected, unstudied 
ordinary things which hold endless possi- 
bilities where unseen beauties lurk. 

As the designer found ипзсеп beauties in 
the commonplaces that for others offered 
not even passing interest so may we find in 
the making of home interiors an intellectual 
enjoyment and a mental satisfaction that 
will bring new pleasures into life. Thechoice 
of wallpapers, for instance, may be a hum- 
drum job, but consider it in connection with 
hangings, with prints to be hung against it, 
with colors in rugs or chair coverings, and 
it becomes a significant undertaking; sig- 
nificant not only in controlling relationship 
to all other items of furnishing, but signifi- 
cant also in its contribution to the building 
up of a background of culture against which 
your daily life is lived and seen by others. 

You may say "I know nothing of art,” 
yet you must select objects of art for the 
home; you cannot dodge design in common 
things. You may say “I know what I like,” 
and I reply that this is the beginning of 
taste. Find out what the best artists and the 
most cultured people like and you will see 
how their standards are based upon this 
same expression, with the sole difference 
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that they “know what they like” because 
what they like 15 founded upon forms, color 
combinations and styles of art that have 
been tested by time and long usage among 
nations. Art is servant in ordinary to man; 
‘there is no item of personal or home adorn- 
ment that can do without it and survive. 

That is why the designer finds his inspir- 
ations so readily in the unseen beauties of 
the commonplace; the things he designs are 
desined to become the common places 
of human environment. The common places 
of life build character, and by the same tok- 
en, the common places of home environ- 
ment make for citizenship in youth and cul- 
tural standards in the maturity of later 
years. What the child sees his parents use he 
considers right and will imitate; a parlor 
chair with green plush covering and a 
carved back that defies comfort becomes a 
definite factor in his standard of home furn- 
ishing. His father’s silk shirt in five color 
tints as setting for а cravat of five color 
shades is not the best criterion upon which 
to base selection of his own apparel. The 
chromo of fruit or fish that so often hangs 
above the sideboard will not prompt him 
to select the color print of a painting by Ab- 
bey or Sargent for his own room at school. 
МУЛШ Ве read Conrad ор Locke if he has 
seen only a movie weekly and a magazine 
called “Peppy Tales” at home? Home is the 
bedrock for all man-made standards that 
contribute toward a sane outlook upon life. 
A home environment based upon studied se- 
lection of every item of furnishings and dec- 
oration makes for peace of mind, which is 
the foundation of progress. 


Antiques do not make a home nor do re- 
productions. In art, as in other wavs of life, 
things are not good because they are old, or 
seem to be. The good things of here and 
now express our own time; use them. Care- 
ful judgment is needed. If you are to make 
of the home a work of art representing vour 
own ideals, every piece must be of good ma- 
terial, well made and well designed. To ob- 
tain your good will a thousand factories 
equipped with the most complicated ma- 
chinery man has ever devised for any pur- 
pose are daily converting wood and clay, 
fibres, skins and hides and myriad forms of 
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vegetable life into objects of industrial art. 
An ordinary button bought by the dozen on 
a card, representing a year’s work and some 
ninety processes of manipulation, is shown 
you in the store as but one of a score of de- 
signs. A simple cretonne pattern is ready in 
many shops in several colors, yet there must 
be prospective orders for ten thousand yards 
of it before the textile printing machine can 
be set in motion. 


When one craftsman made the whole of a 
piece his entire effort went Into it; when 
that craftsman grew to importance and 
hired assistants his work became the pro- 
duct of a shop, but stil] handmade. Little 
bv little he found ways and means of short- 
ening his labors without detriment to his 
product. Finally machines were devised to 
do much of his work for him; in fact, thc 
huge populations of today can be provided 
in no other way with the things they need. 
Soon the machine became the master and 
we find men almost believing it could do 
their thinking for them. Quick production 
displaced sound production and industrial 
art became an ugly thing. With the ugliness 
of the individual pieces available it became 
impossible to furnish homes attractively. 
Standards of culture slumped. 

Today we find ourselves on the upgrade 
again. We have discovered the limitations 
of these great factories and have learned 
something of their real advantages; we are 
using their fine machines as tools, holding 
them to their task, but counting upon our 
designers and material experts to check on 
them, to feed them properly. Designs are 
improving in scores of products used in 
home furnishings and clothing. We are be- 
ginning again to see art in these fields, to 
renew the assurance that art 1s not limited 
to paintings, sculpture and sometimes build- 
ings, to poetry, music and sometimes 
theatres and the dance. Let us keep step with 
this revival of standards in the industrial, 
the decorative, or shall I say the domestic 
arts. 

We have to aid us two great agencies: the 
museum of art and the store. One preserves 
the fine things of other davs, the other offers 
in fascinating variety the designs, good and 
bad, of the throbbing present. 
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DETAIL SHOWING MARBLE FLOOR, WALLS, AND CEILING IN ENTRANCE HALL ОГ 
HAMILTON COUNTY COURT HOUSE, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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BELLEVUE-STATEN APARTMENTS, OAKLAND 


H. C. Baumann, Architect e 
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Steel Frame Designed to Resist Earthquake 
and Fire 
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A STEEL FRAME DESIGNED to RESIST 
EARTHQUAKE, and FIRE 


By 
LL. Perrin 


НЕ Bellevue-Staten Apartments, 
recently completed, and situated оп the 
northern shores of Lake Merritt, Oakland, 
California, is admittedly one of the finest 
structures of its kind on the Pacific Coast. 
Rising sixteen stories from the ground, this 
apartment stands majestically over all other 
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STEEL FRAME OF BELLEVUE-STATEN 
APARTMENTS, OAKLAND 
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surrounding buildings being the tallest 
structure in the Lake district, and with the 
exception of the city hall, the highest in 
Oakland. 

In deciding on the structural frame, great 
care Was exercised in the selection of ma- 
terials best suited to withstand earthquake 
shocks. It was found that this could Бе 
best accomplished by the use of a structural 
Steel iHe: 

Sixteen and fourteen inch Bethlehem 
rolled steel columns were used throughout 
with Bethlehem eye beam and girder beams 
for the floor construction. 

Specially designed brackets were used 
for beam and column connections through- 
out the building, these brackets providing 
the necessary lateral stiffness for the build- 
ing during any earthquake shock. 

An unusual construction feature was that 
no piling was necessary under the piers as 
hard pan was found a few feet beneath the 
surface. The north shore of Lake Merritt 1s 
less than a block from the site and it was at 
first thought that the driving of piles would 
be necessary, which is the condition on most 
construction contracts near the lake. 

The Pacific Coast Engineering o of 
Oakland, fabricated and erected the struc- 
tural steel frame in the record time of 
eighty days from the signing of the con- 
tract. This was remarkable time consider- 
ing the fact that dne plain sicel hac! üo be 
rolled in the East and shipped through the 
Panama Canal to the Coast betore S being 
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fabricated. There are approximately 
1,750,000 pounds of structural steel in this 
building. The shapes were rolled by the 
Bethlehem Steel Co., at Bethlehem, Pa., 
and shipped via Calmar Line vessels to 
Oakland. The boats docked at the newly 
constructed wharves of the Port of Oakland 
and the plain steel was reshipped via rail 
to the shops of the Pacific Coast Engineer- 
ing Company for fabrication. 
* ® * 


The State Board of Harbor Commission- 
ers having’ realized the permanency and 
durability of structural steel, are now in- 
corporating this type of construction in the 
building of all their new warehouses on the 
San Francisco waterfront. 

An unusual feature in connection with 
the construction of the warehouse itself is 
the method used in building the sidewalls. 
Concrete slabs are cast in wooden forms on 
the ground adjacent to the side walls of 
the building. These slabs are reinforced 
with deformed bars and range in size from 
eight feet to 26 feet long by five feet high. 
After curing for а period of 30 days the 
precast slabs are stripped and cleaned and 
prepared for erection. 

After the structural steel frame is erected 
a poured-in-place-wall one foot high is cast 
on two sides and one end of the building, 
forming a base on which to set the precast 
slabs. 

The precast slabs are then placed one 
upon the other from the concrete base to 
the roof, forming the sides of the building. 
The front, or inshore end, of the building 
is cast in ornamental concrete. 

The slabs are held in place in the follow- 
ing manner: 

Mlalleable iron inserts are cast into the 
slabs to take a T head bolt. As the slabs are 
being erected the head of the bolt is placed 
in the insert and turned, forming a lock, 
These bolts occur slightly to one side of 
the flange of the column and a malleable 
iron offset washer is placed on the bolt, at 
the same time grasping the flange of the 
steel column. The four bolts in the slab are 
then tightened with a lock washer and a 
nut. Where the slabs set one upon the other 
a groove the full length is cast top and bot- 
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STEEL FRAME WAREHOUSE ON WATERFRONT, 
SAN FRANCISCO 


tom. As the slabs are being placed a coi! 
spring is laid in this groove and grouted in, 
the spring acting as an expansion joint. The 
steel frame itself must be erected with the 
greatest of accuracy as the engineers res 
quire that the outside face of all columns 
be within one sixteenth of an inch in line. 
This is necessary as the precast slabs lay 
flush against the column flanges and апу 
misalignment may put severe stresses in the 
slab, eventually cracking same. 

The Pacific Coast Engineering Company 
recently completed the erection of 1500 
tons of structural steel for the four ware- 
houses оп Pier No. 45 and also handled 
and erected 1450 precast clabs for the gen- 
eral contractors, MacDonald and Kahn. 

The company at the present time is fur- 
nishing and erecting about 1000 tons of 
structural steel for the two warehouses on 
Pier No. 48, San Francisco. These twe 
warehouses will have a total of 700 precast 
slabs. Lochiel M. King is the general con- 
tractor on this last improvement. 
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HERE have long been conflicting opinions among the architects about the fac- 
tors that would improve architecture the most. Some men have said that we 


< 
A can only expect to see better buildings when we have better architects, while 


others argue that an enlightened public will be the cause of a new renaissance 
in architecture. One thing is certain, and that is, in the main the public will be served, 
and the architect of ability cannot get far without an appreciative, if small, following. 

Although the lay taste is improving, its improvement has not kept pace with the ad- 
vancement that architecture has made in America in recent years. In every large city in 
this country there are clever and able architects who are not doing nearly as much work 
as they should do, simply because their design is too restrained and fine for the taste of 
the average man who builds. 

The various magazines, especially those like House Beautiful, House and Garden, 
Arts and Decoration, and others that reach a large number of lay readers, have accom- 
plished much in improving taste in arehitecture. This moulding of public taste is a real 
task, considering the difficulty of presenting material so that it will be of greatest value 
to architecture. Extreme care has to be taken in the selection of photographic examples, 
otherwise the effort has a reverse effect and is damaging. 

There has been a tendency for magazines reaching the public to a considerable extent, 


to popularize certain details of architecture, such as “period rooms," “ 


textured walls,” 
“modernistic furnishings,” and so on, illustrating examples without the statement that 
these things are not to be copied, and that they must not be brought together, or the result 
will be a hodge-podge. Almost every architect has had some fair client bring to him, and 
to his dismay, photographs clipped from magazines, of a fireplace, a stairway, a window, 
а tence, a roof line, all to be incorporated in her new home. The fair client was not 
wholly to blame, for her impression of architecture was based on what she had read and 
seen in the magazines. She had been led to believe that the producing of beautiful archi- 
tecture was a selective process. It is but only in selecting the architect. 

No attempt should be made to give a greatly boiled down, highly concentrated course 
in architecture to the layman, for as some sage has said, “А little knowledge is a danger- 
ous thing.” A lady who had studied architecture in this concentrated form went to an 
architect's office with her husband to talk about their contemplated home. She took with 
her some sketch floor plans, which she had made. The architect noted that there were no 
dimensions marked thereon and that the Living Room and the Pantry were identical in 
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size. Being a diplomat, he asked how large the Living Room was to be. The fair client 
said “Twenty by forty." Whereupon the architect asked, “But surely you do not want the 
Pantry twenty by forty?" Here the husband interrupted for the first time, and said, 
"Grace, dear, you had better insist on having your sketches carried out as you have 
drawn them, you have worked so hard." 


ж зе 
OM E phase of the present modernistic tendency in design which is most refreshing to 
^! some, is that it is such an effective counter-irritant for “antiqueing,” which had 
reached a virulent state, the high temperature mark being “skintled brick work." АП of 
the beautiful old textures which came naturally, such as the adzing of timbers, the 
lichen covered*sagging roofs, the moss covered stone walls, crudely built, had inspired 
our architects. They were carried away with a desire to bring back the past, which led 
them into a maze of self conscious monkey shines. All proper regard for material was 
lost. They smeared and they cracked, they nicked and they gouged, they destroyed and 
then repaired. The skilled artisan was told he would have to learn to play havoc with his 
material instead of using it in a sensible way. No cottage hearth was complete without 
its iron pot on the crane, a blunderbuss hanging above, and a spinning wheel nearby. 
‘The modernist makes the statement that self-imposed dilapidation has no place in 
this age, the day of the radio and airplane. Things shall be made practical, efficient and 
shipshape. We will not have to fear that all romance will be lost, even if the romance 
of a turreted wall and a drawbridge will be. A new and different interest will take its 
place. 
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ТИНЕ remarks made in the last contribution to this column by this writer concerning 


stock plans were directed chiefly against a privately owned corporation which con- 
ducted a recent house competition. Although the houses in the first book this organiza- 
tion published were small, many of the prize and mention designs in the last competition 
would cost twenty thousand dollars and more to construct. 

It is contended that a house of this size is of sufficient import to warrant the em- 
ploy of an architect, at least from the architect's standpoint, and especially from a Port- 
land, Oregon, architect’s standpoint. The standpoint being that of making a living. It 
is my prediction that if plan bureaus, institutes and similar corporations are properly en- 
couraged in the future, plans for any type of building will be available in the same way, 
and at bargain prices. Then what will become of the architect? 

Another contributor to this column stated that the plan bureau stock plans were 
comparable to ready made clothes and filled the same sort of need. In the case of very 
small houses this undoubtedly is true, and especially in the sparsely populated areas of 
our country. However, in the cities there are usually many young architects who can and 
do design comparatively small houses, and in their case the advertisement in the tailor’s 
window tells the story. “You pay for a tailor-made suit, why not have опе?” 

HAROLD W. DOTY, А. L. A., Portland, Ore. 
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EDITORIAL CHAT 


URING the past forty years, Ameri- 
Ш can architecture has undergone а very 
marked transformation and we have pro- 
gressed from a period when architecture 
was of a style which was solely of foreign 
extraction to the present when our build- 
ings can rightfully be called magnificent 
achievements of a design and treatment 
which is distinctly American. 

The buildings which were erected in the 
latter part of the 19th century, gave ex- 
pression principally to French architec- 
ture. American architects of the time had, 
to a large degree, received their training 
in Parisian schools as France was foremost 
in architectural education and it was quite 
natural for the architects to reflect this in- 
fluence in American buildings. It was a 
period when architectural treatment of 
buildings found expression in curves and 
the buildings were adorned with pinnacles, 
turrets and bay windows. Decorative sculp- 
ture was the vogue and architects were 
given the greatest freedom in ornamenta- 
tion with the result that the structures were 
developed along monumental Hnes with 
little thought given to the fundamentals of 
utilitarian design. 


Following this period, fashion turned to 
examples of classical renaissance. This type 
of archeological architecture with its 
Doric, Tonic and Corinthian columns en- 
joyed its greatest development in our east- 
ern cities, but saw its principal application 
in buildings which were more or less of an 
institutional character. 

William E. Malm, President of the 
Cleveland Association of Building Owners 
and Managers, in a recent address at Bos- 
ton before the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards, credits the architects of Chi- 
cago with being first to break away from 
Old World architecture and substituting a 
style which is undeniably American both in 
design and plans. To quote Mr. Malm: 

“The best architecture has always been 
the product of slow evolution from tradi- 
tionally accepted forms, and from the con- 
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glomerate mass of many styles emerged the 
present office building which is truly Amer- 
ican in design, treatment and mechanical 
layout. It derives its beauty from simplifi- 
cation of mass treatment and not from de- 
tailed embellishments, and further demon- 
strates the architect's ability to fulfil] mod- 
ern needs in forms of genuine beauty. As 
it is not cumbered with festoons and gar- 
lands and lacks unsightly cornices and mas- 
sive columns, this type of building will not 
present to the owners of the future the ser- 
ious problem of modernization which the 
old building does today. When the present 
structures approach the end of their econ- 
omic life they will be more amendable to 
rehabilitation, due principally to their steel 
frame and simplicity of treatment. 
"Architectural. change has closely fol- 
lowed the development of new materials 
and improved mechanical equipment and 
there is no stopping the upward progress 
of present structures. They spring from 
fundamental necessity and not from fancy. 
In them has been incorporated every гуре 
of material and mechanical creation which 
makes for greater economy in the construc- 
tion, long life, improved plan efficiency and 
low maintenance cost, and they are being 
developed with a keen appreciation of sym- 


metry and beauty.” 
* ж ж 


HY пос an Architectural апа Indus- 
а trial Arts Exposition in San Francisco? 
The combined Pacific Coast Chapters of 
the American Institute of Architects could 
lend their support just as the combined 
Southern Chapters of the Institute spon- 
sored the Exposition now in full swing at 
Memphis, Tenn. The affair is intended to 
acquaint the public with development of 
better architecture in the South, in which, 
it 18 said, great strides have been made in 
recent years as the result of an artistic 
awakening. 

During the Exposition the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Institute will hold sessions, 
President C. Herrick Hammond of Chi- 
cago presiding. Questions affecting archi- 
tecture nationally will be taken up. Edwin 
Bergstrom of Los Angeles, treasurer of the 
Institute, will submit a report as chairman 
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of the Committee on Constitution and By- 
Laws. 

Other events of the week аге а regional 
conference of all the Southern Chapters, 
and sessions of the Producers’ Council, 
Which 18 composed of manufacturers with 
headquarters in New York, and with which 
the Institute is affiliated. 

The Exposition, which, the announce- 
ment stated, “means the birth of a new day 
for architecture and the allied arts in the 
South,” most assuredly should be followed 
by similar expositions in other regions of 
the United States. 

The exhibits include examples of the 
work of the architects, and of displays em- 
bracing building materials, and examples 
of craftsmanship. The Exposition should 
afford recognition of the architect, the con- 
tractor, and the artisan. Gold medals will 
be awarded for meritorious achievement. 
Public lectures on architecture, painting, 
sculpture, and the allied arts will be given. 


pe WAS amused reading the impressions 
Bei) of the editor of Architecture of his 
recent trip to the Pacific Coast. He says 
Carleton Winslow told him to be sure and 
“take in Agua Caliente, “the Deauville of 
America.” Am curious to know how Mir. 
Winslow enjoyed ye editor’s description of 
the resort. Several hundred words were 
used to describe his air passage to the Mexi- 
can border but only twenty-one words were 
needed to sum up his impressions of Agua 
Caliente: “The so-called ‘American Deau- 
ville’ failed to interest me, once my sup- 
posed reservation had been repudiated by a 
harassed room clerk.” And he's not the first 
one who has failed to connect for overnight 
accommodation in the Mexican town. The 
same trouble was experienced at Tia Juana 
and our friend of the Fourth Estate beat it 
across the border to the United States with- 
out further sight-seeing. 

This New York editor seemed not whol- 
ly pleased with his visit to San Francisco. 
He writes of calling upon architects, most 
of whom “appeared elsewhere at Ше mo- 
ment." (The date of his visit was August 
15th, a time when most of the architects are 
absent on their vacations). Referring to 
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some of the buildings which he observed 
while in San Francisco, the following para- 
graphs are interesting: 

"Lewis Hobart is completing a rather 
unusual combination of tall hotel and a 
Methodist church out near the Civic Cen- 
щете 

“А tall building with windows at the 
corners, such as is the modern manner in 
Germany and Holland, is being essayed by 
Miller & Pflueger. The latter have worked 
out what seems to be an unusually success- 
ful expression of reinforced concrete frame 
with terra-cotta facing in their Physician’s 
and Dentists’ Building on Sutter street. 
There is an equivalent or eigni floors of 
ramp garage below, parking all done on the 
gentle ramp itself, with offices, laboratories 
etc., above. Here the vertical lines set apart 
the corner bays of windows in a much more 
logica] way than the curved horizontal used 


abroad.” —F. W. J. 


AMERICAN BUILDINGS DESIGNED 
FOR PERMANENCY? 
(Editor in Stone Magazine) 
American buildings are not designed for permanency, 
according to no less an authority than Harvey Wiley 
Corbett, the architect, who made the statement before 


ARI 


the Indianapolis Building Congress at a recent dinner. 
He said that American architecture differed from 
European in this respect of permanency. We do not 
know whether Mr. Corbett, or any other authority, 
has sought to stabilize our American population or to 
curb real estate markets and development in order to 
make buildings more permanent. Like all other ob- 
servers of American architectural trends, Mr. Corbett 
must realize that in America we have none of the tra- 
ditions that make for permanency or which bind indi- 
viduals to localities. Whole cities move in this country, 
business sections change almost overnight, residential 
districts spring up, enjoy temporary popularity and then 
their lights fade and others attract home seekers. Only 
in staid old communities can it be said that American 
residences are more or less permanent and it is in them 
that the best American residential architecture 15 seen. 
In a generation or so we will begin to develop those 
traditions that have made European home architecture 
stable and permanent and, even now, we find the new 
era opening out before us with a wonderful opportun- 
ity to create and build for the future with materials 
like those used in the old homes of Europe about which 
Mr. Corbett refers. 


PRIVATE AUDITORIUM 

Construction is going forward on an auditorium for 
the Whittell estate in Woodside to cost $75,000. 
Plans were drawn by A. H. Knoll, architect, with 
offices in the Hearst building, San Francisco, who has 
also been commissioned to remodel the residence of 5. 
S. Saslaw in Atherton. Included in this work will be 
additions and improvements in the gardens and bronze 
entrance gates, 


SPANISH RESIDENCE, SAN FRANCISCO 

Masten and Hurd, 310 Post street, San Francisco, 
have completed plans for an $18,000 Spanish type resi- 
dence in St. Francis Wood, San Francisco, for Jules 
H. Bernheim. These same architects have prepared 
plans for an automobile sales building and garage, con- 
tract for which has been let to Barrett and Hilp. 


MIRA VISTA RESIDENCES 
An Italian type residence is being designed by James 
T. Narbett and Son of Richmond, for E. M. Downer, 
570 Excelsior avenue, Oakland. The house will have 
ten rooms and three baths and will be built in the 
Mira Vista tract. 
being designed for M. Hazelton. 


A second house in this tract is 


CONCRETE HOSPITAL BUILDING 
Working drawings are practically completed for a 
reinforced concrete hospital to be built at Ventura, for 
Ше Big Sisters Hospital Association. The architects 
are John C. Austin and Frederic M. Ashley, Chamber 
of Commerce building, Los Angeles. 


OAKLAND BANK BUILDING 


Plans are being prepared by Albert F. Roller of San 
Francisco, for a $60,000 two story concrete and terra 
cotta bank huilding on Broadway, between 13th and 
[4th streets, Oakland, for the Pacific States Savings & 
Loan Society. 


LIVE STOCK BUILDING 
The State Fair Grounds, Sacramento, will be in- 
proved the coming year with a new live stock building 
now being designed in the office of the State Archi- 
tect, George B. McDougall, Sacramento. There is an 
appropriation of $200,000 for this structure. 
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CHRISTIAN SCIENCE CHURCH 
Morris H. Whitehouse and associates, with С. H. 
Wallwork as consulting architect and А. H. T. Wil- 
liams as structural engineer, are preparing plans for 
a new Christian Science Church which will be Ital- 
lan in design, of reinforced concrete with veneer and 
terra cotta trim, and clay tile roof. 


SACRAMENTO APARTMENT HOUSE 

Eugene J. Seadler of Sacramento, has completed 
plans for a five story concrete apartment building 
which will be built on the northwest corner of 15th 
and “N” streets, Sacramento, by a group of San Fran- 


cisco and Los Angeles capitalists. The investment will 
cost $250,000. 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL BUILDINGS 
Messrs. Shea and Shea, San Francisco architects, 
are completing working drawings for a $400,000 group 
of Junior High school buildings, for the City of San 
Francisco. Besides classrooms, there will be an audi- 
torium and gymnasium. 


STOCK BROKERAGE OFFICE 
A new stock broker’s office will soon join the ever 
increasing number along Montgomery street, when 
MeCreery and Finnell, open their new quarters, de- 
signed by 5. Heiman. Vhe improvements will cost ap- 
proximately $12,500. 


HONORED BY HOOVER 
William Adams Delano, president of the New York 
chapter of the American Institute of Architects, has 
been named by President Hoover as a member of the 
National Capital Park and Planning Commission. 


LOS ANGELES MAUSOLEUM 
In Los Angeles, at Calvary Cemetery, an all Italian 
marble and bronze mausoleum is being constructed by 
Arnold Constable, San Francisco, architect, for Miss 
Trixie Freganza. The ultimate cost will be $9000. 


$46,000 SAUSALITO HOME 
A $46,000 residence is soon to be constructed in 
Sausalito for Mr. Scatena, from plans by Charles 
Strothoff. The contract has been awarded to Jacks 
and Irvine. 


“She. 
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DESIGN APARTMENT BUILDINGS 

Irvine and Ebbets, Call building, San Francisco, 
have completed plans for a three story frame and 
stucco apartment building, to go on North Point street, 
east of Broderick, San Francisco, for В. Rasmussen. 
"The building will cost $40,000. 

Н. L. Lindeman will be the owner of a $50,000 
apartment building in the Marina district, from 
plans by Messrs. Irvine and Ebbets. 

Edward Jose is building two six-story Class A steel 
and concrete apartment buildings at Gough and Jack- 
son streets, San Francisco, at a cost of $750,000. Plans 
for both buildings: were prepared by Messrs. Irvine 


and Ebbetts. 


WARREN WINS 


The Louvain Tribunal recently pronounced judg- 
ment in favor of Whitney Warren, New York arch- 
itect, who designed the reconstructed Louvain Uni- 
versity, in his dispute with the University over an in- 
scription to be placed on a ballustrade of the library. 
The inscription which commemorated the destruction 
of the University by “Teutonic fury” was considered 
objectionable because it tended to revive memories of 
war-time hatred. 


ARCHITECTURAL APPRECIATION 
The Architectural Department of the University 
of Washington began its academic year Tuesday, Ос- 
tober Ist, with an enrollment of considerably over two 
hundred. 


chitectural Department and open to all students of 


A popular course conducted by the Ar- 


the University is in Architectural Appreciation for 
which 157 students have already enrolled. 


WM. P. DAWSON 
William P. Dawson, +0, Los Angeles architect, died 
suddenly at Santa Monica as the result of a heart at- 
tack. Mr. Dawson was a graduate of the University 
of Pennsylvania. He came to Los Angeles in 1923 from 
Portland, Ore., where he had practiced his profession 
for several years, and at the time of his death was 

associated with Charles F. Plummer. 


GARREN TO LECTURE 
William I. Garren, architect, will give a series ot 
illustrated lectures on Modern Architecture in the 
718 


street, San Francisco, on the first three Wednesdays of 


Blanding Sloan Puppet theater, Montgomery 


November. 
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PERSONALS 


WALTER T. SFEILBERG, Berkeley architect, ad- 
dressed the Channing Club of Berkeley. October 6th, 
on the subject “Considerations of Design in Modern 
Architecture.” 

Howarp G. BissELL, architect, Stockton, announces 
dissolution of the partnership existing between him- 
self and Е. У. Mayo. Mr. Bissell will continue to 
maintain offices at 421 East Main street, Stockton. 

JOHN Devereux York, architect, is now located in 
Phoenix, Ariz., and has established an office at 91 
Columbus Avenue. He desires catalogs and samples 
of building materials. 

HOUGHTON SAWYER, architect, formerly located т 
the Hearst building, San Francisco, has opened new 
offices at 337 17th street, Oakland. 

Jos. L. STEWART, architect, announces the removal 
of his office from 703 Market street to 211 Holbrook 
building, San Francisco. ! 

$. HEMAN, formerly at 57 Post street, San Fran- 
cisco, is now occupying offices with CARL WERNER at 
605 Market street. Mr. Lamb, formerly in the of- 
fice of Mr. Werner, is now in the office of Edwards 
& Schary, at the same address. 


ROBERT H. Orr has heen appointed a member of 
the Los Angeles Building and Safety Commission to 
sueceed С. Е. Noerenberg, who has been a member of 
the commission for the last four years, his term having 


expired. 


CERTIFICATE TO PRACTICE 
Under the heading “Certificates” of the Rules and 
Regulations of the California State Board of Archi- 
tectural Examiners, Section II, appears the following: 
“The District Boards shall, after granting provisional 
certificates to applicants, publish the names of such ap- 
plicants in an architectural or daily building journal, 
appearing in both districts of the State. The following 
person was granted a provisional certificate.at а meet- 

ing of the State Board Sepember 24th, 1929: 
W. L. Schmolle, 519 California street, San Fran- 


cisco. 


GRANTED CERTIFICATES 
At the meeting of the State Board of Architectural 
Examiners, Northern District, on October 29th, 1929, 
the following were granted Provisional certificates: 
Harold F. Genss, 2249 Ward street, Berkeley, and 
Earl R. MacDonald, 194 John street, Oakland. 


“The. 
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SAN JOSE COMMERCIAL BUILDING 

Plans have been completed and bids have been 
taken in the office of George De Colmesnil, Nevada 
Bank building, San Francisco, for a $65,000 store and 
loft building in San Jose, which has been leased to 
the Sears-Roehuck Company. Mr. De Colmesnil has 
also prepared sketches for a four story reinforced con- 
crete department store building in San Jose, for Hale 
Brothers, Inc. Construction of this latter building, 
however, will not go forward until some time next 


eame 


SIX STORY APARTMENT BUILDING 

Casebolt Dakin, architect, with offices at 319-13th 
street, Oakland, has completed drawings for a six 
story steel frame and concrete apartment building to 
be built for himself and Harry Schuster, on Park 
Boulevard and Emerson street, Oakland. There will 
be twenty-five residence apartments, and a thirty-six 
car garage. The improvements are estimated to cost 


$200,000. 


OAKLAND TIRE SERVICE STATION 
Plans are being completed by С. W. McCall, 1404 
Franklin street, Oakland, for a one story and base- 
ment Class A service and display building, for the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Company. It will be built 
near the old St. Mary’s College property on Broad- 
way, near 30th street, Oakland. Plans for this $100,- 

000 structure will be out for bids, November 15th. 


NEW SAN FRANCISCO FACTORY 
Meese and Gottfried Company have awarded а con- 
tract to the Austin Company of California to design 
and erect a group of reinforced concrete factory build- 
ings on Paul avenue, near San Bruno, San Mateo 
County. The estimated cost of the new plant is several 
hundred thousand dollars. 


SAN LEANDRO STORE BUILDING 
E. W. Cannon, Oakland architect, has completed 
plans for a one story brick and tile store building to 
be erected on the site of the old Estudillo house, опе 
of the landmarks of San Leandro, Alameda County. 
The property is owned by the Sylvian Godchaux Es- 
tate, E. E. Kahn, trustee. 


NEW SAN FRANCISCO SCHOOL 
William H. Crim, Jr., has been commissioned to 
prepare plans for a Class A Junior high school build- 
ing, to he built at 25th and Noe streets, Зап Fran- 
cisco, at a cost not to exceed $650,000. 
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HEADS MUNICIPAL LEAGUE 

Gordon Whitnall, director of the Los Angeles City 
Planning Commission, has been elected president of 
the League of California Municipalities. Mr. Whit- 
nall is planning important activities to be carried out 
under his administration. Henry 5. Gierlich, city engi- 
neer of Monrovia and president of the City and County 
Engineers’ Association, was elected president of the 
Engineers’ and Street Superintendents’ Section of the 
League of California Municipalities. Long Beach was 
selected as the place for holding the 1930 convention. 


BANK BUILDING 
Messrs. “Vourtellotte & Hummel are architects for 
the Grants Pass and Josephine bank and office build- 
ing, to cost $50,000. Plans call for a structure of 
classical design, changing the present 50x50 foot build- 
ing to cover an area [00x50 feet. 


LOS ANGELES OFFICE BUILDING 
Plans are being prepared in the office of S. Charles 
Lee, Los Angeles, for a three story and basement rein- 
forced concrete store and office building at Wilshire 
Boulevard and Kingsley Drive, Los Angeles, for S. 
Malsman. The estimated cost 15 $150,000. 


SIX STORY HOTEL, VENICE 
Harrison В. Traver, 1008 West 6th street, Los Ап- 
geles, has completed drawings for a six story Class А 
hotel for Phillip Goldberg. The estimated cost is 
$125,000. The location is the southwest corner of 
Windward avenue and Trolleyway, Venice. 


BRICK HOTEL, LOS ANGELES 
James Е. Fay is the owner of a four story brick 
hotel, to be built at 551 South Oxford avenue, Los 
Angeles, from plans by Gable and Wyant, Los An- 
geles architects. There will be 160 rooms. 


MONTEREY COUNTY BUNGALOW COURT 
Plans have been completed by Clay N. Burrell of 
Oakland for a brick bungalow court in Monterey for 
Mrs. Henrietta Pierce. There will be eight four room 
apartments. The estimated cost ts $35,000. 


CARMEL BANK BUILDING 
Plans have been completed in the office of H. Н. 
Winner, San Francisco, for a $50,000 reinforced con- 
crete bank building at Carmel for the Monterey 
County Trust & Savings Bank. 


“The, 
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WAR MEMORIAL—CHICAGO 

„ Final announcement to all architects residing in the 
United States: 

The Chicago War Memorial Committee, a group 
of leading citizens, offers a first prize of $20,000 and 
a second prize of $5,000 to designers of a War Mem- 
orial to be located on the shore of Lake Michigan at 
the extension of Congress street. 

The Jury of Award will be Mr. Abbott, Col. Mc- 
Cormick, Col. Savage, Mr. Simpson and Col. Sprague 
as lay members, and Harvey W. Corbett, Ernest R. 
Graham, John Mead Howells and Dean Everett V. 
Meeks as professional members. 

The War Memorial Committee of the City of Chi- 
cago proposes to erect a memorial dedicated to those 
who served in the great World War. It will occupy a 
most important position on the shore of Lake Michi- 
gan and at the termination of Congress street, the 
principal axis of the city of the future. 

Те is the desire of the committee to obtain a design 
which, when built, will adequately memorialize the 
sacrifices of all who served in the war and in a man- 
ner relating not inharmoniously to the adjacent arch- 
itectural and landscape elements of Grant Park and 
the Yacht Harbor. 

“The competition is to be nation-wide and is open 
to qualified architects residing in the United States. 
Eleven architectural firms are especially invited to 
submit designs and they will receive compensation of 
$1,000, but other competing architects will receive no 
compensation other than the opportunity to win one 
of the prizes. Those invited to compete are: 

Raymond H. Hood, Voorhees, Gmelin & Walker, 
Paul Сте, H. Van Buren Magonigle, James Gamble 
Rogers, Eliel Saarinen, Burnham Brothers, Nimmons, 
Carr & Wright, Holabird & Root, Bennett, Parsons 
& Frost, and Benjamin H. Marshall. 

The committee has appointed Earl H. Reed, Jr., 
435 North Michigan Avenue, as its professional ad- 
viser in the conduct of the competition. Those wish- 
ing to participate are instructed to file application with 
Mr. Reed. Drawings are to be sent to him and must 
be received not later than 12 o'clock noon on Novem- 


ber 25, 1929. 


WINS FIRST PRIZE 
Е. Mussa, member of the office staff of Bennett & 
Haskell, submitted the winning design for a music 
shell to be built in Memorial Park, Pasadena. “The 
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competition was confined to members of the Pasadena 
Architectural Club. The jury consisted of Robert L. 
Dougherty, Ernest A. Batchelder, Myron Hunt, Ed- 
gar Maybury and Alson Clark. The shell will be 65 
feet long and contain about 1200 square feet of stage 
space. 


MORE ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITS 

A special exhibition of the work of David J. Wit- 
mer and Loyal Е. Watson, Los Angeles architects, 
will occupy the exhibition rooms of the Architects 
building, Los Angeles, November Ist to November 
15th. The last two weeks in November will witness 
the work of Wallace Neff, well-known Pasadena ar- 
chitect, on display in the same locality. 

Messrs. Witmer and Watson recently won national 


. recognition in the Small House Competition, held by 


the House Beautiful Magazine. They were two of 


the five California architects who won Honorable 
Mentions. They plan to display about 100 photo- 
graphs and sketches of recent and proposed work. 
Witmer & Watson do not adhere to any one particu- 
lar type but excel in various styles of architecture. 

Wallace Хейз exhibit promises to he one of the 
most interesting and successful ones of the year. It 
will consist of sketches, photographs and colored ren- 
derings of some of the best known residences in Pasa- 
dena, Beverly Hills, Los Angeles and surrounding 
territory. 

Richard Requa’s exhibition of “Picturesque Old 
World Architecture,” created quite a sensation in the 
Exhibition Rooms of the Architects building, October 
15th to 30th. Mr. Requa is a San Diego architect, 
and recently spent considerable time in Southern Eu- 
and Northern Africa, 


places, graceful and unusual wrought поп balconies, 


rope photographing historic 
stairways and gateways. He obtained some exquisite 
shots of the Alcazar Gardens, Seville, the Alhambra, 
interiors of old palaces, such as the Duke of Alba’s 
in Seville, quaint little villages, and exteriors of stately 
cathedrals. 


LOS ANGELES CLUB BUILDING 
Plans are being prepared in the office of Roland 
E. Соак. Architects’ building, Los Angeles, for a 
new $300,000 building for the Automobile Club of 
Southern California. 7 


HUNTINGTON PARK SCHOOL 
George М. Lindsey and Erwood P. Eiden, asso- 
ciated, Los Angeles, have completed plans for the new 


Huntington Park Union High school building, esti- 
mated to cost $300,000. ; 


SOCIETY and CLUD MEETINGS 


CONVENTION OF STATE ASSOCIATION OF CALIFORNIA 
ARCHITECTS 


рп HE second annual convention of the State As- 
|474 sociation of California Architects was held at 
the Beverly Hills Hotel October 1 and 12th. Ar- 
chitects from every section of the state were present 
and from the interest and enthustasm manifested in the 
meetings, it would seem that the Association is destined 
to become an important and influential factor in the 
building activities of California. 


The last two conventions have been зо successful 
that the members have commenced to plan for the 
next one already. W. O. Raiguel, former San Fran- 


cisco architect, and now practicing on the 
Del Monte 


Near Y Monterey Peninsula, was present at the 
мех еаг 


convention to advance the cause of Пе! 
Monte as the place of meeting in 1930. Because of its 
beautiful scenery and romantic atmosphere the dele- 
gates were unanimous in their selection of Del Monte 
as the scene of the next convention. 


ЕЗ E: ЕЗ 


Outstanding features of the Beverly Hills meeting 
were the endorsement of a proposal for compulsory 
education in the fine arts and architecture, approval 
of a movement to secure more practical 
and 
architectural decision to 
publish standard documents for the special use of Cal- 
ifornia architects in conformity to the amended law 
regulating the practice of architecture and a discus- 
sion of earthquake-resistant construction. 


High Lights 


: standards т 
Of Meeting ü à 


curriculum higher 


education, 


Three business sessions of the convention were held. 
two Friday and one Saturday morning. "That on Fri- 
day morning was devoted to opening formalities, the 
address of the state executive chair- 


Three Business 
man, A. М. Edelman, the report of 


Sessions Held E 

the secretary-treasurer, XV. 1. Gar- 
ren of San Francisco, and the appointment of com- 
mittees. The delegates to the convention were wel- 


comed to Beverly Hills by Treasurer Scanlan of the 
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Beverly Hills Chamber of Commerce, who was in- 
troduced by John С. Austin, vice-president of the Los 
The report of the 
secretary-treasurer showed a substantial balance in the 
funds of both the Southern and Northern Sections. 


Angeles Chamber of Commerce. 


Announcement was made of the appointment of the 
following committees: 

Credentials—Henry P. Sabin, Los Angeles, chair- 
man; Ralph Flewelling, Beverly Hills, 
and E. L. Norberg, San Mateo. 

Resolutions—Henry C. Collins, Palo 
Alto, chairman; Leonard F. Starks, Sacramento; John 
5. Seibert, San Diego, and D. J. Witmer, Los Angeles. 


Committees 


dre Named 


Constitution and by-laws—R. C. Farrell, Los An- 
geles, chairman. 


Place for 1930 convention—Harris С. Allen, San 
Francisco, chairman; Е. Е. Flanders, Sacramento; W. 
О. Raiguel, Del Monte; Myron Hunt, Los Angeles, 
and L. N. Crawford, Santa Monica. 


Some of the high lights of President A. NI. Edel- 
man’s address follow: 


“The Committee on Professional Betterment has 


LM т made a wonderful effort to or- 
President Given 5 ; 
ГА ganize а speakers’ bureau; but 1 
Fine Support | 

regret to report that they have 


not received the support they should have received from 
the members in the way of offers to appear before or- 
ganizations for the purpose of speaking on architectural 
subjects. As a matter of fact, only about 5 per cent 
of the total membership replied to the questionnaire 
sent out by the speakers’ bureau, asking the members 
for information on subjects on which they wished to 
talk. 


your full co-operation which it must have, in order to 


І recommend that this committee should receive 


be successful. 


“Let me at this time also make special reference to 
the fine spirit of co-operation shown by Messrs. Н. Е. 


Withey, Sydney Orme, R. A. Curry, Kenneth Mac- 


“She. 
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Donald, Jr. and Harry Hayden Whitely for the 
hearty response they have made in giving talks over 
the radio through the School of Architecture of the 
University of Southern California. 

“The University of Southern California is endeav- 
oring in this manner to interest and educate the public 
as to what architecture is; likewise the value of an 


Uni EH architect's service and also how to 
!ntversity etps 


К . protect the heritage of natural 
To Educate Public 


beauty of our state, and to assure 
the commonwealth that by engaging the services of able 
architects, structures designed by them will enhance 
and protect that natural endowment. I heartily en- 
dorse this movement and I recommend that all mem- 
bers who can should assist the University of Southern 
California in its endeavors. 


ж ж ж 


“Our Legislative Committee has not been called оп 
to do a great deal of work during the past year for 
the reason that prior to the time of its appointment 


the amendments to the new act had 
Work Ahead 


4 ; been very thoroughly discussed by the 
For Legislators 


Executive Board; and after the ap- 
pointment of the Legislative Committee it was felt 
that it would not be advisable to turn over to them 
at the eleventh hour any work in connection with 
amendments to the old act But I can assure the com- 
mittee that during the coming year its members wih 
be asked to give the new act a thorough going over 
with a view of having amendments ready to present to 
the Legislature at its next session, and | recommend 
that all members send in to the committee such sug- 
gestions for amendments they may desire." 


* * ж 


Edwin Bergstrom, one of the editors of the Uni- 
form Building Code for California, was the principal 
speaker at the luncheon Friday noon. Mr. Bergstrom 
DO outlined the history of the move- 

i ; ment for the uniform code which 
had its inception with the Pacific 
Coast Building Officials’ Conference and was subse- 
quently taken up by the California Development As- 
sociation, now the State Chamber of Commerce, as a 
solution of a critical situation in the building field 
caused by exorbitant rates for earthquake insurance 
imposed by underwriters following the Santa Barbara 
earthquake. The immediate result of this action was a 
substantial reduction in earthquake insurance rates 
with a promise of further readjustment when the uni- 
form code is completed and put into effect. 


Luncheon Speaker 
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At the 
heard from 


Friday afternoon mecting reports were 
the Professional Betterment Committee 
followed by a discussion of eartliquake-resistant con- 
Lester W. Hurd, chairman of 


the committee for the Northern Section, 


struction. 
Standard 


Documents Е 
presented the report of the Professional 


Betterment Committee, which explained at length what 
had been done in the matter of preparing standard doc- 
uments for the special use of California architects 
under the revised law regulating the practice of archi- 
tecture. The committee recommended that these docu- 
ments be published either by the American Institute от 
Architects or by the state association, and urged that 
competent legal advice be secured in their final prep- 
aration. 

‘Two reports were submitted from the Committee on 
Education, one by Geoffrey Bangs, chairman for the 
Northern District, the other by Sumner М. 
Spaulding, chairman for the Southern Section. MIr. 
Bangs reviewed the committee's study of the architec- 


and 


tural courses in various institutions and the work at- 
tempted along this line in the public schools, pointing 
out the opportunities for improvement. 


Mr. Spaulding proposed in his report compulsory 
education in the fine arts and architecture and pre- 
sented an argument of this plan of creating public ap- 
preciation of architecture. 


Charles Е. В. Roeth of Oakland presided at the 
Saturday morning session. The report of the Com- 
mittee on Public Information was presented by the 
chairmen of the Northern and Southern Sections. 


William Simpson of the William Simpson Construc- 
tion Co., Los Angeles, spoke on “The New Contract- 
ors’ License Law and Its Relations to the Architect.” 
He summarized the provisions of 


New Contractors’ 


the law and urged the co-op- 


License Law ; A ДА, 

eration of architects in its enforce- 

ment. Answering questions regarding the law, Mr. 

Simpson stated the Registrar of Contractors had ruled 

that an architect supervising construction under segre- 
gated contracts would not be considered a contractor. 

Resolutions were adopted accepting the recommenda- 


tion of the Professional Betterment Committee, 
authorizing the executive board to arrange for publi- 
cation of the standard documents for the special use 
of California architects, in event the American Insti- 
tute of Architects does not desire to publish them; en- 
dorsing the recommendations of the Committee on Ed- 


ucation and sanctioning the plan of the Committee on 


JA 


+ 


е, 
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Public Information for publication of an architectural 
page in leading daily papers in the north and the south. 


А paper on “Earthquake-Resistant Construction— 
Rigid Type,” prepared by Henry D. Dewell, consult- 
ing engineer of San Francisco, and one of the editors 
of the Uniform Building Code 
now being drafted under the 
auspices of the California State 
Chamber of Commerce, was read by Melville Dozier, 
Jr., member of the American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers, Mr. Dewell being unable to attend. 


Earthquake Design 
Is Discussed 


H. J. Brunnier of San Francisco, scheduled to speak 
for the "Rigid Type” of earthquake-resistant construc- 
tion, declared that he was not prepared to commit him- 
selí to any particular type, contenting himself with 
pointing out the lack of convincing proof as to just 
what an earthquake force is and how to combat и. He 
said that even the Japanese engineers, who had taken 
such a definite stand in favor of rigid construction, 
had admitted they were not so certain that their views 
or their assumptions were correct. Mr. Brunnier гес- 
ognized the advisability of designing against lateral 
force, but had no definite theory or suggestion to offer 
that he regarded as commensurate with the problems 
involved. 

ж ж ж 

John J. Donovan of Oakland will head the organ- 
ization for the coming year, having been elected chair- 
man of the executive board. A. М. Edelman of Los 
Angeles, who served as chairman the 
past year, was made vice-chairman. 
Richard C. Farrell of Los Angeles was 


elected secretary-treasurer, and William I. Garren of 


Officers for 
1930 Named 


San Francisco was made assistant secretary-treasurer. 

Members of the executive board of the State Asso- 
ciation for the coming year are: John J. Donovan of 
Oakland, representing the State Board of Architec- 
tural Examiners, for the Northern District, and A. M. 
Edelman of Los Angeles, representing the board for 
the Southern District. 

John C. Austin, Los Angeles, representing the 
American Institute of Architects for the Southern 
Section, and William 1. 
representing the A. I. A. for the Northern Section. 

Charles В. Roeth of Oakland and Mark T. Jorgen- 


seu of San Francisco representing the architects at 


Garren of San Francisco, 


large for the Northern Section. 

Natt Piper of Long Beach and R. C. Farrell of Los 
Angeles, representing the architects at large for the 
Southern Section. 
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Carelton MI. Winslow, member THE ACHITECT 
AND ENGINEER editorial staff, chairman of the con- 
vention banquet, introduced John J. Donovan of Оак- 
land as the toastmaster. 

Among the guests were Senator 
Frank C. Weller of Glendale, As- 
semblyman James C. Crawford of Burbank, James 
Е. Collins, director of the new State Department of 
Professional and Vocational Standards, under whose 
supervision the Act Regulating the Practice of Ar. 
chitecture will be administered, E. Г. McGann, dep- 
uty city prosecutor of Los Angeles, and Bernard 5. 
Wager, attorney for the State Board of Architectural 


Banquet Proves 
Fitting Climax 


examiners, Southern District. 

A. S. Nibecker of Los Angeles responded in a hum- 
orous vein to the toast, “The Ideal Established Archi- 
tect," substituting for H. Roy Kelley who had been 
called east by the death of his mother. William I. Gar- 
ren of San Francisco responded humorously to the 
toast, “The Ideal Editor,” and Rupert Hughes of lit- 
erary fame convulsed his audience with a rollicking 
ramble on “The Ideal Client.” 

A talk on “The Future Development of Washing- 
ton,” illustrated with pictures, given by Charles H. 
Cheney, chairman of the A. I. A. Committee on Кес- 
ional and City Planning, concluded the program. 


Responding to the toast, “The Ideal Established 
Architect,” A. 5. Nibecker, architect of the Los Ап- 
geles Board of Education, said: 


The Ideal When I was commissioned 


; \ А esterday to handle this sub- 
Established Architect БД ыс Б» 


ject, my first thought was that 
l need not prepare anything beforehand. I just felt 
that somehow here was a subject full of possibilities 
and one that anyone could enthuse over, “The Ideal 
Established Architect.” 


“Here is a fellow-creature endowed with the решиз 
to create and to build for man's comfort—enterprise 
and aesthetic enrichment—the diverse work of archi- 
tecture which we see today. Here was a man working 
for a noble ideal, without selfish thought of gain or 
fame, striving with untiring zeal to promote civic bet- 
terment and the fine arts. 


“Here was a man who by his example hopes to pro- 
mote education and creativeness by taking into his of- 
fice the budding young graduate, bidding him to use 
his library, periodicals and pencils, and personally as- 
sisting him with problems in design, even on work 
which the young man has secured to do outside of 
working hours. 
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“Here is a man who always offered to do a piece of 
work at a theoretically impossible fee; who never says 
to a prospective client who wishes to build a monu- 
mental structure for $1.25 a square foot, ‘Mr. Dough, 
we shall be glad to make you some free sketches; al- 
though we may have to modify the project slightly, Í 
am sure it can be done for the money.” 

“He will often mention the name of some deserv- 
ing young architect for a project whieh he considers 
too small for his attention, tactfally suggesting that 
he cannot afford to take anything less than a $50,000 
commission and offers only praise for the work of a 
competitive younger architect when his name is tim- 
idly mentioned by a chent or contractor. Yes, here is 
a specialist doing only civic centers, Federal buildings, 
capital buildings, unton stations, memorial buildings 
and churches. 

"Arriving at his office at 10:30 а. m. each day ex- 
cept Wednesdays and Saturdays, which days аге re- 
served entirely for golf and other forms of recrea- 
tion, he greets the fair ones in the outer office with 
a smile and retires to his private office and first glanc- 
ing over the schedule showing the value of work now 
in the office, he prepares to go through the jobs 
which are offered through the mail. “Throwing aside 
the soap factory and various shops and flats, he checks 
the desirable projects and requests the daily report of 
the office manager. 

“Then he is ready to interview callers, and they are 
always received in the order of their appearance, for 
he does not instruct his secretary to send in Mr. Spiv- 
ens ahead of all the others just because he is Mr. Spiv 
ens of the Senate. 

“Here is a man who ts always glad to receive every 
draftsman secking a job and never replies, “but tor the 
lack of space he would be glad to put him on.” He even 
listens to the suggestions of the structural and mechan- 
ical engineers that some reasonable space be allowed 
for beams, pipes, etc.; in fact, he even treats engineers 
as human beings—though some vague doubt may exist. 


“Here ts a drafting room equipped with plush top 
stools, lounges and radios for baseball results, where 
overtime is paid tor double, and time clocks not al- 
lowed. 

“He leaves the office at 12:30 p. m. and stops at 
the Wiltmore for lunch, proceeding to the Doe Rey 
Country Club for the afternoon’s golf, where many 
large projects are born. 

“Besides golf he has a hobby of some sort. It might 
be stamp collecting. This hobby can keep mind alert 
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and cause material men and others to wait long un- 
less they have an appointment. 

“There are many such “Ideal Established Archi- 
tects,” and it behooves all young architects starting on 
the hard climb to take heed and first get wealthy.” 


“The Ideal Young Architect" as seen by Sumner 


P. Hunt of Los Angeles, is described herewith: 
“When | was a young architect, only a few years 


The Ideal 
Young «Architect 


ago, It was the custom of preachers 
to use a text as an inspiration for 
their sermon. I am following that cus- 
tom. 

“When | was asked to say something about the ideal 
young architect, | was badly scared, as 1 always am 
when | am told I have to talk. While wondering 
what I should make the theme of my little talk I re- 
membered something Robert Louis Stevenson had said 
that made a strong impression on me and which quo- 
tation 1 have always kept where I could look at it oc- 
casionally for the good it might do me. Here it is: 


“ 4 


Го be honest, to be kind, to earn a little and 
spend a little less; to make, upon the whole, a family 
happier by his presence; to renounce when that shall 
be necessary and not be embittered; to keep a few 
friends, but these without capitulation; above all, on 
the same given conditions, to keep friends with him- 
self—here is a task for all that man has of fortitude 
and delicacy.’ 


"| beleive the young architect who would adopt that 
quotation from Stevenson as a creed, substituting for 
the word “family” his partners, his office force, his con- 
tractors and his clients, being honest and kind with 
them all, thus assuring that help from his associates 
without which no architect can succeed; spending a 
little less than he earns, because the knowledge of a 
small cash balance keeps one's mind free to think about 
worthwhile things; learning that when he has to give 
in to his clients! wishes it is at least an even bet that, 
if he is not embittered by this, his production will be 
the better for the change from his own conception; re- 
membering that the object of creative art is to express 
something, and it might be a relief to observers to occa- 
sionally see a successful expression of the client's per- 
sonality rather than the continued expression of a clever 
designer; keeping his friends without surrendering his 
own individuality; keeping his own self respect with- 
out being egotistical. 

“This would be the ideal young architect and, pro- 
viding he didn't become careless about his creed, he 
might grow up to be an ideal old architect." 
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Responding ta the toast, “The Ideal Contractor,” 

Albert J. Evers of San Francisco said: 
“Some weeks ago a certain distinguished gentleman 
who presides over the destiny of one 


The Ideal 


ot our leading architectural magazines 
Contractor 


called me up and told me that I would 
he expected to say something at the convention din- 
that the committee had or would assign me 


He may even have told me the subject, 


ner; 
a subject. 
but, as one does, Г neglected my duty and gave little 
whole postponing 
the evil day, as it were. Today, l tried to think 
of what to say; tonight I realize that I'm up a tree. 
Am | to attempt the impossible; am | to conjure up a 
word picture of a heavenly being never to be realized 
in the flesh? | now strongly suspect that the commit- 


further thought to the matter, 


tee was kidding me when they asked me to speak on 
“The Ideal Contractor.” They probably knew this 
abstract ideal business would stump me. 


“Now, of course, we all know a lot of contractors, 
and taking them in a large way and as you find them, 
a pretty good lot of fellows they are too. But an ideal 
contractor! What do you suppose we would do with 
one if we caught him, and who would Бе the judge as 
to whether or not he were or were not ‘ideal!’ Prob- 
ably standards would differ radically, and one who 
might seem absolutely perfect, ne plus ultra а verti- 
table Sir Galahad to me, would be just another con- 
tractor to John Donovan or Pierre Davis. Some ideal 
seekers would undoubtedly want a contractor who 
would draw his own scale and full-size details and 
also superintend his own work. 


"] think, however, we can all agree that there are 
certain things, certain qualities, which any and all 
contractors must have who wish to be ideal. Undoubt- 
edly, they should have plenty of good cigars and a 
handy locker which unlocks easily. Those are inher- 
ent qualities which they must have. Then again, they 
should always agree with the architect’s estimate and 
put in a figure a little below said estimate; and to be 
super-ideal, they should be like a pianola—vou feed 
them a set of plans and the building is built without 
further worry on the part of the architect! 

“But after you have these qualities enumerated 
what comes next? lt is just possible we may have to 
establish different classes of ideals. Our ideal con- 
tractor for the neighbor's garage may not be the ideal 
contractor for that 20-story building we thought we 
had, but for which we are informed from reliable 
sources some other fellow is now finishing the draw- 
ings. 

“What is an ideal, anyway? We've heard the word 
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so much tonight. Here it is on the program, again and 
again. | would say that an ideal is the dream of per- 
fection—or something so good that it doesn’t exist! 
But we can hope for it! Surely, hope springs eternal. 

“And what about contractors? We think of build- 
ing contractors, but really ‘contractors’ in a larger 
sense cover a much wider field. Almost any person 
who promises to do something for another is a соп- 
tractor—provided the other fellow understands what 
it’s all about and says, АП right, go ahead.’ When a 
youth says, ‘Will you? and she says, ‘Yes’ that’s a 
contract and oh boy, it’s a big one. 1f you consider it 
that way, maybe we're all contractors in one way or 
another. 

“We all promise to do things for others and if they 
say “О, K., go ahead,’ we have a contract to fulfill, and 
bringing the old ideal subject up again, isn't the ideal 
contractor the man who does fulfill all of the obliga- 
tions which he undertakes—to the owner, to his fel- 
low-men and to himself? The best of professional ser- 
vice, ethical relations within his professton, unselfish 
work for his community, and a just return for honest 
effort—that seems an ideal contractor to me.” 

After a sightseeing trip in the afternoon the 200 
delegates were entertained at the Uplifters’ Club at 
Santa Monica, where one of its famous barbecued 
dinners was served. A peppy vaudeville show was later 
put on for the guests gathered in the great campfire 
circle, under the direction of W. J. Dodd. 


NEW OFFICERS ELECTED 

The new officers of the Society of Architects of 
Alameda County were elected and duly installed Oc- 
tober 7th. They are: President, Ralph Wastell; Vice 
President, Edward T. Foulkes; Secretary-Treasurer, 
E. G. Bangs; Directors, Jas. T. Narbett and W. R. 
Yelland; Advisor for State Association, Chas. E. 
Roeth. 


READ BOORS ON ARCHITECTURE 

Books of architecture form the subjects of the latest 
unit of the “Reading With a Purpose” series of the 
American Library Association to be placed on the 
shelves of the Livermore Library. The themes іп- 
cluded are “The Enjoyment of Architecture,” by Tai- 
bot К. Hamlin; “Form In Civilization," by W. R. 
Lethaby; “Architecture and Democracy,” by Claude 
Bragdon; “The Autobiography of An ldea,” by Louis 
П. Sullivan, and "A History of Architecture," Бу 
Fiske Campbell and George Н. Egdell. 


NORTHERN BIRDS FLY SOUTH 


TIME—Wednesday afternoon, 3:00 Р. M., October 9, 1929 
LOCATION—Alameda Air Port. Oakland and San Fran- 
cisco Station, Maddux Air Line 
THE PART Y—William 1. Garren, Mark T. Jorgensen, Al- 
bert J. Evers, Charles Е. В. Roeth, Ilenry Collins, Наг- 
ris Allen, Lester ilurd, Е. С. Bangs, John J. Donovan, 
(the writer of this Log), and our genial and hospitable 
host, Harry Hennings of the General Roofing Company. 
The bunch have asked me to write the log of our trip 
from Oakland to Los Angeles to attend the Second Annual 
Convention of the State Association of California Archi- 
tects. 
We arrived at the Alameda Аш Port at 3 o'clock; sched- 
uled to leave at 3:15 P. M. 


been in the air inspect the ship and look upon it somewhat 


A few of us who have never 


with awe, for our safety in a few minutes will be resting 
with it. It is a Ford, three motor, all metal ship, most mod- 
ern in design and equipment, 

From now on 1 shall record the log as events and incidents 
occur. Before doing that however, | must express the sen- 
sation as we step into the ship. One or two of us are a 
little apprehensive, slightly uncertain; we believe it will be 
all right but there seems to be a convicted man’s doubt. 
We are not quite so sure that we want all the thrills that 
go with a ride and an event of this kind. However, we 
are off! 

3:15 P. M.—W' have left the ground this minute and are 
in the air, rising so easily and gradually that it seems as 
though we are sitting in a great arm chair being gently and 
gradually carried out into space by a hidden but friendly 
Hercules. The ease and steadiness is now a little alarm- 
ing as the motion is so regular that the ship seems to have 
stopped. At this minute there is a feeling of apprehension, 
for as I look out the window from the rear seat, the pneu- 
matic landing wheels have stopped turning and it appears 
as though we are stationarily suspended in the air and the 
two pilots are now looking at each other. They are in con- 
versation, but it is not the kind of conversation 1 imagine. 
They are passing some remark, then another look from the 
window and the sense of danger has passed because I now 
see we are moving upward and forward. At the moment 
of which 1 just described, we were probably five hundred 
feet above the waters of the Bay and it seemed as though 
the ship had stopped and the next instant that we miglit 
go crashing down, But here again, is an example of hys- 
teria born of fear. 

It is now only a few minutes since we started and the in- 
dicators show we are traveling about seventy miles an hour 
and are about two thousand feet high and going higher. 

3:30 P. M.—San Mateo is just below us, we are about 
6300 feet high. San Mateo and Belmont where I have built 
buildings, usually requires an hour's journey by automobile 
and yet we have been only fifteen minutes in the air. 

Now, we are just southwest of San Jose and jogging along 
at 110 miles an hour, still 6300 feet high. What a sight 
it is overlooking this rolling country of hills and valleys, 
which seem at this great height to be no more than minia- 


ture hillocks and hollows; and the trees which we discern, 
appear to he hardly more than small miniature shrubs that 
might be used on a small model exhibiting a home and its 
garden. 

The movement of the plane is so steady it is hard to real- 
ize we are moving at 110 miles an hour, due to the height 
from the land and the remoteness of landmarks which give 
relativity to motion. 

Now, just a word about the plane. It is most interesting 
within and without—all metal, of Ford make and having 
three 425 horse power engines each costing approximately 
$8000.00 and they tell me that the ship and its equipment 
costs in the neighborhood of $60,000.00. From its accomp- 
lishment it is very easy to understand these costs. We have 
two pilots and a courier in uniform. 

3:50 P. M.—We have just been served some ginger ale 
which is a little out of the ordinary, and at 6400 feet above 
the earth. 

3:55 Р. M.—or forty minutes since leaving the Airport. 
We are approaching what appears to Бе a spot between 
Gilroy and Salinas. Think of it! Almost a hundred miles 
in forty minutes; a journey I frequently make by automobile 
in approximately three hours. 

Now the gang begins to sing and while there is a din 
from the motors, the merriment of the party rises above the 
noises of this mechanical contraption. We are having a |оу- 
ing cup now—a little more ginger ale and we know that the 
ship is safe. Wonderful ginger ale! 

What a thrill we are getting. The gang is in good spirits 
and a genial host is busy most graciously to make us feel 
happy and especially the “keeper of the log,” as they now 
call me, for he knew of my qualms and apprehensions and 
doubts about making the trip. For once we all share the 
thought we are on top of the world looking down upon it 
with wonder, knowing full well that we һауе to return to 
it if we are to get anywhere. Then comes a thought of those 
at home counting the minutes until we arrive at our destina- 
tion when they will receive a telephone message from each 
and every man to his own telling them of the safe arrival 
and a word or two of the wonderful thrills. Then we sense 
something else, and that is that while they are dependent 
upon us for much of their happiness, we on board ship are 
very dependent upon them for our continued and регта- 
nent happiness. 

+:27 P. M.—We are still on our way as we can tell by 
the shadow of the plane upon the ground and the hills and 
valleys that we pass. We are now passing over a small 
town, the name of which the courier doesn't know, but that 
doesn't matter. As we ride we seem to think the day of the 
train and the auto are not exactly gone, probably never will 
be gone, because there is a great convenience and pleasure 
to both, but it is a dead certainty to us here that for rapid 
and comfortable travel, the aeroplane has arrived. 

A little incident comes up which adds to the interest. One 
of the party gets slightly indisposed, having partaken of 
corned beef and cabbage and I think ice cream just before 
leaving. Rare judgment on the wrong side of the diet list. 
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We have now risen to the height of 6500 feet. How in- 
finite and great is it all! As we look down over the world 
and upon Mother Earth, we are passing over a most won- 
derful expanse of territory which is dotted with farms, 
ranches and homes, all of which we can see, because it is 
possible from this height to see within an area of a circle 
Land abundant 
and so plentiful that it is almost unimportant; and it is from 


thirty to forty miles in radius. seems so 
this distance and in our minds and estimation and that of 
others miles away, except to the man who owns it. All this 
gives us a sense of humility of mind as to our own unim- 
portance and what a small part we play in the big game 
of life and how little we should think of ourselves. I sup- 
pose this may be counted a lesson leading towards the sense 
of realization of the many possibilities of man and life. 

1:5 P. M.—Just passing Coalinga about two hundred 
miles from Oakland and San Francisco. We have been out 
just an hour and forty-five minutes. Think of it, a good 
day's travel by train and yet this distance and time is noth- 
ing to what has been done by flyers in endurance and speed 
tests. 

Mark Jorgensen has just remarked that while we are 
traveling at the rate of 110 miles an hour it seems as though 
we are standing still because of the steadiness of the ship. 
Те great height from the earth and the distance from us 
gives us very little sense of measurement. 

Another word about the ship. It contains eleven seats for 
Passengers and one for the courier who corresponds to the 
Pullman Conductor on a railroad train. On the interior 
there are electric lights controlled by the pilots. The seats 
are most comfortable and can be converted into reclining 
positions. Curiously to us, the baggage is stored in the 
wings and the windows are arranged at a level and below 
the eyes so that there is по obstruction to outward vision. 
We are all sensing a feeling of comfort and freedom from 
dust and a sense of safety that equals that of the train or 
perhaps the baby carriage. 

5:19 Р. M.—Approaching Bakersfield and the courier in- 
forms us that within an hour we will arrive in Los Angeles. 
Пе is wrong because we arrived just a few minutes after 
six o'clock. As we look down on Bakersfield it seems to us 
at this height to be a beautifully well-laid out city. The Air- 
port from the distance is well done. Then we see the race 
track, the high school buildings, the athletic field and other 
evidences of man's work on the ground. 

We are not far from the Ridge. 

We learn that the names of the pilots are Captain George 
Allen and his co-pilot K. N, Blaney and the name of 
our obliging courier is John Dennis Williamson. I am 
strück with this middle name because 1 have had a number 
of relatives of that name and they were all good men. 

We have just gotten word from the pilots that as we go 
over the Ridge we must sit down and remain seated until 
we are well passed it, also that we do this a« we are about 
to land, which wont be long now. Someone remarks, “Do 
they know their stuff?" I and the rest of us say, "They do." 
How we appreciate their consideration and guardianship of 
our safety and we all realize that in caring for our lives 
they are caring for their own as well, for their lives are 
just as precious to them as ours are to us. 

There seems to be quite a solicitation on the part of our 
host at this time that we shall be not only comfortable but 
well provided for in edibles and other delightful refresh- 
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ments so that while the sunset glow is cheering and cheerful, 
the glow within is almost as luminous, 

5:30 P. M.—W'e are 8500 feet above hard pan and still 
going at 110 miles an hour with no tail wind, whatever that 
may be. Now we are above the clouds. How beautiful they 
look; like veils of clear white. We ask what does it all 
mean—it is more than a thrill, it is beyond that which we 
call wonderful. We are still above the clouds looking at 
earth through them, then we see off to the distance three 
chocolate drops—the peaks of the Tehachapi mountains 
poking their noses above the veils. At this moment we are 
directly over a great cloud or fog bank; it seems more like 
clouds than fog and these three points of the mountains 
stand out. We are about 1200 or 1500 feet above these peaks 
and they seem to be about 200 or 500 feet above the clouds. 
These peaks some day will have beacons on their tops to 
aid aviators in their flight. 

We have passed the bank of clouds and are again view- 
ing what seems to be a rolling, rollicking country covered 
with vegetation. We are all Balboas now, һе had nothing 
on us in thrills of discoveries. 

Now we come to another bank of clouds. This time they 
seem like finely-washed cotton just before it is converted 
into cloth; soft and downy-like. We observe the clouds 
moving in sections and quite companionable, Now again 
they seem like a veil shielding Mother Earth. 

5:40 P. M.—Altitude 8500 feet. The ship is rocking a 
little but not unpleasantly. The courier tells me we have 
struck an air pocket. It is bumping a little but not much. 
We have dropped about 100 feet, the bumps are not hard 
to take and we still feel safe. 

Down below we see a highway. 1t looks like a highway 
that might be forty feet wide because three automobiles are 
Passing one point, yet the road seems hardly more than a 
dark gray thread, 

We cross another road and now we are approaching the 
Ridge Route. 

5:45 P. M.—Oh Boy! As we come over the mountains 
and see the sun set, what a wonderful view it is! 

We are now crossing Antelope Valley, the western end of 
the Mojave Desert. This Valley once was famous for its 
antelopes. Thousands of them existed here probably for cen- 
turies, but they are now extinct and they tell me there are 
none to be found. 

548 P .M.—W.e are at the summit of the Tehachapi 
mountains and are starting on a long, gradual glide towards 
Glendale and should be in within half an hour. We are 
still traveling over a rolling country and are passing close 
to the fatal St. Francis Dam and see the path of those 
waters which wrought such terrible destruction of life and 
Property. Just to the left we see a white-coated building 
and are told that was the power house, a ghostly tombstone. 
We can see the clay deposits and the washouts and brown 
streaks and cuts left by the great flood of waters rushing 
to the sea. 

Now we see the Richfield Oil Company's tower beacons, 
they are on the right with red Neon lights flashing to show 
the way to the airport. 

Again we see the path of the destroying waters from the 
St. Francis Dam. They tell me the cuts in some places are 
two miles wide showing the tremendous force of the waters 
as they rushed to the sea. 

5:55 P. M.—The motors are tuning down as now we are 
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gliding towards the airport, but only a little. We have 
dropped from an altitude of 9500 feet to 6000. Bill Garren 
tells me we are gliding at a 10% decline. 

It is almost six o'clock. Dusk is falling rapidly and were 
it not for the lights below we would know not where we 
are. All below is now vaguely vanishing due to darkness. 
Everything seems splotchy. Now we come to a great flood 
of light, we see indications of homes and regular markings 
of man's civilization and development. 

Still the altitude is 6000 feet and the time is now 6:01 
P. M. Saugus is on our right, lit like a Christmas tree. 
Rows and rows of lights mark the highways and the streets 
and again we are impressed with the development of land 
and earth by the hand of man. 

Now we are over Van Nuys and Lankershim, small sub- 
We are ten minutes out and about 


twenty miles away from Glendale, 


urbs of Los Angeles. 
which is about twelve 
miles from the heart of Los Angeles. San Fernando is 
on the right. 


now 
Hollywood too, lighted like a fair, but we are 
lit too with enthusiasm and from the way we feel they must 
see us as clearly as we see them. 

We are told to sit down. We are to land in a minute. We 
begin to circle and see Hollywood frst on the right and then 
on the left. We are dropping. One more circle, then a bump 
up into the air, to miss something I suppose and now we 
We 
No, the pilots are circling to get what 
might be called the lay of the wind so as to head into what 
they call a sock or bag, the idea being to head the plane 
right plumb into the wind so as to make the landing easy. 

We are here. 


are dropping again and are circling towards the left. 
are about to land. 


We landed before we knew it. We are out of the plane 
and are thrilled once more to have our feet on good old 
earth where we belong, using the air as a mean» to get from 
one place to another. There is great handshaking, fine ex- 
pressions of good fellowship. We rush to the telephones and 
messages are sent by ten good and hearty men to the loved 
ones at home that we are here and something has happened 
which is an epoch in our lives. We have made our first trip 
by the air route, at least most of us, and we are delighted 
we have had the experience and that we аге safe. 

And what a feeling of gratitude we hold towards our 
genial host who thought out all this and chartered the ship 
for us. 

Now we pass on in automobiles to the hotel where we 
plan to have two day's convention of work, pleasure and 
meeting with the good fellows of the profession, for after 
this Convention we will arrive home with the realization 
that there are no better men in the world than our fellow 
architects; no finer characters nor can there be a finer sense 
of fellowship exemplified as they show towards one another. 

The memories of all this are indelibly impressed. It was 
a great trip! = Пе 19); 


WASHINGTON STATE CHAPTER A Ma А 

The following members of the Washington State 
Chapter, Seattle, have been appointed on Institute 
Committees for the current year 1929-30: A. H. Al- 
bertson, special committee on constitution and by-laws; 
Charles H. Alden, standing committee on competitions 
and special committee on foreign relations; Charles H. 
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Bebb, special committee on historic monuments and 


natural resources; Carl Б Gould, standing commit- 
tee on national capitol; John Graham, standing com- 
Arthur L. Loveless, special com- 
H. Schack, standing 


practice; Joshua H. Vogel, standing 


mittee on contracts ; 
mittee on honor awards; James 
committee on 
committee on structural service, and Andrew Willat- 


sen, special committee on industrial relations. 


DESIGNED HALL DECORATIONS 

Messrs. Ward and Blohme, San Francisco archi- 
the 
Bankers Association ball in 


tects, designed decorations for the American 
the San Francisco Civic 
Auditorium last month. The aim of the architects 
was to maintain аз near а typical California color 
scheme as was compatable with the occasion. The 
auditorium color scheme was orange and green with 
Orchestras were 


hidden in a copse of real redwoods with a background 


California poppies and redwoods. 
of green and gold curtains and the balcony and pipe 
were of light green and gold with 
‘There 
designed as has- 


organ facings 
shields of the American Bankers Association. 
were thirty-three chandelier lights 
kets of poppies and supplemented with Chinese lan- 
terns. The Polk street hall was the supper room. The 
side walls were hung with Spanish tapestries and urns 
of flowers from Golden Gate Park were used pro- 
fusely. Larkin street hall was used as the promenade 
and lounge with tapestry decorations and bowers har- 
The three halls 


monizing with the general scheme. 
presented a very delightful aspect- 


DOMINICAN COLLEGE 
Architect Arnold Constable has 
by the Dominican College, San Rafael, to prepare 


BUILDING 


been commissioned 


plans for a new academic and library building. 
Designed in the style of the Italian Renaissance, 
the building will be of reinforced concrete construc- 
tion and will cost $150,000, There will be twelve 
classrooms and a library. The latter will run through 


the second and third floors. 


RICHMOND CANNERY 
Plans are being prepared by William Knowles of 
Oakland, for a $200,000 cannery at Richmond, Contra 
California, for the Felice Perrelli Can- 


ning Company, Inc., of San Jose and Gilroy. 


Costa county, 


DESIGNING SPANISH RESIDENCE 
A $25,000 Spanish type residence is planned for 
Hampton Highlands, Oakland, by АУ. E. Schirmer 
and Irwin M. Johnson, associated architects, 700-21st 
street, Oakland. Edward Babue is the owner. 
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NORTHERN CALIFORNIA CHAPTER А. LA. 

The regular meeting of the Northern California 
Chapter, A. I. A., was held at the University of Cali- 
fornia in Berkeley on October 29th. Many members 
took the opportunity of visiting the various buildings 
about the campus prior to the hour of meeting. 

Through the kindness of Warren Perry, it was 
arranged that the architects should meet at the Faculty 
Club where dinner was served. 

The following members were present: Messrs. 
Allen, Gutterson, Bakewell, Coxhead, Howard, Bangs, 
Jorgensen, Maury, Bruce, Wyckoff, Hays, Appleton, 
Reimers, Ashley, Hildebrand, Wurster, Perry, Yel- 
land, Klinkhart, Jeans, Hurd, Mitchell. 

Guests present were: Messrs. Harry Hennings, 
Charles Roeth, Andrew Hass, Edwin H. Snyder, 
Arthur Jory and Morton Hansen. 

The meeting was called to order by President Harris 
Allen. The minutes of the previous meeting were 
approved and published. 

This being the annual meeting, Mr. Allen deliv- 
ered his report and called for the reports of other 
officers and committees as follows: Secretary- T reas- 
urer, James Mitchell; Committee on Competitions, 
William C. Hays, Chairman; Exhibits Committee, 
Raymond W. Jeans, Chairman; Historic Monuments 
Committee, Ernest Coxhead, Chairman; Fine Arts 
Committee, Fred Ashley, Chairman; Membership 
Committee, Henry Gutterson, Chairman; Industrial 
Relations Committee, Harry W. Michelson, Chair- 
man. 

The above reports were filed with the Secretary. 

There being no nominations in addition to the ticket 
presented by the nominating committee at the Septem- 
ber meeting, the following were unanimously elected 
to office: Frederick H. Meyer, President; Henry Н. 
Gutterson, Vice-President; James Н. Mitchell, Secre- 
tary- Treasurer; Harris C. Allen, Director, three years; 
Raymond W. Jeans, Director, three years, 

A letter from Alfred Granger, chairman of the 
А. I. A. Committee on Plan of Washington, was read, 
Wherein receipt was acknowledged of the Northern 
California Chapter's resolution pertaining to the Capi- 
tol development, and appreciation was expressed of 
the Chapter’s attitude in this matter. Remarks were 
made by Mr. Howard and Mr. Hays. 

It was moved, seconded and carried that a com- 
munication be sent to the San Francisco Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce, requesting a conference to discuss 
the Fire Prevention and Safety Ordinance proposed 
by the Chamber, 

It was moved, seconded and carried that a communi- 
cation be sent to the San Francisco Board of Educa- 
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BOOK REV Ima 


Dy Сара Л Rerullf 


MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT OF BUILD- 
INGS, (Vol. [—Heating and Ventilation) By Hard- 
ing & Willard. Published by John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
440 Fourth Ave, New York City. Price $10.00. 

“This is the new second edition, completely rewritten 
and revised. All obsolete material has been eliminated 
and the most recent information, the result of re- 
search and new findings, has been set forth. Ап ex- 
cellent handbook of reference on one of the vital prob- 
lems of today’s. building. Engineers and specification 
writers should find this volume most valuable. The 
charts, diagrams and plates are well drawn. 


WROUGHT IRON AND ITS DECORATIVE 
USE, by Maxwell Ayrton and Arnold Silcock, FF. R. 
I. В A. Published by Charles Scribner's Sons, New 
York. Price $14.50. 

A large beautifully arranged book оп an all absorb- 
ing topic. The place held by decorative wrought iron 
in today’s architecture is a high one and good, sound 
books on the subject are invaluable. The illustra- 
tions are splendid. Sketches and details enliven the 
chapter on General History and that containing the 
introduction. The examples used have been drawn 
from various sources with English wrought iron pre- 
dominating. ‘The book is well bound, particularly 
for constant use and the type is of good size and read- 
able. An altogether excellent addition to any archi- 
tectural library. 


tion expressing an endorsement by the Chapter of the 
policy of the board in the matter of school construc- 
tion in San Francisco. 

Warren C. Perry, as director of the School of Archi- 
tecture, welcomed the architects and in speaking of the 
work being accomplished in the school, outlined the 
policy and methods of teaching, and the attitude oí 
the students, 

Adjourning to the Architecture Building, the mem- 
bers enjoyed moving about through the various rooms, 
where the students were at work, and then on to the 
exhibit hall where some time was spent in viewing the 
many projects, sketches, and order plates, on display. 

Several very enjoyable bits of entertainment, and 
the pleasant mingling with the students, made the 
evening a very happy occasion.— |. H. М. 
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RETAINER FEES 


The following anecdote is illuminating, but is not 
particularly flattering to one of the world’s oldest 
professions. It rather indicates the desirability of a 
retaining fee. One of the members of the Architects’ 
League of Hollywood happened to overhear a conver- 
sation somewhat as follows: Two real estate salesmen 
were discussing the possibility of selling а piece 
of property. “Now to make this sale we'll have to get 
some sketches of the building to go on the lot,” said 
the first high-pressure conversationalist, “I know,” said 
the second, “but we'll have to pay for them and who's 
“Pay for them!” said 
“I should 
say not, we'll get some poor sap of an architect to make 
them for nothing, and hand him a fast line about his 
getting the job.” 


going to put up the money?” 
the first scandalized geographical merchant. 


STEEL OFFICIAL PROMOTED 

M. E. Danford, for more than seven years works 
manager of the Middletown division of the Ameri- 
can Rolling Mill Company has been appointed as- 
sistant vice president of the company. 

Mr. Danford started his career with the Ameri- 
can Rolling Mill Company in 1910 as superintendent 
of the open hearth department of the central works 
plant. He is a member of the lron and Steel Insti- 
tute and well known in the steel industry. 
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REDUCTIONS IN STEEL WINDOWS 
“Pruscon Steel Company anonunces the following 
new discounts effective immediately to apply on their 
steel window and door products: 
On Engineering Products 


Orders listing $ Ою$ 400... 45°, Dis. 
Orders listing 400 to 1,000.---506 Dis. 
Orders listing 1,000 to 2,000... 5020-59 05. Dis. 
Orders listing 2,000 to 3,000........50* 7 —10*7 Dis. 


3,000 to 
6,000 to 
10,000 to 


Orders listing 6,000... 50%--15% Dis. 
10,000....... 50°, —20% Dis. 


20,000........ 50% —25% Dis. 


Orders listing 
Orders listing 


Orders listing 20,000 and over............ 50 0) Di, 
On Commodity Products 

Orders listing $ Dios SUL. ==. List 

Orders listing 300 to 500...... 10% Discount 

Orders listing 500to 1,000... 15% Discount 

Orders listing 1,000to 2,000... . 20% Discount 


Orders listing 2,000 and over. 25% Discount 

These new price levels constitute substantial reduc- 
tions on commodity products which are effective to the 
consumer. These reductions are made possible by есоп- 
omies in production resulting from standardization and 
«агре volume, combined with lowered distribution 
costs. 

The steel window industry is operating in a fair 
volume and a firm market. АП manufacturers are со- 
operating in the new Solid Section Steel Window As- 
sociation in eliminating bad business practices. in bring- 
ing about standardization and elimination of waste and 
in establishing business like distribution methods and 
policies. 


NEW TILE СОМРАКУ 

Porstelain Tile Co., Ltd., announces the opening of 
permanent display rooms and offices at 66 "Twelfth 
street, San Francisco, for the distribution and sale of 
Porstelain tile, a product made of poreclain enameled 
steel. The tile is strong and durable and is free from 
cracking or chipping. Once installed it will retain its 
original color and beauty, declare the manufacturers. 
The new company is headed by Joseph В. Fratessa, 
president and Albert L. Anderson, vice-president. J. 5. 
Fratessa is construction superintendent for the com- 
pany. 


ENGINEERS' REGISTRATION BOARD 

H. J. Brunnier, San Francisco structural engineer 
and president of the California State Automobile As- 
sociation, has been named by Governor Young as one 
of three members of the first state board for registra- 
tion of civil engineers. 

Albert Givan of Sacramento, chief engineer and 
general manager of the Sacramento Utility District, 
and Donald М. Baker, consulting engineer of Los An- 
geles, are other members of the board. 

The board members will receive no salary. How- 
ever, the law appropriates $3600 a year for a secretary 
who may or may not be a member of the board. 
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ACOUSTIC CORRECTIONS Dp 

Johns-Manville Company, all principal Coast 
cities. 

R. Guastavino Co., represented by Albert B, 
Mann, Engineer, 417 Crocker Bldg., San 
Francisco. 

"Acousti-Celotex," Western Asbestos Mag- 
nesia Co., 25 South Park. San Francisco. 

American Hair & Гей Со., 1615 Ditman St., 
Los Angeles. 

AIR COMPRESSORS 

Dayton, sold hy Simonds Machinery Co., 
816 Folsom Street, San Francisco; 520 
East 4th Street, Los Angeles. 

ACOUSTIC DEADENING 6 

American Hair & Кей Со., 1615 Ditman St., 
Los Angeles. 

ART METAL 

Federal Ornamental Iron and Bronze Co., 
16th St., and San Bruno Ave., San Francisco, 

Michel & Pfeffer Iron Works, 1415 Harrison 
Street, San Francisco, 

ARCHITECTURAL ENCAUSTIC TILE — 

Mangrum-llolbrook Co., Ince., 1235 Mission 
Strect, San Francisco, 

ARCHITECTURAL BRONZE 

Elevator Supplies Company, Ine., ПоһоКеп, 
N. J.; 186 Fifth Street, San Francisco; 
1120 8, Поре Street, Los Angeles, д 

Zouri Drawn Metals Company, Chicago 
Псірһіз, ІМіпоіз, (Zouri Company of Cali- 
fornia, 1208 Howard St., San Francisco. 

ARCHITECTURAL TERRA COTTA 

N. Clark & Sons, 116 Natoma Street, San 
Francisco, 

Gladding, McBean & Co., 660 Market St., 
San Francisco; 621 5, Hone St., Los Ап- 
geles; 1500 First Ave, South, Seattle; 454 
Everett St, Portland; 15th and Dock Sts., 
Tacoma, and 22nd and Market Sts., Oakland 

W. S. Dickey Clay Mfg. Co., San Francisco 
and Oakland. 

ASBESTOS MATERIALS 

Johns-Manville, Inc., of California, 159 Mont- 
gomery St., San Francisco. Coast Factory 
at Pittsburg, Cnlif. 

Western Asbestos Magnesia Company, 25 
South Park, San Francisco. 

Jones Bros. Asbestos Supply Co., Ine., 500 
Second St., San Francisco, 

ASPHALT ROOFING 

El Rey Products Company, 1633 San Pedro 
St., Los Angeles; 960 Seventh St., San 
Francisco; 65 Columbia St., Seattle; 850 
Е. Taylor St., Portland, 

The Рага те Companies, Ine., San Fran- 
cisco, Oakland, Los Angeles, Portland and 
Seattle. 

AUTOMATIC THERMOSTAT CONTROLS 

Majestic Electric Appliance Company, 590 
Folsom Street, San Francisco, 

BEDS—WALL— CONCEALED, ETC. 

Marshall € Stearns Co. Phelan Bldg, San 

Francisco, 
BLACKBOARDS 

С. F. Weber € Co., 601 Mission St., San 

Francisco, Los Angeles and Reno, Nevada. 
BOILERS 

Kewanee Boiler Co., 635 Mission St., San 
Francisco, 

Kewanee Water Supply System, Simonds 
Machinery Co., 816 Folsom St., San Fran- 
cisco, 

Consolidated Stesl Corporation, 1200 N. Main 
St., Los Angeles. 

BONDS FOR CONTRACTORS 

Bonding Company of America, Kohl Bldg., 
San Francisco. 

Globe Indemnity Co., 444 California St., San 
Francisco. 

Fidelity & Casualty Co. of New York, Bal- 
four Bldg., San Francisco. 

Standard Accident Insurance Company, Cali- 
fornia Commercial Union Bnilding, San 
Francisco. 

BRASS GOODS, CASTINGS, ETC. 

H. Mueller Manufacturing Co., 1072 Howard 
St., San Francisco. 

BRICK— FACE, COMMON, ENAMEL, 
GLAZED 

Gladding, McBean & Co.. 660 Market St., 
San Francisco; 621 S, Hope St, Los An- 
geles; 1500 First Ave. South, Seattle ; 454 
Everett St., Portland; 15th and Dock Sts., 
Tacoma, and 22nd and Market Sts., Oakland. 

N. Clark € Sons, 116 Natoma Street, San 
Francisco, 

W. S. Dickey Clay Mfg. Co., San Francisco 
and Oakland. 

Port Costa Brick Works, 6th and Berry Sts., 
San Francisco, 

McNear Brick Company, Monadnock Bldg.. 
San Francisco. 


Richmond Pressed Brick Co.. Sharon Bldg., 
San Francisco. Plant at Richmond, Cal. 
Cannon & Co., Sacramento; 517 Call Bldg., 

San Francisco; Builders Exchange Bldg., 
Oakland. 
BRICK AND CEMENT COATING 

The Paraffine Companies, Inc., 475 Brannan 

St, San Francisco, 
BUILT-IN FURNITURE 

Built-in Fixture Company, 2608 San Pablo 
Ave, near Dwight Way, Berkeley, and 
Hoosier Store, Pacific Bldg., San Francisco. 

BUILDERS’ HARDWARE 

“Corbin” hardware, sold by Palace Hardware 
Company, 581 Market St., San Francisco. 

Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co., Aurora, Ill.; rep- 
resented hy Ewing-Lewis Company, Hun- 
ter-Dulin Bldg., San Francisco, and 408 S. 
Spring Street, Los Angeles. 

BUILDING PAPERS 

El Rey Products Company, 1633 М. San 
Pablo Street, Los Angeles; 960 Seventh 
Street, San Francisco; 65 Columbia Street, 
Seattle; 850 E, Taylor St., Portland, Ore. 

The Рагайте Companies, Inc, San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, Portland and Seattle. 

Pacific Materials Co., 444 Market St., San 
Francisco, 

CARPETS AND RUGS IMPORTED 

Kent-Costikyan, Inc., 485 Fifth Ave., New 
York City, with offices at 442 Post St., 
San Francisco and 816 South Figueroa St., 
Los Angeles. 

CEMENT 

Atlas White, manufactured by The Atlas 
Portland Cement Company, 25 Broadway, 
New York, 

Hydro-plastic cement, manufactured oy 
Southwestern Portland Cement Company, 
356 S. Spring St., Los Angeles 

Pacific Portland Cement Co., MHunter-Dulin 
Bldg., San Francisco, also Portland, Ore., 
Los Angeles and San Jose, Calif 

Santa Cruz Portland Cement Company, 
Crocker Building, San Francisco. 

CEMENT EXTERIOR WATERPROOF PAINT 

Bass-Heuter Paint Company, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle. 

The Parafline Companies, Inc., San Fran- 
cisco, los Angeles, Portland and Seattle. 

CEMENT TESTS—CHEMICAL ENGINEERS 

Robert W. Hunt Co., 251 Kearny Street, San 

Francisco, 
CLAY PRODUCTS 

N. Clark Sons, 116 Natoma Street, San 
Francisco. 

Cannon & Co., Sacramento, Cal.; 517 Call 
Bldg., San Francisco. 

W. S, Dickey Clay Mfg. Co., San Francisco 
and Oakland, 

Gladding, McBean & Co.. 660 Market St. 
San Francisco; 621 S, Hope St., Los An- 
geles; [500 First Ave. South, Seattle; 454 
Everett St., Portland; 15th and Dock Sts.. 
Tacoma, and 22nd and Market Sts., Oakland. 

United Materials Co., Sharon Bldg. бап 
Francisco. 

COMPOSITION ROOFING 

EI Rey Products Company, 1633 San Pedro 
56. Los Angeles; 960 Seventh St, San 
Francisco; 65 Columbia St. Seattle; 850 
E. Taylor St., Portland, 

The Paralline Companies, Inc., San Fran- 
cisco, Oakland, Los Angeles, Portland and 
Seattle. 

CONCRETE OR CEMENT HARDENER 

Gunn, Carle & Co, Inc, 444 Market St.. 
San Francisco, 

CONCRETE REINFORCING 

Soule Steel Company, Rialto Building, San 
Francisco, 

Gunn, Carle & Co. Inc, 444 Market St, 
San Francisco. 

Clinton Welded Wire Fabric, Wickwire 
Spencer Steel Corporation, 144 Townsend 
St.. San Francisco. 

Pacific Coast Steel Company, lfunter-Dulin 
Blde., San Francisco. 

CONTRACTORS—GENERAL-— 

Adam-Arras Co., 185 Stevenson St. San 
Francisco. 

К. R. Siegrist Со., 604 Williams Bldg., San 
Francisco. 

Spivock € Spivock, Hobart Building, San 
Francisco, and 412 Water St., Oakland. 

Vogt € Davidson, lne., 185 Stevenson St. 
San Frnneisco, and Builders Exchange, 
Oakland. 

К. Е. Parker Company, Ine., 135 South Park, 
San Francisco, 

Barrett & Hilp, 918 Harrison Street, San 
Francisen. 

Lindgren-Swinerton, Ine., 
Bldg., San Francisco, 


Standard ОН 


R. W. Littlefield, 337 17th Street, Oakland. 

Dinwiddie Construction Co., Crocker Bldg., 
San Francisco, 

Clinton Construction Company, 923 Folsom 
St., San Francisco. 

Monson Bros., 475 Sixth St., San Francisco. 

McLeran & Co, R., Hearst Bldg., San Fran- 
cisco, 

Chas. D. Vezey & Sons, Builders Exchange 
Bldg., Oakland. 

Jacks & Irvine, Call Bldg. San Francisco. 

Industrial Construction Company, 815 Bry- 
ant Street, San Francisco, 

Anderson & Ringrose, 320 Market Street, 
San Francisco, 

G. P. W. Jensen, 320 Market Street, San 
Francisco, 

CORK TILE 

Congoleum-Nairn, Inc, D. N. & Е. Walter 
& Co., San Francisco, and Broadway Пе- 
partment Store, Los Angeles. 

Van Flect-Freear Company, 557 Howard St., 
San Francisco, and 420 S, Spring St., Los 
Angeles. 

CRIBBING FOR RETAINING WALLS 

Massey Concrete Products Corporation, Col- 
ton California and Spokane, Washington, 

DAMP-PROOFING AND WATER-PROOFING 

Western Ashestos Magnesia Company, 25 
South Park, San Francisco, 

The Paraffine Companies, Ine., San Fran- 
cis"o, Oakland, Los Angeles, Portland and 
Seattle. 

Gunn, Carle & Co., 444 Market St., San 
Francisco. 

DEADENING MATERIAL 

“Insulite Western Asbestos Magnesia Co., 
25 South Park, San Francisco, 

The Paraffine Companies, Ine.. San Fran- 
cis"o, Oakland, Los Angeles, Portland and 
Seattle. 

American Hair & Felt Co., 1615 Ditman se 
Los Angeles, 

Gunn, Carle € Co., 
Prencisco. 

“Torfoleum” manufactured by Майа € 
Schmiedell, 203 California St., San Fran- 
С18С0, 

DOOR CIIECKS— CONCEALED 

The Condor Company, 58 Sutter St., San 

Francisco. 
DOOR CLOSERS 

Norton door closer, sold by Nissen-Currier 
Co. 265 Minna St, San Francisco, and 
302 Colo Bldg., Los Angeles, 

DOOR HANGERS 

Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co., The Ewing-Lewis 

Co., llunter-Dulin Bldg., San Francisco. 
DOORS- FIREPROOF 

Detroit Steel Products Company, 251 Kearny 
St, San Francisco, 

Kinnear Mfg. Co., represented hy Gunn, 
Carle & Со., 444 Market St., San Fran- 
cisco, 

DOORS—FREIGHT ELEVATOR 

The Peelle Со., rooklyn, N. Y., represented 
by Persons Dwan € Co., 534 Sixth Street, 
San Francisco, 

DOORS HOLLOW МЕТАТ, 

Fire Protection Products Co., 1101 Sixteenth 
St. San Francisco. 

Dahlstrom Metallic Door Co., Jamestown, N. 
Y., Coast plant, 3350 E. Slauson Ave., Los 
Angeles. 

Forderer Cornice Works, Potrero Ave, бап 
Francisco. 


DOORS— ROLLING 

Jas. С. Wilson Corporation, 605 Market St., 
San Francisco, 

Kinnear rolling steel doors, sold by Gunn, 
Carle & Co., 441 Market St., San Fran- 
ciscn. 

DRAIN PIPE AND FITTINGS 

"Corrasiron" Acid Proof manufactured by 
Pacific Foundry Co. Harrison and 18th 
Sts., San Francisco, 


DRAPERIES AND WINDOW SHADES 
М. € Walter & Co., 562 Mission 
Street, San Francisco, 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS 
Haws Sanitary Drinking Fancet Co., 1808 
Harmon St., Berkeley, and С. F, Weber € 
Co., San Francisco and Los Angeles. 
Standard-Pacific Plumbing Fixtures, 349 Sut- 
ter St., San Francisco; 919 W. 7th St. 
Los Angeles; 1301 5th Ave. Seattle, 
Wash. ; 48 5th St., Portland, Ore, 
DUMB WATTERS 
Spencer Elevator Company, 166 7th St., San 
Francisco, 
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Elevator Supplies Co., Inc., Hoboken, N. J.: 
San Francisco office, 186 Fifth St, 
ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS 
Butte Electrical Equipment Company, 2014 
Folsom St. San Francisco. 
Charles A. Langlais, 472 Tehama St., San 


Francisco, | 
н. С. Reed & Со., 389 Clementina St., San 
Francisco. 
ENGINEERS—CONSULTING, ELECTRICAL, 
MECHANICAL 
Hunter € Hudson, 41 Sutter Street, San 


Francisco, 

Charles T. Phillips Company, Bank of Italy 
Bldg., San Francisco, and Roberts Bldg., 
Los Angeles, 

ELECTRIC AIR AND WATER HEATERS 
Majestic Electric Appliance Company, 690 
Folsom Street, San Francisco, N 
Wesix Heater Company, Rialto Building, 

San Francisco. š 

Sandoval Sales Company, 415 Jessie Street, 
San Francisco. 

Weir Electric Appliance Company, 26th and 
Adeline Streets, Oakland. 

ELECTRIC REFRIGERATION 

General Electric Refrigerator, George Belsey 
Company, Los Angeles, Distributor, Stores 
in Los Angeles, Pasadena, Glendale, Holly- 
wood, Santa Monica and Monrovia; L. H 
Bennett, Northern California Distributor, 
2112 Broadway, Oakland; 318 Stockton 
St., San Francisco. 

Wayne Home Equipment Company, Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, represented by Hill and 
Stoops, 4214 Broadway, Oakland, Calif. 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 
The Frink Company, 10th Ave. at 24th St. 
New York; 77 O’Farrell St., San Francisco 
Drendell Electrical & Mfg. Co., 1345 How- 
ard St., San Francisco. 

Frank Adam Electric Company, 340 Fremont 
St., San Francisco, and 1127 Wall Street, 
Los Angeles; general offices, St. Louis, Mo. 

Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa., and First 
National Bank Bldg.. San Francisco. 

Sterling Bronze Co., Inc., 18 East 40th St., 
New York. 

ELECTROLIERS 

Northern Street Lighting Company, 389 

Clementina Street San Francisco, 
ELEVATOR ENTRANCE DOORS 

Dahlstrom Metallic Door Company, James- 
town, N. Y., Pacific Coast plant, 3350 
East Slauson Ave., Los Angeles, 


ELEVATORS—PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 

Otis Elevator Company, Stockton and North 
Point, San Francisco. 

Spencer Elevator Company, 166 Seventh St., 
San Francisco. Е 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Company, First National Bank Bldg., San 
Francisco, general offices and works, 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Consolidated Steel Corporation, 1200 N. Main 
St., Los Angeles. 

ELEVATOR SIGNALS, DOOR EQUIPMENT 

Elevator Supplies Co., Inc., Hoboken, М. J.; 
San Francisco ай се, 186 Fifth St. 

The РееПе Со.. Brooklyn, N. Y., represented 
by Persons Dwan € Co., 534 Sixth Street, 
San Francisco. 

Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co., represented by 
Ewing-Lewis Company,Hunter-Dulin Bldg., 
San Francisco; 408 S. Spring Street, Los 
Angeles. 

ENAMELS 

Gold Seal Enamel—Bass-Heuter Paint Com- 
pany, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Port- 
land, Seattle. 


EXIT DEVICES 
Von Duprin, manufactured by Vonnegut 
Hardware Company, Indianapolis; sold by 
D. A, Pancoast Со., 605 Market St., San 
Francisco, 
FENCES—WIRE AND IRON 
Michel & Pfeffer Iron Works, Harrison and 
Tenth Sts., San Francisco. 
FIRE EXTINGUGISHING APPARATUS 
"Lux" System, represented by Hough and 
Eghert, Inc., 519 Robert Dollar Building, 
‚ San Francisco. 
FIRE DETECTING APPARATUS 
“Derby” and “Selex” Systems. represented 
by Hough and Egbert, Inc., 519 Robert 
Dollar Building, San Francisco. 
FIRE ESCAPES 
Michel & Pfeífer Iron Works, 1415 Harrison 
St. San Francisco, 
Palm Iron & Bridge Works, Sacramento. 


Western Iron Works, 141 Beale St. San 
Francisco. 


FIRE SPRINKLERS—AUTOMATIC 
Fire Protection Engineering Co. 407 Ex- 
change Building, 369 Pine Street, San 
Francisco, 
Grinnell Company of the Pacifie, Fifth and 
Brannan Sts, San Francisco. 


FIXTURES—BANK, OFFICE, STORE, ETC, 
Home Manufacturing Company, 562 Brannan 
St., San Francisco. 
Mullen Manufacturing Co., 64 Rausch St., 
San Francisco. 
Pacific Manufacturing Company, San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, Oakland and Santa 


The Fink & Schindler Co., 228 13th St., San 
Francisco. 


FLOORS—CORK, LINOLEUM. ETC, 
Congoleum-Nairn, Inc.. D. N. € E. Walter 
« Co., San Francisco, and Broadway De- 
partment Store, Los Angeles. 
The Paraffine Companies, Inc., San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, Oakland, Portland, 
Seattle, 


FLOOR HARDENER 
Master Builders Company, Mills Bldg., San 
Francisco; 426 So. Spring Street, Los An- 
geles; also Scattle, Portland and Spokane. 


FLOORS—REDWOOD BLOCK 

Redwood Block Floor Company, Bryant at 
18th St., San Francisco, 

Pacific Redwood Floor Company, 311 Cali- 
fornia St., San Francisco, and 420 Grant 
Bldg., Los Angeles, 

FLOOR CLIPS 

Bull Dog Floor Clip Co., 557 Market St., 
San Francisco and Hibernian Bldg., Los 
Angeles. 

FLOORS--HARDWOOD 

Inlaid Floor Company, 600 Alameda Street, 
San Francisco and 4067 Watts Street, 
Emeryville, Oakland. 

“Perfection” Brand Oak Flooring, Arkansas 
Oak Flooring Co., Pine Bluff, Arkansas. 

J. E. Higgins Lumber Company, San Fran- 
cisco, 

White Brothers, 5th and Brannan streets, 
San Francisco; 500 High Street, Oakland. 

Cellized Oak Fleoring, Ine., Memphis, Tenn. 
Represented by Geo, H. Brown Hardwood 
Company, Oakland. 


FREIGHT ELEVATOR DOORS 

The Peelle Co.. Brooklyn, N. Y., represented 
hy Persons Dwan & Co., 534 Sixth Street, 
San Francisco. 

FURNITURE—OFFICE, SCHOOL, 
CHURCH, THEATER 

The Fink & Schindler Co., Inc., 218-68 13th 
St., San Francisco, 

Home Mfg. Co., 552 Brannan Street, San 
Francisco, 

Mullen Мір. Со., 64 Rausch Street, San 
Francisco. 

С. Е. Weber & Co., San Francisco, Los Ап- 
geles, and Phoenix, Ariz. 

GENERAL CONTRACTORS 

Spivock & Spivock, Hobart Building, San 

Francisco, 
GLASS 

Cobbledick-Kibbe Glass Co., 666 Howard St., 

San Francisco, 
GRAVEL AND SAND 

Del Monte White Sand, Del Monte Prop- 

erties Co., Crocker B!ds., San Francisco. 
GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT— 
LOCKERS, ETC. 

Ellery Arms Co., 583 Market St., San Fran- 

cisco, 
HANGERS—RELIANCE— 

Graham & Norton Company, 213 Minna 

Street, San Francisco, 
HARDWARE 

Vonncgut hardware, sold by D. А. Pancoast 
Company, 605 Market St. San Francisco. 

Palace Hardware Company, 581 Market St., 
San Francisco, 

Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co., represented by 
Ewing-Lewis Company, Hunter-Dulin Bldg., 
San Francisco; 408 S. Spring Street, Los 
Angeles. 

HARDWOOD LUMBER 

J. E. Higgins Lumber Co., San Francisco. 

G. H. Brown Hardwood Lumher Co., 47th 
Ave. at E. 12th Street, Oakland. 

White Brothers, 5th and Brannan streets, 
San Francisco; 500 High Street, Oakland. 

HEATING—COAL FURNACE 

Montague Range & Furnace Company, 376 

Sixth St., San Francisco. 


HEA TING—ELECTRIC 

Wesix Electric Air Heaters, manufactured 
and distributed by Wesix Heater Company, 
Rialto Building, San Francisco, 

Apex Air and Water Electric Heaters, San- 
doval Sales Company, 115 Jessie Street, 
San Francisco, 

Majestic Electric Appliance Co. (bathroom 
heater), 690 Folsom St., San Francisco, 
Weir Electric Appliance Company, 26th and 

Adeline Streets, Oakland, 


HEATING—STEAM 

Warren Webster & Company, Sharon Bldg., 
San Francisco, and 306 Crocker St., Los 
Angeles, 

HEATING CONTRACTORS 

Alex Coleman, 706 Ellis St., San Francisco. 

Gilley-Schmid Company, 198 Otis St., San 
Francisco, 

Hateley € Hateley, Mitau Bldg., Sacramento. 

Mangrum & Otter, 827-831 Mission St., San 
Francisco, 

W. H. Picard, 5656 College Ave., Oakland. 

Luppen & Hawley, 3126-J St., Sacramento. 

William F, Wilson Co., 240 Fourth St,, San 
Francisco, 

James A. Nelson, Inc., Howard and Tenth 
Sts., San Francisco, 

Scott Company, 243 Minna St., San Fran- 
cisco, 

Geo, A. Schuster, 4712 Grove St., Oakland. 

Herman Lawson, 465 Tehama Street, San 
Francisco, 

HEATING EQUIPMENT 

Е. А. Cornely, Inc., 1452 Bush Street, San 
Francisco, 

Illinois Engineering Co., 417 Market St., 
San Francisco, 

Warren Webster & Company, Sharon Bldg., 
San Francisco, and 806 Crocker St., Los 
Angeles, 

James A. Nelson, Inc., Howard and Tenth 
Sts., San Francisco, 

В. Е. Sturtevant Co., Monadnock Bldg., San 
Francisco; Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle, 

HOLLOW BUILDING TILE (Burned Clay) 


Cannon & Co., plant at Sacramento; Gall 
Bldg., San Francisco, 

N. Clark & Sons, 112-116 Natoma Street, 
San Francisco; works, West Alameda, 
California, 

Gladding, McBean & Co., 660 Market St., 
San Francisco; 621 S. Hope St., Los An- 
geles; 1500 First Ave. South, Seattle; 454 
Everett St., Portland; 15th and Dock Sts., 
Tacoma, and 22nd and Market Sts., Oak- 
land. 

W. S. Dickey Clay Mfg, Co., San Francisco 
and Oakland, 


HOSE 
The American Rubber Mfg. Co., Park Ave. 
and Watts St., Oakland, Calif, 


HOSE RACKS AND REELS 
American Rubber Mfg. Со., San Francisco, 
Oakland, Los Angeles and Portland, Ore. 


HOSPITAL SIGNAL SYSTEMS 
Chicago Signal Co., represented by Garnett 
Young & Co., 390 Fourth St., San Fran- 
cisco, 
INCINERATORS 
The Goder, sold by M. E. Hammond, Mezza- 
nine, Pacific Bldg., San Francisco, 
Kewanee Boiler Co., 635 Mission Street, San 
Francisco, 


INDUSTRIAL LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


Westinghouse Electric and Mfg. Со., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and First National Bank 
Bldg., San Francisco. 


INSPECTIONS AND TESTS 


Robert W. Hunt Co., 251 Kearny Street, San 
Francisco, 


INSULATION 


"Insulex' manufactured by Pacific Portland 
Cement Co., Hunter-Dulin Bldg., San Fran- 
cisco, & 1200 Chapman Bldg., Los Angeles. 

Western Asbestos Magnesia Co., 25 South 
Park, San Francisco, 

American Hair and Felt Company, 1615 N. 
Ditman St., Los Angeles. 

Gunn, Carle & Co., 444 Market St., San 
Francisco. 

*Torfoleum" manufactured by Mailliard € 
Schmiedell, 203 California St., San Fran- 
cisco, 
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INSULATED WIRE 
Hazard Insulated Wire 
Barre, Pa., Russ Building, 
Senttle and Los Angeles. 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT 
General Electric Refrigerator, L. H. Bennett, 
Rialto Building, San Francisco, and the 
George Belsey Company, Architects Build- 
ing, Los Angeles. 
James A. Nelson, Inc., Помага and Tenth 
Sts., San Francisco, 
Mangrum Holbrook Company, 1235 Mission 
St., San Francisco, 


LACQUERS 


The Paraffine Companies. Inc., San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angelca, Oakland, Portland and 
Seattle. 

Bass-Hueter Paint Company, San Francisco, 
and all principal Coast cities. 


LATHING MATERIAL—WIRE, METAL. ЕТС. 
Genfire Steel Co.. Sheldan Bldg., San Fran- 


Works, Wilkes- 
San Francisco, 


cisco; Builders' Exchange, Oakland. 
Truscon Steel Co. Sharon Building, San 
Francisco. 


Soule Steel Company, Rialto Building, San 
Francisco, and Los Angeles. 


LAUNDRY MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 
American Laundry Machinery Company, 921 
Howard Street, San Francisco. 

Troy Laundry Mach'y Со., Ltd., East Moline, 
11., and 951 Mission St., San Francisco. 
Gunn. Carle & Co., 444 Market St.. San 

Francisco. 


LIGHTING FIXTURES, OUTLETS, ЕТС. ` 
Westinghouse Electric and Mfg. Co., Firat 
National Bank Bldg.. San Francisco; gen- 
eral offices and works, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
The Frink Company, 369 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, and principal Coast cities, 
Sterling Bronze Co., Inc, 18 East 40th St., 
New York. 
LIME PRODUCTS 
United States Lime Products Corp. San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Ore. 
LINOLEUM 


William Volker & Co., 631 Howard St., San 
Francisco, and 2301 E. 7th St., Los An- 
geles. 

The Paraffine Companies, factory in Oak- 
land; office, 475 Brannan Street, San 
Francisco, 

W. € J. Sloane, 216 Sutter Street, San 
Francisco, 

Van Fleet- Freear Company, 557 Howard 


St., San Francisco, and 420 S. Spring St., 
Los Angeles. 

Bonded YFloora—Sealex Linoleum and Tile 
manufactured by Congoleum-Nairn, Inc., 
D. М. € №. Walter € Co., San Francisco; 
Broadway Department Store, Los Angeles. 

LUMBER 

G. H. Brown Hardwood Company, 1044 47th 
Ave., Oakland. 

Pacific Mfg. Со, San Francisco, Oakland, 
Los Angeles and Santa Clara. 

Santa Fe Lumber Co., 16 California St., 
Francisco. 

J. E. Higgins Lumber Company, 423 Sixth 
St.. San Francisco, 

Sunset Lumber Company, 
Sts., Oakland. 

White Brothers, 5th and Brannan Sts., San 
Francisco, and 500 High St., Oakland. 

E. K. Wood Lumber Co., Frederick and King 
streets, Oakland. 

MAIL CHUTES 

Cutler Mail Chute Co., represented by Price 
Building Specialties Co., 683 Howard St., 
San Francisco and Continental Building 
Specialties Co., 1216 Hibernian Bldg., Los 
Angeles, 

MARBLE 

American Marble Company, 
Square. San Francisco, 

Clervi Marble Company and Mosaic Со., 1721 
San Bruno Avenue, San Francisco, 

Ray Cook Marble Company, foot of Powell 
St., Oakland. 

Joseph Musto Sona-Keenan Со., 535 N. Point 
St., San Francisco. 

Vermont Marble Co., Coast branches, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles and Tacoma, 

Tompkins-Kiel Marble Company, 505 Fifth 
Ave, New York; also Chicago, Philadel- 
phia and San Francisco. 

MASONRY ANCHORS 
Steelform Contracting Company, Monadnock 


San 


First and Oak 


25 Columbus 


Bldg. San Francisco; Edwards € Wildey 


Bldg., Los Angeles. 
METAL COVERED DOORS 


Fire Protection Products Co., 1101 Sixteenth 
St., San Francisco. 

Forderer Cornice Works, Potrero Ave., 
Francisco, 


MILLWORK 


The Fink & Schindler Co., Inc., 218-68 13th 
St., San Francisco. 

Pacific МЕн, Со. San Francisco, Los An- 
geles, Oakland and Santa Clara. 

Sunset Lumber Company, First and Oak 
Streets, Oakland. 

Lannom Bros. Mfg. 
Sts,, Oakland, 

Atkinson Mill € Mfg. Co., 2985 Chapman 
Avenue, Oakland, 

Chicago Lumber Company of Washingtan, 
66th and 69th Aves and Spencer Street, 
Oakland. 

E. K. Wood Lumber Co., Frederick and King 
strects, Oakland. 

MONEL METAL 


“Inco” brand, distributed on the Pacific 
Coast by the Pacific Foundry Company, 
IIarrison and 18th Streets, San Francisco, 
and Eagle Brass Foundry, Seattle, Wash. 


OIL BURNERS 


Rayfield Oil Burner, Coast Distributors, E. 
A. Cornely, Inc., 1452 Bush Street, San 
Francisco. 

S. T. Jahnson Company. 1337 Mission St., 
San Francisco: 940 Arlington St.. Oakland; 
1729 Front St., Sacramento, and 230 N 
Sutter St., Stockton. 


San 


Co., Fifth and Magnolia 


Vaughn-G. E. Witt Co., 4224-28 Hollis 
Street, Emeryville, Oakland. 
W. S. Ray Mfg. Company, 170 Sutter St., 


San Francisco, and 2206 San Pablo Ave., 


Oakland. 
Coen Company, 112 Market Street, San 
Francisco, 
Wayne Home Equipment Company, Fort 


Wnyne, Indiana. represented by Hill and 
Stoops, 4214 Broadway, Oakland, Calif. 


ORNAMENTAL IRON AND BRONZE 
Federa! Ornamenta! Тгоп and Bronze Co., 
16th St. and San Bruno Ave. San Fran- 
cisco, 
Michel & Pfeffer Iron Works, 1416 Harrison 
St., San Francisco, 
Palm Iron & Bridge Works, Sacramento, 


PAINTING, DECORATING, ETC. 


The Tormey Co., 681 Geary St., San Fran- 
cisco, 

А. Quandt & Sons, 374 Guerrero Street, San 
Francisco, 


PAINTS, OILS, ETC, 


The Paraffine Companies, Inc., San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, Oakland, Portland and 
Seattle, 

Bass-Hueter Paint Company, San Franciaco, 
Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle. 

General Paint Company, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Oakland, Seattle, Spokane and 
Portland, 

PANEL BOARDS 

Drendell Electric & Mfg. Co., 
St., San Francisco, 

Frank Adam Electric Company, 340 Fremont 
St., San Francisco, and 1127 Wall Street, 
Los Angeles; general offices, St. Louis, Mo, 

Westinghouse Elec. and Mfg. Co., First Na- 
tional Bank Bldg., San Francisco; general 
offices and worka, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

PANELS—HARDWOOD 

White Brothers, 5th and Brannan Sts., San 

Francisco, and 500 High St., Oakland. 
PANIC EXIT DEVICES 
Von Duprin, manufactured by Vonnegut 
Hardware Company, Indianapolis; sold by 
A. Pancoast Co., 605 Market Street, 
San Francisco, 
PARTITIONS—MOVABLE OFFICE 

Dahlstrom Metallic Door Company, James- 
town, N. Y., Coast plant, 3350 E. Slan- 
son Ave., Los Angeles 

Pacific Mfg. Со, Monadnock Building, 
Francisco; factory at Santa Clara. 

PIPE—WROUGHT IRON 

A. M. Byers Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., and Finan- 
cial Center Bldg., Los Angeles: 

Reading Iron Co., Reading, Ра., and Balboa 
Bldg. San Francisco, 

PLASTER 

"Empire," 


1760 Howard 


San 


manufactured by Pacific Portland 


Cement Co. Hunter-Dulin Building, San 


Francisco, Portland, San Jose and Los 
Angeles. 
PLASTER BASE 
"Celotex," Western Asbestos Magnesia Co., 


25 South Park, San Francisco, 
PLASTER REINFORCING 
Wickwire-Spencer Steel Company, Inc., 144 
Townsend St., San Francisco. 
PLASTERING CONTRACTORS 
A. Knowles, Call Bldg., San Francisco. 
MacGruer € Company, 266 Tehama Street, 
San Francisco, and Pacific Mutual Bldg., 
Los Angeles, 
PLUMBING CONTRACTORS 


Alex Coleman, 706 Ellis St., San Franclsco. 


Gilley-Schmid Company, 198 Otis St., San 
Francisco, 

Hateley & Hateley, 1710 Tenth St., Sacra- 
mento. 

Herman Lawson, 465 Tehama Street, San 
Francisco. 

Luppen & Hawley, 906 7th St., Sacramento, 

Scott Co., Inc., 243 Minna St., San Егап- 
cisco, 

Wm. F. Wilson Co., 240 Fourth Street, San 
Francisco, 


Geo. A. Schuster, 4712 Grove St., Oakland. 
W. H. Picard, 5656 College Ave., Oakland. 


PLUMBING SUPPLY HOUSES 
H. Mueller Manufacturing Company, 1072-76 
Howard St, San Francisco, 
Standard Pacific Fixtures, 349 Sutter St., 
San Francisco. 
Clarence Drucker, manufacturers’ 
tative, 307 Minna St., 


PRESSED STEEL 
Berger Manufacturing Co., 1120 Miasion St., 
San Francisco, 
PRESSURE REGULATORS 
Vaughn-G. E. Witt Со, 4224-28 Hollis 
Street, Emeryville, Oakland. 
PUMPING MACHINERY 
Simonds Machinery Co., 816 Folsom Street, 
San Francisco; 620 East 4th Street, Loa 
Angeles, 


PUMPS—HAND OR POWER 
Ocean Shore Iron Works, 
San Francisco, 

S. Е. Bowser € Со., 
San Francisco. 


REFRIGERATORS 

“General Electric,” sold by the George Bel- 
sey Company, Architects’ Building, Los 
Angeles; L, H. Bennett, Rialto Bldg., 
San Francisco, 

REINFORCING STEEL 

Soule Steel Company, Inc., Rialto Bldg., San 
Francisco, and Los Angeles. 

Gunn, Carle € Co., Inc, 444 Market St, 
San Francisco, 

Pacific Coast Steel Co., Hunter-Dulin Bldg., 
San Francisco. 

United Alloy Steel Corporation, Canton, 
Ohio; Western Sales Office, Santa Fe 
Bldg., San Francisco. 

Truscon Steel Company, Sbaron Bldg., San 
Francisco, 

ROOF MATERIALS 

El Rey Products Co., 1633 San Pablo St., Los 

Angeles; 960 7th St., San Francisco; 65 


гергезеп- 
San Francisco, 


558 Eighth St., 


Inc., 425 Brannan St., 


Columbia St., Seattle; 850 E. Taylor St., 
Portland. 

Kraftile Company, office and factory at 
Niles; 55 New Montgomery Street, San 
Francisco. 

“Malthoid” and “Ruberoid,” also “Pahco” 


10 and 20 year roofs, manufactured by the 
Paraffine Companies, Inc., San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Oakland, Portland and Se- 


attle. 

Gladding, McBean € Co., 660 Market St., 
San Francisco; 621 S. Hope St., Los An- 
geles; 1500 First Ave, South, Seattle; 454 


Everett St., Portland; 15th and Dock Sts., 
Tacoma, and 22nd and Market Sts., Oak- 
and. 


N. Clark & Sons, 
San Francisco; 
California. 

W. S. Dickey Clay Mfg. Co., 604 Mission St., 
San Francisco. 

Jones Brothers Asbestos Supply Co., 500 Sec- 
ond St., San Francisco. 

Johns-Manville Corporation of California, 
159 New Montgomery St, San Francisco. 

United Materials Co., Sharon Building, San 
Francisco. 


112-116 Natoma Street, 
works, Weat Alameda, 
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INSTITUTE FAVORS “HONOR AWARDS” 

A system of honor awards, “creating year by year a 
visible history of the advance of architecture in the 
nation’s cities,” is being developed by the American 
Institute of Architects. 

A definite plan governing the determination of ex- 
ceptional architectural merit has been adopted, and 
will be carried out by chapters all over the country, 
it is announced by C. Herrick Hammond of Chicago, 
president of the Institute. 


The plan, Mr. Hammond said, represents nation- 
wide extension under uniform control of honor award 
programs already sponsored by chapters in New York, 
Chicago, Los Angeles and other cities. The results, he 
pointed out, have justified the effort, as evidenced in 
awakened interest in good architecture and noticeable 
improvement in the quality of 
erected. 


buildings | recently 

The Minnesota Chapter, Mr. Hammond also an- 
nounced, has decided to issue awards for the best in 
Minneapolis architecture. Similar action, it is expected, 
will be taken by other chapters so that eventually dis- 
tinction in architecture will annually receive public 
recognition throughout the United States. 


The aim of the Institute, as stated by Mr. Ham- 
mond, is to "encourage the appreciation of architecture, 
of allied arts of design, and of the industrial arts." 
Fundamentally, he declared, the system will constitute 
a comprehensive scheme of education in good design, 
educational value being paramount. 

The honor plan was framed by a special committee 
of the Institute of which David J. Witmer of Los 
Angeles is chairman. Other members are: 


Joseph D. Leland, Boston; Raymond Hood, New 
York; John P. В. Sinkler, Philadelphia; Nat G. Walk- 
er, Ft. Meyers, Fla.; Pierre Blouke, Chicago; George 
W. Spearl, St. Louis; Ralph H. Cameron, San Ап- 
tonio; Arthur Loveless, Seattle; Raymond W. Jeans, 
San Francisco. 


Awards will be determined by a jury selected by 
the Executive Committee of the Chapter from nomin- 
ations made by the Chapter Committee on Honor 
Awards. Each jury is to consist of three corporate 
members of the Institute not members of the award- 
ing chapter. 

The awards apply to plan, function, and design in 
the following groupings: Dwellings, multiple dwell- 
ings, commerctal buildings, quasi-public buildings, pub- 
lic schools, public buildings. 

Additional awards will be made in the following 
groups: Group planning, city, community, and re- 
gional planning, landscape, memorials, any of the fine 
arts, any of the applied arts, any of the industrial arts 
as distinguished from the applied arts. 
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“A wide distribution of classification,” said the com- 
mittee's report to the Board of Directors of the Insti- 
ute, “does not make for a complicated program in op- 
eration. There are many types, for instance, of com- 
mercial buildings. This activity is educational and does 
not seek primarily to honor the creating artist. 

“Therefore, if a splitting up of a group can be made 
whereby into each section of that group can be placed 
buildings of like trait so that they can be judged with- 
out conflict with buildings of a similar classification 
but with a different primary trait, the educational val- 
ue will be furthered and the operation of the program 
simplified.” 


NEW CITY ENGINEER FOR BERKELEY 

Harry Goodridge, for four years assistant city en- 
gineer of Berkeley, has been named city engineer suc- 
ceeding the late Col. А. J. Eddy. Mr. Goodridge is 
a graduate of the University of Toronto, In 1912 he 
received the degree of bachelor of applied science after 
completing post-graduate work in hydraulics. In 1920 
he was employed by the Foundation Company at Rich- 
mond during the construction of the new refinery. 
While working in the office of George A. Posey, 
county surveyor, Mr. Goodridge had charge of the 
construction of the sewer systems for Niles, Newark, 
Irvington and Centerville. After leaving the county 
office, he became assistant city engineer of Berkeley. 


OIL BURNER SHOW 


Hundreds of home owners, architects and builders 
throughout the San Francisco bay district, attended 
the first Oil Burner Show to be held in Oakland, 
California, according to C. H. Beebe, sales promotion 
manager of the S. T. Johnson Co. 

The exhibition celebrated the Johnson Company’s 
25th anniversary as pioneer manufacturers of a com- 
plete line of ot! burning equipment for every heating 
and power purpose 

One of the features of the show was the silver cut- 
away model of the new electrically ignited Johnson 
automatic oil burner, as well as the successive Johnson 
burners from the early days of their manufacture. 

Each evening a motion picture entitled, “A New 
Freedom in Home Heating" was shown. This pic- 
ture was a non-technical presentation of the advan- 
tages of automatic oil heat, and the production of 
Johnson oil burners in the company’s Oakland factory. 


COLONIAL HOUSE 
Plans have been prepared by Willis Lowe, Oakland 


architect, for an $18,000 Colonial residence at Lake- 
shore Highlands, Oakland, for O. E. Nelson. 
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WHO'S WHO 
AMONG 


CONTRACTORS 


ALPHABETICAL LIST OF ADVERTISERS ON PAGE 126 


ROOF MATERIALS - (Continued) 

Western Asbestos Magnesia Company, 25 
South Park, San Francisco. 

"Tarfoleum" Insulatian manufactured by 
Mailliard € Sehmicdel, 203 California St., 
San Francisco. 

Pioneer Paper Со., 5500 South Alameda, Los 
Angeles; Hearst Bldg.. San Francisco ; 
offices in Portland, беоне, Salt Lake 
City, Spokane nnd Denver. 

RUGS AND CARPETS IMPORTED 

Kent-Costikvan, Ine., 485 Fifth Ave. New 
York City, with offices at 442 Post St., 
San Francisco and 816 South Figueron St.. 
Los Angeles, 

W. & Ш. sloane, 216 Sutter St., 
cisco, 

SAFETY TREADS 

Price-Teltz Company, 683 Howard St., San 
Francisco. 

Gunn, Carle € Co. 444 Market St, San 
Francisco. 

SASH CHAINS 

American Chain Company, lne., Bridgeport, 
Conn., and 425 Second St, San Francisco, 

The Smith € Egge Mfg. Со, P. O. Вох 
1040, Bridgeport, Conn.; 606 American 
Bank Bldx., Los Angeles, 

SCAFFOLDING FOR CONTRACTORS 

Steelform Contracting Company, Monadnock 
Bldg., San Francisco; Edwards & Wildey 
Bldg., Los Angeles. 

SEATING—SCHOOL, THEATER, CHURCH 

Home Manufacturing Company, Inc, 552 
Brannan St., San Francisco, 

С. F. Weber € Co., San Francisco, Los An- 
geles, Phoenix, Ariz.: Reno, Nevada, 

SELF-RELEASING FIRE EXIT DEVICES 

Von Dupria, manufactured һу Vonnegut 
Hardware Company, Indianapolis; sold hy 
D. A. Pancoast Co., 605 Market St., San 
Francisco, 

SHADES 

William Volker € Co., 631 Howard Street, 
San Francisco; 2301 East 7th Street, Los 
Angeles. 

SHEATHING AND SOUND DEADENING 

Western Asbestos Magnesia Cv., 25 South 
Park, San Francisco. 

SHEET METAL WORKS 

Forderer Cornice Works, Potrero Ave., San 

Francisco. 
SHOW CASES 

Поте Manufacturing Company, Inc., 552 
Brannan St., San Francisco, 

Mullen Manufacturing Company, 64 Rausch 
St., San Francisco. 

SOUND ABSORBING TREATMENT 

Johns-Manville Corporation, 159 New Mont- 
gomery St, San Francisco. 

SIGNALING € PROTECTIVE SYSTEMS 

Garnett, Young € Co, 390 Fourth St. San 
Francisco, 

STEEL FABRIC 

Wickwire - Spencer Steel Corporation, 144 
Townsend St., San Francisco. 

Soule Steel Company, Rialto Bldg, San 
Francisco, and Los Angeles, 

STEEL FORMS 

Stcelform Contracting Company, Monadnock 
Bldg., San Francisco; Edwards € Wildey 
Bldg., Los Angeles. 

STEEL TANKS 

Ocean Shore Iron Works, 55 Eighth St., San 

Francisco, 
STEEL LUMBER 

Genfire Steel Co., Sheldon Bldg., San Fran- 

cisco; Builders" Exchange, Ол тапа. 
STEEL SASH 

Bayley-Springfield solid steel sash, sold by 
Gunn, Carle & Co., 444 Market. St., San 
Francisco. 

“Fenestrn” Solid Steel Sash, manufnetured 
by Detroit Steel Products Co. factory 
sales office, 526 Hunter-Dulin Blde., San 
Francisco, 

Berger Manufacturing Co., 1120 Mission St., 
San Francisco. 

Michel & Pfetler Iron Works, 1415 Harrison 
St., San Francisco, 


San Fran- 


Truscon Steel Company, 74 New Montgomery ' 


St.. Snan Francisco. 
Ww. C Lea, 658 South Clarence St., Los 
Angeles, 
STEEL—STRUCTURAL 
Bethelhem Steel Company, Pittsburg, Pa., 
Matson ane San Francisco: Pacific 
Building. Los Angeles; L. С. Smith Build- 
ing, Senttle; American Bunk Building, 
Portland, Oregon, 
Golden Gate Iron Works, 1511 lloward St., 
San Francisco. 


Judson Pacific Company, С. Г. Weber Bldg., 
Mission and Second Sts., San Francisco; 
shops. San Francisco and Oakland. 

McCliatic - Marshall Company, 621 Florida 
Street, San Francisco, 

Herrick Iron Works, 18th and Campbell Sts., 
Oakland. 

Pacific Coast Eng, Co., foot 14th St., Oakland 

Pneific Coast Steel Co., Munter-Dulia Bldg., 
Saa Francisco, 

Palm Iron & Bridge Works, Sacramento. 

Schrader lron Works, Inc., 1247 Ilarrison 
St., бап Frnncisco, 

Western Iron Works, 141 Beale Street, San 
Francisco. 

Сее Steel Corporation, 1200 N. Маш 
St., Los Angeles. 

STONE 

Indiana Limestone Company, Tribune Tower, 
Chicago, Ill, nnd Crocker First National 
Bank Bldg., San Francisco. 

STORE FRONTS 

Ион Drawn Metals Company, Chicago 
Meights, Illinois, (Zouri Company of Cali- 
fornia 1208 Iloward St. San Francisco.) 

STORE FURNITURE 

Berger Manufacturing Co., 1120 Mission St., 
San Francisco, 

STREET LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 

Westinghouse Electric and Mfg, Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Ра, and First National Bank 
Bldg., San Francisco. 

STRUCTURAL STEEL SHAPES 

Bethlehem Steel Company, Matson Building, 
San Francisco; Pacific Finnnce Building, 
Los Angeles; L. C. Smith Building, Seat- 
tle; Americnn Bank Building, Portland, 
Oregon. 

SWITCHES AND SWITCHBOARDS 

Drendell Electrical € Mfg. Co. 1345 How- 
ard St., San Francisco, 

Westinghouse Elec. € Mfg. Co., First Nat. 
Bank Bldg., San Francisco; general offices 
and Works, Pittsburgh, Ра. 

TELEPIIONES—AUTOMATIC, PRIVATE 

Automatic Electric Ine., Chiengo, Hb; 1112 

Pacific Finance Bldg., Los Angeles, 
THERMOSTATS FOR HEAT REGULATION 

Johnson Service, Milwaukee, Wis.; Rialto 

Building, San Francisco, 


TERRA COTTA 

N. Clark € Sons. 116 Natoma Street, San 
Francisco, 

National Terra Cotta Society, 230 Park Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 

TILE—BATHROOM AND KITCHEN 

Porstelain Tile Company, Ltd. 557 Market 
St., San Francisca, and 410 Madison St., 
Onkland. 

TILE—RUBBER, CLAY, CORK ETC. 

Rossmnn Corporation af Cnlifarnia, 49 Geary 
Street, San Francisco, and Architects’ 
Bldg., Los Angeles. 

N, Clark € Sons, 112-116 Natoma Street, 
San Francisco; works, West Alameda, Cal. 

Congoleum-Nairn, Ine, D. N. & E. Walter 
& Со, San Francisco, and Broudway De- 
partment Store, Los Angeles 

Gladding, McBean & Co., 660 Market St., 
San Francisco; 621 S. Hope St, Los An- 
geles; 1500 First Ave. South, Seattle; 454 
Everett St., Portland; 15th and Dock Sts., 
Tacoma, and 22nd and Market Sts., Oak- 
land, 

Kraftile Company, factory at Niles; 55 New 
Montgomery Street, San Francisco. 

Mangrum-Holhrook, Inc., 1235 Mission St., 
Зап Francisco, 

United States Rubber Co., 300 Second St., 
San Francisco, and 923 Los Angeles St., 
Los Angeles, Calif, 

UNDERFLOOR DUCT SYSTEM 

Johns-Manville Corporation, 159 New Mont- 
gomery St., San Francisco. 

VALVES—PIPES AND FITTINGS 

Clarence Drucker, Manufacturers' Agent, 307 
Minna бітесі, Snn Francisen, 

Grinnell Co., Fifth and Brannan Sts, San 
Francisco. 

Mueller Company, 1072 Hownrd Street, San 
Francisco. 

Sloan Valve Company, Chicago; E, C. Wha- 
len, 954 Western Pacific Bldg.. Los An- 
geles; W. J. Driscoll, 482 Monadnack 
Bldg., San Francisco; E, С. Fallein, U, S. 
National Bank Bldg., Denver; S. D. Coch- 
ran, L. C. Smith Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 

VARNISHES 

Dass-Mueter Рат! Company, San Francisco, 

Los Angeles, Portlnnd, Seattle. 


The Paraffine Companies, Inc. San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, Portland and Seattle. 

Hill, Hubbell & Co, Los Angeles, Oakland, 
Portland, Seattle and 160 Fremont St., 
San Francisco, 

General Paint Company, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Oakland, Seattle, Spokane and 
Portland, 

VENE LIAN BLINDS 

С. Е. Weber & Company, 601 Mission St., 

San Francisco, 
VENTILATING EQUIPMENT 

В. Е. Sturtevant Co., Monadnock Bldg., San 
Francisco; Los Angeles, Portland and 
Seattle. 

VENTILATORS 

"The Panelouvre," sold by M. E. Hammond, 

Pacific Bldg.. San Francisco, 
VITREOUS CIIINAWARE 

Standard - Pacific Plumbing Fixtures, 349 
Sutter St., San Francisco; 919 W. Seventh 
St., Los Angeles; 1301 Fifth Ave.. Seattle 
Wash.: 48 Fifth St.. Portland, Ore, 

WATERPROOF CEMENT 

Victor  Mydro-plastic waterproof cement, 
manufactured by Southwestern Portland 
Cement Со,, 356 S. Spring St., Los Angeles. 

WALL BEDS, SEATS, ETC. (See Beds). 
WIRING SYSTEM 

General Electric Company, бап Francisco 

and all principal Coast cities. 
WATER COOLERS 

Genernl Electric Refrigerator, L. Н. Bennett, 
Rialto Building, San Francisco, nnd the 
George Belsey Company, Architects Build- 
ing, Los Angeles, 

WATER IIEATERS 

Apex Electric Hot Water Heaters, distrib- 
ted by Sandoval Sales Co., 115 Jessie St., 
San Francisco, 

Pittsburgh Waier Heater Co, (gas), 478 
Sutter St., San Francisco, 

Ruud Heater Co. (gas), 245 Mason St., San 
Francisco, 

Wesix Педќег Compnny, Rialto Building, 
San Francisco, 

WATERPROOFING 

Johns-Manville Corporation. 159 New Mont- 
шатегу St., San Francisco, 

Master Builders Company, Mills Bldg., San 
Francisco; 426 So. Spring Street, Los 
ae also Seattle, Portland and Spo- 
kane. 

The Paraffine Companies, Inc, San Fran- 


cisco, Los Angeles, Oakland, РогНачд, 
Seattle, 
Gunn, се € Co. 444 Market St., San 
Francis 


WATER SOFTENERS AND FILTERS 
The Permutit Company, 440 Fourth Ave., 
New York City, and Balboa Bldg., San 


Francisco. 
WATER SUPPLY SYSTEMS 
Kewnnec Water Supply System—Simonda 


Machinery Со., agents, 816 Folsom St., San 
Francisco; 520 East Fourth Street, Los 
Angeles, 
WINDOW SIIADES 
William Volker € Co. 631 Howard Street, 
San Francisco; 2301 East 7th Street, Los 
Angeles, 
W. & J. Sloane, 
cisco. 
D. N. & E. Walter € Co., 562 Mission St., 
San Francisco, 
WINDOWS— STEEL, REVERSIBLE, ЕТС. 
Cnmpbell and Voigtmann Metal Windows, 
distributed by Fire Protection Products 
Company, 1101 Sixteenth St., San Fran- 
cisco, 
Crittnll Casement Window Company, De- 
troit, Mich, Badt-Falk & Co., 74 Mont- 


216 Sutter St., San Fran- 


gomery Street, Snn Francisco. Е. T. 
Crowe & Co, 216 Walker Bldg., Seattle. 
R. H. Hoskins, 510 Hyde Bldg., Spokane. 


McCraken-Ripley Co. 61 Albina Avenue, 
Portland. Е. T. Crowe & Co., 1177 Dock 
Street, Tncoma, Wash. Crittall Casement 
Window Co., 504 Union Insurance Bldg., 
Los Angeles, 

Hauser Window Co., 1362 Harrison St., San 
Francisco, 

Detroit Steel Products Co., Detroit, Mich.; 
Hunter-Dulin Building, San Francisea and 
Pershing Square Buildine, Las Angeles. 

W. С. Lea, 653 South Clarence St., Los 


Angeles. 
WIRING SYSTEM 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Company, First National Bank Bldg., San 
Francisco; general offices and works 
Pittsburgh, Ра. 
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Giving Cost of Building Materials, Wage Scale, Etc. 


Amounts quoted are figuring prices and are made up from average 


of San Francisco. 


quotations furnished by material] houses to three leading contracting firms 


All prices and wages quoted are for 
San Francisco and the Bay District. 
There may be slight fluctuation of 
prices in the interior and southern 
part of the state. Freight cartage, at 
least, must be added in figuring coun- 
try work. 

Overtime in wage scale should be 
credited with time and a half, Sunday 
and holidays double. 


Bond—1144% amount of contract. 


Briekwork— 

Common, $33 to $40 per 1000 laid, 
(according to class of work). 

Face, $100 to $125 per 1000 laid, (ac- 
cording to class of work). 

Brick Steps, using pressed brick, 
$1.10 lin. ft. 

Brick Walls, using pressed brick on 
edge, 75c sq. ft. (Foundations ex- 


tra.) 

Brick Veneer on frame buildings, 
$1.00 sq. ft. 

Common, f.o.b. cars, $14.50 plus 
cartage. 


Face, f.o.b. cars, $55.00 per 1000, 


carload lots. 


HOLLOW TILE FIREPROOFING (f.o.b. cars 
in carload lots). 


3x12x12 in $ 96.00 per M 
4x12x12 in .. 108.00 per M 
6x12x12 in ES Шш 00 рег М 
O SU SE A 

HOLLOW BUILDING TILE (f.o.b. cars іп 
carload lots). 


Sx12x5% ..... ET $108.00 
оао TS 74.00 
Composition Floors — 18с to 30c рег 
за. ft. In large quantities, 18c рег 

sq. ft. laid. 


Rnbber Tile—65c per sq. ft. 


Terazzo Floors—50c to 60c per sq. ft. 
Terazzo Steps—$1.50 per lin. ft. 
Mosaic Floors—80c рег sq. ft. 


Conerete Work (material at San Fran- 
cisco bunkers) — Quotations below 
2000 Ibs. to the ton. 

No. 3 rock, at bunkers........ $1.40 per ton 

No. 4 rock, at bunkers........ 1.40 per ton 

Eliott pea gravel, at bnkrs. 1.40 per ton 

Washed gravel, at bnkrs. 1.40 per ton 

Eliott top gravel, at bnkrs. 1.40 per ton 


City gravel, at bunkers...... 1.40 per ton 
River sand, at bunkers...... 1.00 per ton 
Delivered bank sand.......... 1.00 cu. yd. 


Note—Above prices are subject to dis- 
count of 10c per ton on invoices paid 
on or before the 15th of month, fol- 
lowing delivery. 

SAND 
Del Monte, $1.76 to $3.00 per ton. 
Fan Shell Beach (car lots, f.o.b. 

Lake Majella), $2.75 to $4.00 per 
ton. 


Cement, 52.44 per bbl. in paper sks. 
Cement (f.o.b Job, S. F.) $2.64 per 
bbl. 


Cement (f.o.b. Job, Oak.), $2.64 per 


bbl. 
Rebate of 10 cents bbl. cash in 15 

days. 
Atlas Whiter mm $ 8.50 per bbl. 


Forms, Labors average 22.00 per M. 
Average cost of concrete in place, 

exclusive of forms, 28c per cu. ft. 
4-inch concrete basement 


oor 13c to 14с per sq. ft. 
415-inch concrete basement 
TIO C T 14с to 15с per sq. ft. 


2-inch rat-proofing...6!5c per sq. ft. 


Concrete Steps............ $1.26 per lin. ft. 


Dampproofing— 
Two-coat work, 20c per yard. 
Membrane waterproofing—4 layers 
of saturated felt, $5.50 per square. 
Hot coating work, $2.00 per square. 


Electric Wiring — $3.00 to $9.00 per 
outlet for conduit work (including 
switches). 

Knob and tube average $2.25 to 
$5.00 per outlet, including 
switches. 

Elevators— 


Prices vary according to capacity, 
speed and type. Consult elevator 
companies. Average cost of in- 
stalling an automatic elevator in 
four-story building, $2600; direct 
automatic, about $2500. 


Exeavation— 

Sand, 70 cents; clay or shale, $1.25 
per yard. 

Teams, $10.00 per day. 

Trucks, $21 to $27.50 per day. 

Above figures are an average with- 
out water. Steam shovel work in 
large quantities, less; hard ma- 
terial, such as rock, will run con- 
siderably more. 


Fire Eseapes— 
Ten-foot balcony, with stairs, 
$65.00 per balcony. 


Glass (consult with manufacturers)— 

Double strength window glass, 15c 
per square foot. 

Quartz Lite, 50с per square foot. 
Plate, 75с per square foot. 

Art, $1.00 up per square foot. 

Wire (for skylights), 27с per square 
foot. 

Obscure glass, 25с per square foot. 

Note—Add extra for setting. 


Heating— 
Average, $1.80 per sq. ft. of radia- 
tion, according to conditions. 


lron—Cost of ornamental iron, cast 
iron, etc., depends on designs. 


Lumber (prices delivered to bldg.site) 
Common, $25.00 per M (average). 
Common O. P. select, average, $34.00 

per M. 


1х6 No. 3—Form lumber............ $21.00 per M 
1x4 No. 1 flooring 45.00 per M 
1x4 No, 2 flooring. 42.00 per M 
1x4 No. 3 flooring . 35.00 per M 


1x6 No. 2 and hetter flooring... 43.00 per M 

114 x4 and 6 No. 2 flooring........ 50.00 per M 
Slash grain— 

ХА No, 2 По. $37.00 per M 

1x4 No. 3 flooring.... . 35.00 per M 


No. 1 common run та та « CN 30.00 per M 


Байт сес С US 5.50 per M 
Shingles (add cartage to prices 
quoted )— 


Redwood, No. 1 
Redwood, No, 2... 
Red Cedar 


-...$ .90 per bdle, 
„75 per Ье. 
.90 per bdle. 


Hardwood Flooring (delivered to 


building)— 
13-16x314" Т « С Маріе............ $135.00 M ft. 
1 1-16х2м” T € С Maple. .- 145.50 M ft. 
74х814 sq. edge Маріе.................... 132.50 M ft, 
13-16x214" 3x2” 5-16х2” 
тес T&G Sq. Ed. 


Clr, Qtd. Oak......$220.00 M $160.00 М $178 M 
Sel. Qtd. Oak...... 150.00 M 12200М 131M 
Clr. Pla. Oak...... 155.00 M 110.00 M 138 м 
Sel. Pla. Oak...... 132.00 М 79.00M 97M 
Clear Maple ...... 147.00 М 101.00 M 
Laying & Finishing 16c ft. 15с ft. 13c ft. 
Wage—Floor layers, $9.00 per day. 


Bnilding Paper— 
1 ply per 1000 ft, roll. $4.00 


3 ply per 1000 ft, ro 
Sash cord com. No. 
Sash cord com, No. 
Sash cord spot No. 
Sash cord spot No. 
Sash weights cast iron. 
Nails, $3.25 base. 

Belgian nails, $3.00 base. 


1; 20 per 100 ft. 
1.75 per 100 ft. 
1.10 per 200 ft. 
57.00 toa 


Millwork— 

O. P. $85.00 per 1000. R. W. 
per 1000 (delivered). 

Double hung box window frames, 
average, with trim, $7.00 and up, 
each. 

Doors, including trim (single panel, 
1% in. Ore. pine) $7.50 and up, 
each. 

Doors, including trim (five panel, 
1%-in. Oregon pine) $6.50 each. 

Screen doors, $3.50 each. 

Patent screen windows, 30c a sq. ft. 
Cases for kitchen pantries seven ft. 
high, per lineal ft., $7.00 each. 
Dining room cases, $8.00 per lineal 

foot. 

Labor—Rough carpentry, warehouse 
heavy framing (average), $12.00 
per M. 

For smaller work, average, $25 to 
$32 per 1000. 


$95.00 


Marble—(Not set), add 50с to 65c per 
ft. for setting. 
Alaska .. ...$1.40 sq. ft. 
Columbia .... 1.40 sq. ft. 
Golden Vein Yule Colo..... 1.70 sq. ft. 
Pink Lepanto .... 1.50 sq. ft. 
Italian 1.75 sq. ft 


134 
Tennessee ..... 1.70 за. ft. 
Verde Antique .......... . 3.00 sq. ft. 


NOTE-—Above quotations are for % inch wains- 
cot in large slabs f.o.h. factory. Prices 
on all other classes of work should be 
obtained from the manufacturers. 


Floor Tile—Set in place. 
Verde Antique ............. $2.75 80. ff. 


Tennessee oca 1.60 за. ft. 
аа 1.35 за. Е. 
Columbia ........ ... 1.45 sq. ft. 
Yule Colorado ... 1.45 sq. ft. 
'Trayertime 2. 1.60 за. ft. 
Painting— 
Two-coat Work t 30c per yard 
Three-coat work . ...40с per yard 
Whitewashing ......... . 4c per yard 
Cold Water Painting ...... 8c per yard 


Turpentine, 90с per gal. in cans and 
%5с per gal. in drums. 

Raw Linseed Oil—$1.31 gal. in bbls. 

Boiled Linseed Oil $1.37 gal.in bbls. 


Cirter or Dutch Boy White Lead in 


Oil (in steel kegs) 
Per. Lb. 


1 ton lots, 100 lbs. net weight 1234 с 
500 Ib. and less than 1 ton lots 13c 
Less than 500 lb. lots ................ 15%с 


Рой Boy Dry Red Lead and 
Litharge (in steel kegs) 
1 ton lots, 100 lb. kegs net 


Е orcas ME 12%¢ 
500 lb. and less than 1 ton lots 13c 
Less than 500 Ib. lots ................ 1315c 


Red Lead in Oil (in steel kegs) 


1 ton lots, 100 lbs. net weight 1414c 
500 15. and less than 1 ton lots 1412c 
Wess Шап SOU О ЕЕ 14%с 
Note—Accessibility and conditions 
cause wide variance of costs. 


Pateat Chinneys— 
(AO manan $1.00 lineal foot 
SAO аи. 1.50 lineal foot 
i 1.85 lineal foot 
. 2.10 lineal foot 


Pipe Casings — 14” long (average), 
$5.00 each. 


Piastering—Interior— 

Yard 
1 coat, brown mortar only, wood lath..$0.40 

2 coats, lime mortar hard finish, wood 
Talh ее .52 
2 coats, hard wall plaster, wood lath. .55 
3 coats, metal lath and plaster .. .. 1.00 
Keene cement on metal lath 
Ceilings with % hot roll channels 


metal lath ye а оо ms .67 
Ceilings with 3 hot roll channels 
metal lath plastered........................ . .. 1.40 


Shingle partition % channel lath 1 side .62 
Single partition 34 channel lath 2 


sides 2 inches thick........... 2.22.2222... 2.20 
4-inch double partition 94 channel 

NT A а eee 1.20 
4-inch double partition % channel 

lath 2 sides plastered e m 2.45 


Plastering—Exterior— 


Yard 
2 coats cement finish, brick or con- 
Crete wall ос с ee n n $1.00 
2 coats Atlas cement, brick or con- 
crete wall .......... 22 Қа 


8 coats cement finish Мо. 18 gauge 
wire mesh 
3 coats Atlas 

wire eS лс седи m 
Wood lath, $6.00 per 1000. 


2.5-1b, metal lath (dipped) .. „17 
2.5-1Ь. metal lath (galvanized) .20 
3.4-Ib, metal lath (dipped) .. 522 
3.4-1b, metal lath (galvanized) .... 221] 


*4-inch hot roll channels, $45 per ton. 

Hardwall plaster, $15.40 ton; $12.95 in 
paper sacks (rebate 15c sack), 

Finish plaster, $16.40 ton; іп paper sacks, 
$13.85 (rebate 10c sack). 
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Dealer's commission, $1.00 off above 
quotations. 

Hydrate Lime, $19.50 ton. 

Lime, f.o.b. warehouse, $2.25 bbl,; cars, $2.15 

Lime, bulk (ton 2000 lbs.), $16.00 ton, 

Wall Board 5 ply, $43.00 per M. 


Composition Stucco—$1.60 to 2.00 рег 
sq. yard (applied). 


Piumbing— 


From $60.00 per fixture up, accord- 
ing to grade, quantity and runs. 


Rooting— 

“Standard” tar and gravel, $5.25 per 
square for 30 squares or over. 

Less than 30 squares, $5.50 per sq. 

Tile, $19.00 to $35.00 per square. 

Redwood Shingles, $11.00 per square 
in place. 

Cedar Shingles, $10.50 sq. in place. 

Recoat, with Gravel, $3.00 per sq. 


Sheet Metal— 
Windows—Metal, $1.85 a sq. foot. 
Fire doors (average), including 
hardware, $2.15 per sq. foot. 


Skylights— 


Copper, $1.35 sq. ft. (not glazed). 
Galvanized iron, 30c sq. ft. (not 


glazed). 
Stone— 
Granite, average, $6.00 sq. foot in 
place. 
Sandstone, average Blue, $3.50; 


Boise, $2.60 sq. ft. in place. 

Indiana Limestone, $2.60 per sq. ft. 
in place. 

Store Fronts— 

Copper sash bars for store fronts, 
corner, center and around sides, 
will average 75c per lineal foot. 

Note—Consult with agents. 


Steel Stractural—$95.00 per ton erect- 
ed). This quotation is an average 
for comparatively small quantities 

Light truss work higher; plain beam 
and column work in large quanti- 
ties, less. 

Cost of steel for average building 
(erected), $91.00 per ton. 


Reinforcing— 
Base price for car load lots, $2.60 
109 lbs., f.o.b. cars. 
Average cost to install, $23 per ton. 


Steel Sash— 

All makes, from S. F. stock, 20c to 

35с per square foot. 

АП makes, plant shipment, 22c to 

35e per square foot. 

(Includes mullions and hardware.) 
A үм рны р ыш лыр ле. 
Tite—White glazed, 75с per foot, laid. 

White floor, 75c per foot, laid. 

Colored floor tile, $1.00 per ft. laid. 

Promenade tile, 80c per sq. ft., laid. 


1929 WAGE SCHEDULE 
FOR SAN FRANCISCO 
BUILDING TRADES 


Journeymen 
Craft Mechanics 
Asbestos workers .. 
Bricklayers осн. 


Bricklayers’ hodcarriers ... 
Cabinet workers, (shop) .. 
Cabinet workers, (outside) 


`C 
`2 
Чы 


November, 


de 


Carpenters .... 
Cement finishers . 
Electric workers .................. 
Electrical fixture hangers 
Elevator constructors .... 
Elevator belpers ............ 
Engineers, portable and hoisting 
Glass workers ............ 
Hardwood floormen . 
Housemovers ........... € 
Housesmiths, arch. iron, skilled all brancbe 
Housesmiths, arch. iron, not skilled all 

branches: s nn s nn 8 
Housesmiths, reiníorced concrete, or rodmen 9.00 
Iron workers (bridge & structural) includ- 

ing ӨРЕ. oe 


© со O oo o —1 Ө % 5 o o 
о сооолоооооосо 


Laborers, building (6-day week) 5.50 
Lathers, channel iron ... 10.00 
*Lathers, all otber .. 8.50 
Marble 10.00 
Marble 6.00 
Marhle 5 8.00 
Marble bed rubbers .............. 7.50 
Marble polishers and finishers .... 7.00 
Millmen, planing mill department 7.00 
Millmen, sash and door .... 6.00 


Millwrights ...... 8.00 
Model makers 


Model casters ...... 9.00 
Mosaic and Terrazzo workers . 9.00 
Mosaic and Terrazzo helpers . 6.00 
Wain tens: S 9.00 
Painters, varnishers and polish 1:50 


Painters, varnishers and polishers (outside) 9.00 


Pile drivers and wharf builders ... 9.00 
Pile drivers engineers . 10.00 
Plasterers хм 11.00 
Plasterers’ hodcarriers 7.50 
Plumbers nn с> 10.00 
Ronfers, compasition 8.00 
Roofers, all others .... wou 
Sheet metal workers 9.uu 
Sprinkler fitters . 10.00 
Steam fitters . 10.00 
Stair builders .... 9.00 
Stone cutters, soft and granite 8.50 
Stone setters, soft and granite. = 9.00 
Stone carvers ......... .. 8.50 
Stone derrickmen ... 9.00 
Tile setters ..... -- 10.00 
Tile helpers ... 6.00 
Auto truck drivers, less than 2500 Ib 5.50 
Auto truck drivers, 2500 to 4500 Ibs... 6.00 
Auto truck drivers, 4500 to 6500 Ibs... 6.50 
Auto truck drivers, 6500 Ibs. and over. 7.00 
General teamsters, 1 horse .. 5.50 
General teamsters, 2 horses .. 6.00 
General teamsters, 4 borses 6.50 
Plow teamsters, 4 horses .. 6.50 
Scraper teamsters, 2 horses 6.00 
Scraper teamsters, 4 horses 6.00 


*On wood lath if piece rates are paid they 
shall be not less than such an amount as will 
guarantee, on an average day’s production of 1600 
lath, the day wage set forth. 


Eight hours shall constitute a day’s work for 
all Crafts except as otherwise noted. 


Plasterer’s hodcarriers, bricklayers’ bodcarriers, 
roofers, laborers, and engineers, portable and hoist- 
ing, shall start 15 minutes before other workmen, 
both at morning and noon. 


Five and one-half days, consisting of eight 
hours on Monday to Friday inclusive, and four 
hours on Saturday forenoon shall constitute a 
week’s work. 

Overtime shall be paid as follows: For the 
first four hours alter the first eight hours, time 
and one-half. All time thereafter shall be paid 
double time. Saturday afternoon (except labor- 
ers), Sundays from 12 midnight Saturday, and 
Holidays from 12 midnight of the preceding day 
shall be paid double time. On Saturday afternoon 
laborers, building, shall be paid straight time. 

Where two shifts are worked in any twenty- 
four hours sbift time shall be straight time. Where 
three shifts are worked, eight hours pay shall be 
paid for seven hours on the second and third 
shifts. 

All work shall regularly be performed between 
the hours of 8 A. M. and 5 P. M., provided, that 
in emergencies or where premises cannot be vacated 
for work by mechanics until the close of business, 
men then reporting for work shall work at straigh? 
time; but any work performed after midnight shall 
be paid time and one-half except on Saturday 
afternoons, Sundays, and holidays, when double 
time shall be paid. 

Recognized holidays to be New Years Day, 
Decoration Day, Fourth of July, Labor Day, Ad- 
mission Day, Thanksgiving Day and Christmas 
Day. 

Men ordered to report for work, for whom no 
employment is provided, shall be entitled to two 
hours pay. 


November, 1929 


PACIFIC FOUNDRY COMPANY BUYS MORE 
PROPERTY TO MEET NEEDS OF 
GROWING BUSINESS 
ПЕЙ NPANSION of one of San Francisco's largest 
d | industries is announced by the management ot 
the Pacific Foundry Company. With the acquisition 
of the properties of the Link Belt, Meese & Gottfried 
Company at Nineteenth and Harrison streets, the Pa- 
cific Foundry Company becomes owner of one of the 
most pretentious manufacturing plants in the Bay 

region. 

The holding acquired is improved with three two- 
story brick buildings occupying ground with а fron- 
tage of 242 feet уй ietcentll street by 137 feet 6 
inches on both Harrison street and Treat avenue. 

The Pacific Foundry Company occupies practically 
all of the rest of this block up to Twentieth street, the 
area being 332 by 243 feet. On the west side of Treat 
avenue they also own 75 by 122 feet 6 inches, as well 
as the southwest corner of Harrison street and Treat 
avenue, which is 150 by 120 feet. 

In addition the foundry has a holding on Folsom 
street opposite the block where the Pacific Gas and 
Electric Company is building its mammoth $11,000,- 
000 steam generating plant. 

Business of the Pacific Foundry Company has grown 
tremendously since the hrm was first established in 
1902 by the late Edward J. Fowler. Jt found immed- 
iate demand for its products and has been forced to ех- 
pand several times, and during the last five years there 
has been a 50 per cent increase in business, accordinz 
to an officer of the company. 

Products from its two modernly equipped foundries, 
machine shop and pattern shop, are distributed through- 
out the entire United States. Roasting furnaces are Бе- 
ing built for such nationally known concerns as the 
United States Steel Corporation, Penzoil Company, 
Standard Oil of New Jersey, and many other oil com- 
panies. 

“The foundry company has developed a large market 
for monel metal and nickel tor which it is the exclu- 
aive distributor on the Pacific Coast, representing the 
International Nickel Company, Inc. Other nationally 
known metals manufactured under their own trade 
mark are corrosiron, pycrost and flintcast. 

Some of the most important installations of corros- 
iron on the Pacific Coast have been made by the Pacitic 
Foundry Company. The Pacific Foundry Company 
operates а New York office at 551 Fifth avenue and 
through this Eastern branch the company has placed 
many important contracts for corrosiron, including 
practically all the public buildings in the Atlantic 
States. 

The officers of the company are Arthur H. Flem- 
ing, president; Henry J. Hartley, vice president; Dud- 
ley Baird, vice president; Walter Schroeder, treasurer. 
Charles Kelly, secretary, and John S. Fowler, assistant 


secretary. 
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PRODUCTS. 
за =): ENSEM MLUREM 


The name ‘‘DICKEY’’ is everywhere 
recognized as a guide to Clay Prod- 
ucts of uniformly high quality. 


DICKEY MASJER]ILE 
THE STANDARD HOLLOW BUILDING TILE 


Face Brick 

Fire Brick 

Paving Brick 

Step & Walk Brick 

Fireproofing Tile Wall Coping 

Floor Tile Flue Lining 
DICKEY Flashing Blocks 


Partition Tile 
Drain Tile 
Veneering Tile 
Furring Tile 


W. S. DICKEY CLAY MFG. COMPANY 
SAN FRANCISCO 


ARCHITECTS’ BUILDING 


Fifth and Figueroa Slreets, Los Angeles 
DIRECTORY OF ARCHITECTS AND ALLIED INTERESTS 


Room 

ТИЕ ARCHITEC AND ENGINEER o a s. г 410 
(R. D. Bunn, Representative) 

AADAYS Charles В 2 ТУ, "cnn 
BASHFORD, Ка екпе e nes Bo шшш .. 710 
BUILDING MATERIAL EXHIBIT .First & Mezz. 
COATE, Roland E... T А ss кеш 
Пе у IE о eese : 222 
DODD A RICHARDS  ---0 | : = 006 
EAGER Me Wes cem е x 505 
HEAD, ФЕ ss T. А .... 806 
HUTCHASOA, глог ; E 1102 
JOHNSON, Reginald D. " " 707 
KELLEY, Hb Roy. 1102 
KISTNER, Theodore C.. 814 
LOCKWOOD, Robert. 2512 
L. А. ARCHITECTURAL CLUB. : . 205 
MARSH, Norman Е............ А-А ux Е . 516 
MARSTON & MAYBURY . 403 
MITTRY, George... ........ 501 
MOODY, Walter L.. 312. 
MURRAY, Robert Dennis . 502 
NEWTON. H С... 502 
NOMLAND, Kemper... . 615 
PARKER, Llewellyn А... 804 
PHILLIPS, Ralph E..... . 603 
POWELL. Herbert т ‚ 516 
RICHARD, William... . 607 
SEDGLEY, Апо» К... : 816 
SIMPSON CONT. COMPANY 1007 
SMTH, Ом ос 516 
SMITH, Glen Elwood... .... 1210 
STANTON, ВЕЕР & HIBBARD 1107 
STAUNTON, Им S. n as 806 
WATSON E I PYE, . 903 
WHARTON, Неш... m 802 
MANS LOW. (О. М... 1001 
WITMER, David J. . 903 


WOOLLETT, Wm. Lee 802 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULA- 
TION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
| AUGUST 21, 1912, 
Of The Architect and Engineer, published monthly at San Fran- 
, cisco, Calif., for October 1, 1929, 


State of California, City and County of San Francisco, ss.: | 


Before me, a notary public in and for the state and county 
aforesaid, personally appeared W. J. Г. Kierulff, who, having been 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is the Busi- 


ness Manager of The Architect and Engineer, and that the following 


is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 

ownership, management (if daily paper, the circulation), ete., of 

WNING E the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, | 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, | 


to-wit: 
DOWS 1, That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, man- 
aging editor, and business managers are: 


Publisher, The Architect and Engineer, Inc., 1662 Russ Bldg., 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Editor, Е. W. Jones, 1662 Russ Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 

Managing Editor— None. 

Business manager, W. J. L. Kierulff, 1662 Russ Bldg., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

2. What the owner is: (If owned hy a corporation, its name and 

address must be stated and also itunediately thereunder the names 

and addresses of stockholders owning or holding one per cent or 

more of total amount of stock, If not owned by a corporation, the 

names and addresses of the individual owners must be given. If 

owned by a firm, company, or other unincorporated concern, its 
‚ name and address, as well as those of each individual member, 
| must be given.) ! 

The Architect and Engineer, Ine.. 1662 Russ Bldg., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

| W. J. L. Kierulff, 1662 Russ Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 

Е. W. Jones, 1662 Russ Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 

L. B. Penhorwood, 1662 Russ Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
holders owning or holding one per cent or more of total amount of 
bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: (If there are none, so 
state.) None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the 
owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders as they appear upon 
the books of the company hut also, in cases where the stockholder 
or security holder appears upon the books of the company az urustee | 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or cor- 
poration for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the | 
said two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant's full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who do not appear upon 
the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a 
eapacity other than of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, association, or corporation 
has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or | 
| other securities than as so stated by him. ' 

5. That the average number of copies of each issue of this 
publication sold or distrihuted, through the mails or otherwise, to 
paid subscribers during the six months preceding the date shown 
above is. (This Information is required from daily publications 
only.) 


Invented and Developed hy JOHN J. Donovan, Architect, A. 1, A. 


W. J. L. KIERULFF, President. 
А * . . | Sworn to and suhscribed before me this 26th day of September, 1929. 
For Daylighting and Ventilation of (Seal) WoW HEALEY, 
(My сотта оп expires August 29, 1933.) 


SCHOOLS, OFFICES, EDUCATIONAL AND Аде ЕГ 
INSTITUTIONAL BUILDINGS 


я “Knowlton” Watertoob Steel Heating 
Movement of lower sash controls upper sash—no win- 


dow poles required. Sunlight is reflected from shades on Boilers; High Pressure Steel Boilers; 
open windows and is diffused—no awnings required. Vertical Tubeless; Vertical Tubular; 
Truscon Donovan Awning Type Windows are of high Scotch Dry Back; Horizontal Tubular; 
quality throughout, but due to large production are Oil and Water Tanks; Smoke Stacks; 


си puce Plate Steel Containers 


Full information, quotations and literature on request, 


ANY Manufactured by 
E Vo dad) Engineering OCEAN SHORE IRON WORKS 


Offices: San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattie, Porttand. The Universal 560 — 8th STREET MArket 0462 SAN FRANCISCO 
Window Company, 1916 Broadway, Oakland, Calif. 
Расте Coast Distributors 


Cork Floors Make Life's Walk Easy 


+4 


Bee 


Laid in a Day Last a Lifetime 
Armstrong's Linoleum 


Cork Tile — Linotile 


445 В+ +- 
A a 27%. "EV M VAN FLEET FREEAR COMPANY 
j tw 8| pper sas pper sash ot 5 
one = olaa open — lower closed — lower open — upper LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 


sash closed. sash closed. sash open. two sash closed. 


“She. 
ARCHITECT 
AND ENGINEER. 
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SIGNAL CONTROL ELEVATORS 


IN 


PACIFIC COAST CITIES 


Merchants National “Trust 
& Savings Bank 
Building 
Los Angeles 
т 


*Southern California 
Telephone Company 
Building 
Los Angeles 
| 4 


Board of Trade 
Building 
Los Angeles 
v 
Russ Building 
San Francisco 


v 


Hunter-Dulin 
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Medical-Dental 
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Vancouver 


Four-Fifty Sutter 
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San Francisco 
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*Shell ОП Company 
Building 
San Francisco 
т 
Public Utilities 
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Portland 
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Paulsen Medical and 
Dental Building 


Spokane 
4 v 
Fourteen-Eleven Fourth Ave. 
Building 
Seattle 


vv 


Shopping Tower 
Building 
Seattle 


OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY 


OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 


Under Construction. 


WHOS WHO IN THIS ISSUE. 


A. H. ALBERTSON, architect of Se- 
attle, is a native of Hope, Warren 
county, N. J. where he was born 
April 14th, 1872. He is a graduate 
of architecture from Columbia Uni- 
versity. He received his early archi- 
tectural training in the offices ог 
Clinton & Russell and Howells and 
Stokes, New York City. He removed 
to Seattle in 1907 аз member of the 
firm of Howells and’ Stokes, Ж. Ml. 
Albertson, associate. It was while 
a member of this firm that the Royal 
Tnsurance building was erected in 
San Francisco. Later the firm be- 
came known as Howells and Albert- 
son, then A. H. Albertson, architect, 
and finally A. H. Albertson and As- 
sociates. In the Spanish-American 
war Mr. Albertson participated in 
the battle of San Juan Hil aud the 
siege of Santiago, Cuba. He is the 
author of the Seattle Tenement 
House Code enacted in 1913, which 
was responsible for the elimination 
of slum conditions in Seattle and 
was also responsible for the earli- 
est American set-back law for high 
buildings. Mr. Albertson was chair- 
man of the Building Code Commis- 
sion in 1922, member of the Federal 
Fair Rentals Commission, 1917-19, 
director of the American Institute 
of Architects, 1926-29, and director 
of the Social Welfare League, Se- 
attle. Other buildings besides the 
Northern Life Tower designed by 
his office. are the Security Bank 
building, Olympia, Municipal build- 
ing, Everett, Cornish School of Mu- 
sic and the Becker building, Aber- 
deen, 


JOHN PARKINSON AND DONALD В. 
PARKINSON, architects of the Bul- 
lock's Wilshire Boulevard Store 
building, Los Angeles, are one of the 
best known architectural firms in 
Southern California, the elder Park- 
inson having practiced his profes- 
sion there for more than a quarter 
of a century. Donald B. Parkinson 
was born August 10th, 1895, and ac- 
cording to his father, was "educated 
with difficulty in the Los Angeles 
public schools.” (Editor’s Note: John 
Parkinson always has enjoyed a fine 
sense of humor.) Donald B. Parkin- 
son entered the Department of Arch- 
itecture, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology in 1914 and in 1917-18 
he did service in the United States 
Army Air Corps. He spent the years 
1920-21 abroad and upon returning 
to the United States became identi- 
fied as a member of the firm of John 
Parkinson and Donald B. Parkinson. 
Recent examples of their work, be- 
sides Bullock’s Wilshire building, 
include the Tithe Insurance Build- 
ing and Wilshire Medical building, 
Los Angeles; Spreckels building, 
San Diego; California Bank build- 
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ing, Beverly Hills. Work under con- 
struction inchides the Banks-Hunt- 
ley building, the Los Angeles 
branch of the Federal Reserve Bank, 
executive building for the Southern 
California Telephone Company and 
the First National Bank, Beverly 
Hills. 


THOMAS W. LAMB, architect of New 
York City, who, with H. A. Minton, 


associate, designed the new Fox 
theater in San Francisco, is one 


of the foremost theater architects in 
the country, For more than twenty 
years he has been designing theat- 
ers, both for the legitimate stage and 
the movies, throughout the United 
States, including the Е. Е. Albee 
theater, Cincinnati, Midland theater, 
Kansas City, Oasis theater, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., State theater, Syracuse, 
N. Y., Ohio theater, Columbus, Ohio, 
and the Capitol and Fox theaters in 
San Francisco. Mr. Lamb has been 
designing theaters for William Fox 
since 1909. His first was the old 
City theater on 14th street, New York 
City. Speaking of his commission 
to do this work, Mr. Lamb is quoted 
as saying: “Ті is needless to remind 
you that motion picture projection 
was not the art then that it is today 
and I feel quite sure that not even 
the men who then were engaged in 
building up chains of theaters had 
any idea that motion pictures were 
destined ultimately to supplant in 
the public favor all other forms of 
theater entertainment.” 


A. H. MINTON, who was associated 
with Mr. Lamb in the design of the 
new Fox theater, San Francisco. 
received his professional training at 
Harvard University, School of Arch- 
itecture, and later in the offices of 
W. D. Shea and the City Engineer, 
San Francisco. He has been prac- 
ticing architecture since 1911 and 
for the past seven or eight years 
has had charge of the design of all 
of the branch bank buildings for 
the Bank of Italy. 


A. А. FRASER, С. E., who contributes 
to the Engineering and Construction 
Department in this issue, is branch 
manager of the Genfire Steel Com- 
pany, with offices in the Sheldon 
building, San Franciseo. Mr. Fraser 
is an associate member of the Amer- 
ican Society of Civil Engineers and 
a graduate of the University of Colo- 
rado. In 1916 he was commissioned 
in the British Royal Flying Corps 
and was discharged as a captain in 
1919, Mr. Fraser now holds a com- 
mission in the American Reserve 
Corps of Engineers. In 1920 he was 
engaged in engineering work in San- 


ta Domingo and Haiti. Returning to 
the United States the following year, 
he spent several years in engineer- 
ing work for the Portland Cement 
Association, the Austin Company and 
as superintendent of construction 
for the Axelrod Construction Com- 
pany of New York City. For the past 
five years he has been associated 
with the Genfire Steel Company of 
Youngstown, Ohio. 


HAROLD H. WEEKS, whose sketches 
are reproduced in other pages of 
this issue, is a member of the staff 
of W. H. Weeks, architect of San 
Francisco, in whose office he re- 
ceived his early architectural train- 
ing. During this period Valare Di 


Mari acted as an added stimulant 
in Mr. Weeks’ development in 
designing апа water coloring. 
Mr. Weeks served his country 
in the army for sixteen months. 
fourteen of which were spent in 


France. Part of this time he was in 
Blois, the heart of the Chateau reg- 
ion, where he was engaged in laying 
out prisoner of war camps. Return- 
ing from France he took a special 
course in architecture at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. Also, antic- 
ipating a trip to Europe or Mexico, 
he took up sketching, mainly in 
water eolors. The early part of this 
year Mr. Weeks visited Mexico 
where he made a great many fine 
water colors and pencil sketches. 
Most of his recent sketches are in 
pencil, those made in some of Cali- 
fornia’s old mining towns being 
especially interesting. 


CONVENTIONS AND EXHIBITIONS 


January 1-—(last day) АП American Sculp- 


tural Exhibition, Legion of Honor 
Building, San Francisco, 
January I8 -30- International Exhibition 


of Building Trades and Allied Indus- 
tries, Brussels, Belgium. 

January 27—31— International Heating and 
Ventilating Exposition, Commercial 
Museum, Philadelphia. 

March 31-April 5th—Twelfth Annual Home 
Show, Grand Central Palace, New York 
City. 

March—April—International Exhibition of 
Housing and Modern Industrial Ap- 
plied Arts. Nice, France. 

April 15-May 10—'Third Annual Decorative 
Art Exhibition, Women's City Club. 
465 Post street, San Francisco. 

Мау 20—October 1—Exhibition of Modern 
Industrial and Decorative Arts, Stock- 
holm, Sweeden. 

May 21 23—American Institute of Archi- 
tects, sixty-third convention, Mayflower 
Hotel, Washington, D. C. 


June Pan-American Congress of Archi- 
tects, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 
September—International Architects’ Con- 


gress, Budapest, Hungary. 
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ү HAS MADE A DIFFERENCE OF 
A DOLLAR A WINDOW TO ME.” 


THE CLIENT, "I асан! to congratulate you on 
this job. И has been 100 per cent." 


ARCHITECT, “Thanks. 
proud of it ourselves. 
been associated with и.” 


We are a bi 
Glad to have 


THE 


THe CLIENT, "И ismt only the design and 
the major details that have been well 
handled . . . it's all the many little 
things that you didn't forget.” 


Tue ARCHITECT, “Didn't someone say that 
it’s the looking out for little things that 
makes for perfection?" 


THE CLIENT, “Yes, that's И. Take the mat- 
ter of shading those windows, for in- 
stance. It was overlooked in ту last 
building, and it cost me a pretty penny 
to get those windows shaded. But this 
time that simple shading plan you 
worked out made shades no problem at 
all. 1 figure it made a difference of a 
dollar a window to me." 


This Manual in 
your files, and the 
Volker Service Man, 
at the other end of 
your phone, insure 
efficient shading for 
modern windows. 
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Simple....if Taken in Time 


HE proper shading of modern windows is a very simple 

problem, if taken in time. But if deferred until walls are up 

and finished, it may prove a very complicated, expensive 
problem. Drilling into solid masonry or concrete, inserting 
wooden blocks, or employing other makeshift devices, takes time, 
costs money, often defaces beautiful walls, mars the charm of 
lovely windows. 


Modern architects are saving their clients this unnecessary 
expense by including provisions for the hanging of window shades 
in their general plans. Shading is treated as a building detail, not 


as an afterthought. The cost is small; the results are most satis" 
factory to all concerned. 


This Mau Knows Shading; His Time is Yours 


No matter what your type of building, or the type of the win: 
dows you plan to use, an approved practice has been worked out 
for correct, modern shading. The architectural service man as: 
sociated with your local William Volker Company Branch has 
full details. He will supply them gladly; you will not be obli- 
gated in any way. We suggest that you make his acquaintance. 


WILLIAM VOLKER & COMPANY 


The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Window Shades 


Los Angeles, Cal., 2301 E. 7th Street 
San Francisco, Cal., 677 Mission Street 
San Diego, Cal., 528 Commonwealth Bldg. 


VOLKER 


Seattle, Wash., 1000 Lenora Street 
Portland, Оге., 140 N. 6th Street 
Fresno, Са!., Ventura and R Streets 
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“A Growing Public Sentiment for 
the Use of Stone’ 


HESE are the words of the 

president of the Chicago 
South Park Board in explaining 
why his board insisted upon 
using natural stone throughout 
in the rehabilitation of Chicago's 
famous Fine Arts Building, relic 
of the World's Fair. “I have 
been converted by public opin- 
ion,” he said. 

“Public opinion” explains why 
the finest commercial structures 
of today are being faced with 
Indiana Limestone. The public 
has expressed its opinion of this 
beautiful natural stone and they 
have “said it with dollars.” 


Indiana Limestone structures 
rent quickly to desirable tenants. 
People seem eager to work and 
live in stone buildings. More 
prizes for excellence of design 
have been awarded to buildings 
faced with Indiana Limestone 
than to those faced with all other 
building materials combined. 


Can you afford to overlook 
the growing public sentiment for 
the use of stone? In low up- 
keep cost and permanent invest- 
ment value, Indiana Limestone 
buildings represent an actual 
economy. In designing projects, 
you will find that Indiana Lime- 
stone will give you permanent 
beauty at moderate cost. 


Our representative will gladly 
call and answer your questions. E 


For literature, address š — 2 
5 2 ess Box Ше; Frick-Martin Building, Los Angeles, Calif. Curlett 6? Beelman, Architects. 
Service Bureau, Bedford, Indiana. Built of Gray Indiana Limestone. 


INDIANA LIMESTONE СИ 


General Offices: Bedford, Indiana Executive Offices: Tribune Tower, Chicago 


TWEEN ТИРА f PERSONALITY 

The Northern Life Tower, Seattle, Washington, 
has been well named “The Building With а Person- 
ality.” It is no spontaneous dream from out the ether, 
it is a work of labor. Not only is it a building of per- 
sonality, it is a building of individuality. Its success 
from an architectural viewpoint was apparent from the 
day of completion. Its suecess commercially has been 
demonstrated in a period of just nine months. The 
building is eighty per cent oecupied, the office area 
being seventy per cent occupied. 
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MAIN LOBBY, NORTHERN LIFE TOWER, SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
A. H. Albertson, Wilson & Richardson, Archtects 


сосе as a tunnel carved owi Of the 
solid, the side walls polished, the floor 
worn smooth and the ceiling incised and 
decorated as a civilized caveman might 
do it. 

“Environment had something to do with 
this. Seattle is almost surrounded by bodies 
of water with ranges of rugged mountains 
and higher peaks marking the horizon. In 
the course of many climbs among these 
mountains, rock masses, towering pylons 
and broken spires were discovered, strongly 
suggestive of powerful though crude archi- 
tectural bulk of the receding type. If it were 
possible to secure and reveal in the building 
some of the massive, enduring and inspiring 
character of these neighboring Cascades and 
Тир the ео would be ме r- 
warded; and now that the capstone is laid 
and the flags unfurled, the degree to which 
the effort has availed rests with the mercies 
of the public and the savants to appraise. 

“Our traditional architectural forms 


mostly have antecedents in the vegetable 
world. The Greek Temple in its various 
parts had a timber prototype. The Corinth- 
ian capital, and most other ornamental 
forms, early and late, came from the vege- 
table kingdom. On the other hand it was 
natural that the Northern Life Tower, tak- 
ing inspiration from the stronger elements 
of its surroundings, should be influenced by 
the eternal hills. 

“The building was conceived as rising out 
of the ground, not as sitting traditionally 
upon the surface™as a part of the earth 
rather than a thing apart from it. The piers 
start below the ground and rising uninter- 
rupted shoot slick and clean to their con- 
summation. The colors are earthy like 
natural earth and rock colors, and quite 
similar in order to enhance the monolith 
and thereby solidity and permanency. The 
base story of granite, the brickwork, the 
terra cotta, the window frames and even ihe 
cement sidewalk are similar in tone. The 
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SIDE AND REAR, NORTIIERN LIFE TOWER 
A. 11. Albertson, Wilson & Richardson, Architects 


building was largely designed in the model 
with the drawings keeping pace. Doubtless 
this is helpful in getting away from flat 
facades designed on flat paper and more 
readily permits an understanding of the 
meaning and massing of materials. By these 
and other means was a sense of solidity, 
permanency and power sought. 

“То accomplish the qualities inherent in 
the second set of controlling words, repre- 
senting imagination was, as always, more 
difficult to achieve. It is to be taken as a 
matter of course that the monetary invest 
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ment will first be made to produce a profit 
on the enterprise; but when, above and be- 
yond this, it is the high purpose and ambi- 
tion of a business to be of broad social bene- 
fit to the community and to record and ex- 
press this altruistic desire in a building 
which appeals to the higher appreciation 
of the community, then it 1s the function of 
the architect also to express this high pur- 
pose by molding his materials into noble 
and inspiring form as far as he is able to do 
so. 

“This is altruism or aspiration and to ас- 
complish this certain theories were put into 
effect. The sense of elevation or aspiration 
may be gotten by producing a design which 
gives an uplifting sense to the eye and mind. 
The design is primarily a composition in 
vertical piers which soar without interrup- 
tion from the sidewalk to the flagpole ex- 
cept, of course, the minor hestitations that 
are introduced towards the top to announce 
that the completion of the soaring movement 
is approaching. 

“The piers are conceived as cycles Of 
vertical pulsation or of mounting and sur- 
mounting surges decreasing upwards in mo- 
tion and vigor, finally coming to rest against 
the block of the top story. The first great 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN, NORTHERN LIFE TOWER 
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primary surge sends the corner piers twenty 
stories clear where the motion hesitates, 
slows down and reforms in a two-story pier 
movement. From there the secondary surge 
carries them то the 25th Поог. Again they 
hesitate and reform and then mount upward 
in a short and final surge echoed by two or 
three minor cessation movements. The 
movement of the inside piers is Ше same as 
the corner piers up to the twentieth floor 
after which the alternating sweeps and hes- 
itations are of a slightly longer duration 
bringing them to their completion at a high- 
er point against the block of the top story, 
thus seeking to produce an interest of har- 
mony between the two varying sets of pier 
movements. The long sweeps and interrup- 
tions may be likened to the back-step in a 
dance or to the recurrent note in a musical 
theme. 

“To emphasize the dominance and sweep 
of the piers they were made as deep as pos- 
sible by omitting the curtain walls, except 
as the recessed spandrels may be considered 
as such. The solid metal window frames are 
set between and directly against the piers 
and by the omission of the curtain walls and 
placing the metal frames even with the in- 
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FOURTI[ FLOOR PLAN, NORTHERN LIFE TOWER 
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SIDE AND REAR, NORTHERN LIFE TOWER 
A. H. Albertson, Wilson & Richardson, Architects 


side plaster the depth of the piers is thereby 
much increased beyond the usual window 
depth. The proportion between the small 
mullion piers and the large piers is such as 
to divert the attention from the small piers 
and enhance the strength and motion of the 
large piers, and by dividing the windows 
with a single narrow vertical division the 
height motion of the small piers ts in turn 
enhanced. 

“Jn order to give the piers full swing по 
horizontal lines were introduced at the 
ground floor, second floor or any other 
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floor; no base, no spandrel band, not even 
а moulding. There was great temptation 
during the period of design to introduce the 
usual horizontal bands at the base of the 
building, just as in most buildings the 
ground story is treated as a horizontal unit 
spreading the load of the building over the 
ground. То overcome the horizontal line 
and box effect where the setbacks occur, the 
piers run up beyond the setback before they 
are drawn in. Without this solution the un- 
desirable horizontal lines would inevitably 
predominate. Of course, the setbacks and 
the entasis of the corners of the building add 
to strength and solidity. Towards the top it 
will be noticed the corner piers are drawn 
in at a level lower than the tops of the piers 
between. In perspective, this rounds the 
sharp corners of the building at the setbacks 
much as the corners of crags are worn off 
by the elements. 


“The treatment of the skyline is unusual 
In tliat no ornament whatever is used near 
the top of the building — no cornice, balus- 
i adewibattlementscneneau ог писте Jü us 
believed that the absence of ornament at the 
top prevents the eye from arresting at that 
point and therefore does not interrupt the 
sense of continuing elevation and uplift. 


‘Possibly the greatest feeling of upward 
motion and aspiration comes from the grad- 
ing of the brickwork from darker at the bot- 
tom to lighter at the top. It ranges from an 
iron ore color at the bottom to a light tan 
at the top. The terra cotta, sparingly used, 
was made of approximately the same 
graded colors as its neighboring brickwork, 
dark at the bottom and light at the top. The 
mortar joints also are darker than the brick 
at the bottom, graded to lighter than the 
brick at the top. Due to the height of the 
building, the grading of the brickwork is 
necessarily very gradual and therefore not 
conspicuous and while the effect is consid- 
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erable it may not always be consciously 
seen though always felt. 

“As far as known, this is the first import- 
ant building attempting to secure benefits 
from gradation in color. Here again the in- 
fluence of the environment appears. Dur- 
ing changing sky conditions the neighbor- 
ing bodies of water frequently show sharp 
gradation in color values, shading from 
bright tints in the distance down to dark 
tones in the foreground. It was such а scene 
looking down on Lake Washington on the 
edge of the city that first suggested the grad- 
ation of color in the Northern Life Tower. 
Vit. Rainier, the greatest neighboring land- 
mark, is always white at the top with рег- 
petual snow and grades in strength of color 
downward into the deep evergreen of the 
forests below. Before arriving at a decision 
to grade the building, these pronounced nat- 
ural examples were activelv discussed and 
appraised. [n fact, everything in nature 
shows some variations in color, nothing is 
flat. The colorist knows that. 

“Тһе building stands over the Great 
Northern Railway tunnel some sixty feet be- 
low the foundations. À reinforced concrete 
mat, about five feet thick, was poured in a 
continuous operation over the entire Tower 
arca Mhe structunal frame is ob steel al- 
though reinforced concrete was given seri- 
ous consideration, All of the materials of re- 
inforced concrete are loca] products while 
the heavier structural steel was brought 
from the Hast. For that and other reasons, 
nearly all important buildings in this vicin- 
ity, except the highest, are constructed of 
reinforced concrete. 

“The building was built under the Seattle 
setback law, which was the earliest one in 
the United States. It is constructed of the 
same material on four sides and no utilities, 
such as fire escapes, sacks, roof tank or ele- 
vator penthouse were allowed to obtrude.” 
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Photo by Ernest M. Pratt 
TOWER FROM REAR, ВВЕ КОИТО И ЕЮ ААС 
JOHN AND DONALD В. PARKINSON, ARCHITECTS 


BULLOCKS WILSHIRE BOULEVARD 
STORE~LOS ANGELES 


ULLOCK'S Wilshire building, Los 
Angeles, was designed to house the present 
activities of thé store with a view to future 
expansion. As the store owns a very large 
piece of property adjoining the building 
on the south, and as the foundations and 
columns are designed for full limit height 
over the present area of the building, the 
horizontal and vertical extensions thus 
made possible will undoubtedly care for 
the Store's needs for many years to come. 

Owing to the 
strategic location 
on Wilshire Bou- 
levara h ww as 
found desirable 
to create a tower 
on the building 
for the advertis- 
me value such a 
lofty landmark 
would possess. 
The Los Angeles 
Building Ordi- 
nance permits of 
but a 150 foot 
building height 
limit. Ellewever, 
in addition to 
iS MEN SM, ime 
law permits six 
feet of roof con- 
struction, 35 feet 
of penthouse con- 
struction and 50 
feet of sign con- 
struction, making 
a ра possi ble 
legal height o 
Очы feet. Ine 
penthouse struc- 
ture can be used 


EN TRANCE GATES TO PARKING SPACE, BULLOCK S 
WILSHIRE STORE, LOS ANGELES 


only for tanks and machinery, while the sign 
structure must be for advertising purposes 
only. As the law further restricts the sign 
structure to the use of sheet metal and 
light steel members this feature, to a great 
evieniedetermined (he асо Of the entire 
building. It was thought undesirable to 
paint the upper 50 feet of the tower in imi- 
tation of terra cotta masonry used in the 
lower stories of the building and as it was 
most desirable to tie the crowning feature 
of the tower into 
the remainder of 
the building, the 
metal finish of 
the so-called sign 
structure Was саг- 
ried through all 
of the spandrels, 
fimene Dy deter: 
mining to a great 
extent the actual 
forms used in the 
design as well as 
“Ше color lie 
green of oxidiz- 
си copper anc 
the buff colored 
terracota than 
were seleciedi 
form a combina- 
tion of color that 
seems to fit in 
very happily with 
the California at- 
mosphere. 

A serious effort 
was made in the 
design to keep it 
as structural as 
possible, also to 
confine the orna- 
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BULLOCK'S WILSHIRE STORE. LOS ANGELES 
JOHN AND DONALD B. PARKINSON, ARCHITECTS 
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e by Ernest M, Pratt 
A STUDY IN MODERN MASS, BULLOCK’S WILSHIRE STORE, LOS ANGELES 
JOHN AND DONALD B. PARKINSON, ARCIIITECTS 
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PORTE СОСНЕКЕ, BULLOCK'S WILSHIRE STORE, LOS ANGELES 
John and Donald B. Parkinson, Architects 


ment to geometrical forms which seem to 
fit this type of building much better than 
foliated or other forms drawn from the 
accepted architectural styles. 


The physical dimensions of the building 
are Wilshire Boulevard frontage 294'-6”, 
depth 153 2 floor area 198,889 Е 
cubical contents 4,723,759 cu. ft. 

‘The спите interior of the building has 
been carried out ІП the modern trend by 
Feil and Paradise, interior decorators, col- 
laborating with |. D. Peters. Nlodernists 
say it represents the best that has been done 
in Los Angeles in recent months. William 
I Garren, editor of the Niodern Art De 
partment of this magazine paid a hurried 
visit to the building while attending the re- 
cent Architects Convention. He was most 
favorably impressed. 

“Го my mind it is one of the most соп- 
sistently modern creations in large retail 
stores im this country, said Wir. Garren, 
“There has been a landline 01 materials 
ENTRANCE ГО RIDING SHOP that reflects a fine sense of their natural 
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INTERIOR OF PORTE СОСНЕКЕ, BULLOCK'S WILSHIRE STORE, LOS ANGELES 
John and Donald B. Parkinson, Architects 


beauty. The use of light in the designing 
nas been very satisfactorily worked out, 
forming combined architectural and illum- 
inating compositions. 

“The furniture and display cases show 
that the designers and creators of the in- 
terior have worked in very close co-opera- 
Mon and Mave achieved) an sorderly and 
beautiful display of merchandise that takes 
its place with proper relation to the sur- 
rounding architecture. Throughout, the 
beautiful craftsmanship is evident, reflect- 
ing in the assembly of the materials an ap- 
preciation of modern form and principal 
of design. 

“Retail merchandising offers а fruitful 
field for originality on the part of the mod- 
ernist. The success of this particular store 
from a merchandising standpoint, aside 
from architecture, is clearly shown in the 
crowds surging around the building at night 
and through it during the day and that all 
California is talking about it.” 
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TYPICAL DISPLAY WINDOWS 
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ELEVATOR LOBBY, BULLOCK’S WILSIIIRE STORE, LOS ANGELES 
Fei] and Paradise, Interior Designers, Collaborating with J. D. Peters 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 
СТТАРТЕК p e A 


ар НЕ regular meeting of the Northern 
ЕШ California Chapter, A. I. A., was held 
at the Clift Hotel on November 26th, at 
6:50 р. шъ, President есе HA Merer 
presiding. The following members were 
present: Messrs. Hurd, Evers, McCool, 
Weihe, Gutterson, Magee, Bruce, Hilde- 
brand, Garren, Johnson, Michelsen, Allen, 
Meyer, Mitchell, Ashley, Maury, Coxhead, 
Bakewell, Howard, Jeans, Bertz, Wyckott, 
Dean, Clarke, Donovan, MicSweeney, Os- 
born, and Jorgensen. Guests present were: 
Messrs, Roeth, Schalk and Kent. 

This being the occasion of Mr. Allen's 
retiring from the presidency after two years 
of valuable service, a token of appreciation 
Was presented to him by Mr. Gutterson in 
behalf of the Chapter. 

Mr. Meyer, in proceeding with the pro- 
gram, desired the Chapter to know of his 
surprise upon returning from a trip to Eu- 


TOILETRIES DEPARTMENT, FIRST FLOOR LOBBY, ° : 
BULLOCK'S WILSHIRE STORE rope to find that during his absence he had 
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CEILING OF PORTE COCHERE, BULLOCK'S WILSHIRE STORE, LOS ANGELES 
John and Donald B. Parkinson, Architects 


been elevated to the presidency. Continu- 
ing his remarks, he gave a glowing account 
of his travels, what he saw, and the impres- 
sions made upon him. 


Fred Ashley gave an enlightening talk 
on cost accounting in an architect’s office. 
Large charts had been prepared and hung 
so that all could see. They showed exactly 
how the problem has been solved and how 
the system is operated in the office of Ash- 
ley, vers Пе step by step, ome job 
was carried through to show the cost of op- 
eration at any particular stage, and final 
determination of profit at completion. 


The talk was followed by a wide range 
of discussion and questioning by those pres- 
ent. Some explained their own system, 
whereby they had been able to establish, 
with reasonable accuracy, the cost of their 
operations. It was interesting to note the 
respective variance with Mr. Ashley's plan 
all however, attaining approximately the 
same result bv different methods.— J. Н. M. 


SPORTS WEAR DEPARTMENT, BULLOCK’S 
WILSHIRE STORE, LOS ANGELES 
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ENTRANXNCL AT BASE OF TOWER, BULLOGE'S WILSHIRE STORE. TOS ЕНШЕ 
JOHN AND DONALD B. PARKINSON, ARCHITECTS 


SOME HIGH LIGHTS in MOTION PICTURE 
| THEATER DESIGN 


ROBBY no anehitect іп thie 
United States is better known as an author- 
ity in theater design than Thomas W. 
Lamb of New York. As the architect of 
the new Fox theater in San Francisco, 
which is pictured in this issue of this maga- 
zine, bis views on theater architecture, 
given herewith, are of added interest. Mr. 
Lamb has been planning play houses for 
nearly a quarter of a century and he says 
when he recalls the days of his early prac- 
tice and the little thought builders then 
gave to architectural stvles in contrast to 
the exceptional beauty and efficiency of the 
modern theater, he becomes impressed with 
the value of such comparison as a back- 
ground for a story of the great rise of mo- 
tion pictures as a popular entertainment 
and cultural force. 

“It is needless to remind you," says Mr. 
Lamb, “that motion picture projection was 
not the art then that it is today, and I feel 
quite sure that not even the men who then 
were engaged in building up chains of the- 
aters had any idea that motion pictures 
were destined ultimately to supplant in the 
public favor all other forms of theater en- 
tertainment. 


"Many of my architect friends have from 
time to time referred to me as the disciple 
of the Adam Period in theater design. It 
is quite true that for many years I have 
used the works of James and Robert Adam 
as the background for my interiors. This 1 
did because I felt that this style of decora- 
tion most ably reflected the moods and 
preferences of the American people. 

POI lae years, however, | felt that there 
was an underlying demand for something 
more gay, more flashy a development for 
which there is much precedent in the his- 


tory of architecture. For this reason Г be- 
gan to favor in my designs an entirely dif- 
ferent stvle, leaning towards the periods of 
Louis XVI and the very rich productions 
in the Italian Baroque style. 

“During the course of years in which 1 
have specialized in the planning and build- 
ing of motion picture theaters, architecture 
has become so important that the interiors 
of the theaters now are really educational 
for all those who are interested іп this art, 
in decorative painting, modeling, etc. It is 
most essential today for the architect to 
follow a stvle to the most minute detail if 
he wishes to avoid the lash of criticism ad- 
ministered by the students of this wonder- 
ful profession. 

“There is every reason for the architect 
to welcome such a condition of affairs. 
With thousands and thousands of voung 
people intensely interested in the arts, the 
theater architect is assured of a wide and 
discriminating public for his productions. 
The motion picture theater—resort of the 
multitudes—as much as any public build- 
ing or institution, should be the background 
to give these students a reference for their 
study and development. This very fact 
places upon the theater architect an obli- 
gation to excel in his work and to strive to 
do his part in the popularization of the art 
to which he devotes his talents. 

“l have visited very many of the newest 
theaters throughout the country and I note 
with gratification that each and every one 
of the various factors involved in the build- 
ing and operation of motion picture the- 
aters strive to improve upon each other's 
theaters from time to time. This fact is 
most strikingly apparent in such features 
as retiring rooms, smoking rooms and 
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JOHN AND DONALD В. PARKINSON, ARCHITECTS 


SOME HIGH LIGHTS in MOTION PICTURE 


RO BABA по architect im the 
United States is better known as an author- 
ity in theater design than Thomas W. 
Lamb of New York. As the architect of 
the new Fox theater in San Francisco, 
which is pictured in this issue of this maga- 
zine, his views on theater architecture, 
given herewith, are of added interest. Mr. 
Lamb has been planning play houses for 
nearly a quarter of a century and he says 
when he recalls the days of his early prac- 
tice and the little thought builders then 
gave to architectural styles in contrast to 
the exceptional beauty and efficiency of the 
modern theater, he becomes impressed with 
the value of such comparison as а БасК- 
ground for a story of the great rise of mo- 
tion pictures as a popular entertatnment 
АПС СШ orce. 

“It is needless to remind you, says Mr. 
Lamb, “that motion picture projection was 
not the art then that it is today, and I feel 
quite sure that not even the men who then 
were engaged in building up chains of the- 
aters had any idea that motion pictures 
were destined ultimately to supplant in the 
public favor all other forms of theater en- 
tertainment. 

“Many of my architect friends have from 
time to time referred to me as the disciple 
of the Adam Period in theater design. It 
is quite true that for many years I have 
used the works of James and Robert Adam 
as the background for my interiors. This I 
did because I felt that this style of decora- 
tion most ably reflected the moods and 
preferences of the American people. 

“Oi laie years however, felt that there 
was an underlying demand for something 
more gay, more flashy—a development for 
Which there 15 much precedent in the his- 
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tory of architecture. For this reason I be- 
gan to favor in my designs an entirely dif- 
ferent style, leaning towards the periods of 
Louis XVI and the very rich productions 
in the Italian Baroque style. 


“During the course of years in which I 
have specialized in the planning and build- 
ing of motion picture theaters, architecture 
has become so important that the interiors 
of the theaters now are really educational 
for all those who are interested in this art, 
in decorative painting, modeling, etc. It is 
most essential today for the architect to 
follow a style to the most minute detail if 
he wishes to avoid the lash of criticism ad- 
ministered by the students of this wonder- 
ful profession. 

“Where is even reason ior the architect 
to welcome such a condition of affairs. 
With thousands and thousands of young 
people intensely interested in the arts, the 
theater architect is assured of a wide and 
discriminating public for his productions. 
The motion picture theater—resort of the 
multitudes —as much as any public build- 
ing or institution, should be the background 
to give these students a reference for their 
study and development. This very fact 
places upon the theater architect an obli- 
gation to excel in his work and то strive 10 
do his part in the popularization of the art 
to which he devotes his talents. 

have visited very many of Ue newest 
theaters throughout the country and ] note 
with gratification that each and еуегу one 
of the various factors involved in the build- 
ing and operation of motion picture the- 
aters strive to improve upon each other's 
theaters from time to time. This fact 15 
most strikingly apparent tn such featurcs 
as retiring rooms, smoking rooms and 
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lounges, very little considered five or 
six years ago, but which today figure as a 
most important part of the plan and dec- 
oration of the theater itself. 

“These public rooms are designed in 
special periods of architecture, and the fur- 
nishings, which years ago were bought on 
a budget system for the lowest amount pos- 
sible, now are being selected most carefully 
to suit the style in which the rooms are de- 
signed. This added attention to detail I 
am sure is one of which the public is most 
appreciative. 

“Т have noted with great interest the de- 
velopment of the neighborhood theaters 
throughout the country. These houses, seat- 
ing approximately 2,500 people are indeed 
interesting and form an important feature 
of the neighborhood life of every commun- 
ity in which they are found. 

“One of my arehitect friends has been 
very successful in presenting to the public 
through the medium of the motion picture, 
a theater of a type called the “Atmospheric 
Theater,” wherein sky effects are used in 
place of the usual ornate ceilings, and the 
sidewalls of the auditorium indicate scenes 
of the interiors of patios and beautifully 
decorated garden walls. 


“The new idea of the elevating orchestra 
pit has certainly proved a great improve- 
ment. Years ago, the patrons of the bal- 
сопу had only a partial view of the or- 
ehestra and simce theater owners expend 
large sums for the purpose of having fine 
orchestras and through advertising develop 
a’ popular interest in them, the plan to lift 
the pit up into such position that all the 
musicians may be seen from all parts of 
the house is most practical from the stand- 
point of the showman. 

“There have been a great many innova- 
tions and special ideas brought about in the 
lighting system of theaters. However, the 
idea of the three-color houses on the inter- 
tor has been, more or less, eliminated=- 
with the exception of such three-colors 
being used in the main ceiling dome and 
always on the stage. 

"Another very important change has 
taken place in the decoration of theaters. 
Оп account of the new styles embodied, 
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such as Hindu, Chinese, Romanesque, 
Spanish, etc., it was necessary to introduce 
colors into the theater. 

“The decorative scheme is the most es- 
sential part of the house after the archi- 
tectural background has been set, and the 
quality of this decoration, though inspired 
by the architect, is largely lem tor the dec 
orator to complete. 

“In the theater people come to be enter- 
tained, but in order that they may be enter- 
tained, it is wise to put them 1n a receptive 
and friendly frame of mind. This the dec- 
orator can do much toward accomplishing. 


"We use a great deal of gold because it 
is the aeme of wealth, warmth and cozi- 
ness. "'heopholus Hansen, the great decor- 
ator of Vienna. in te latter part Ol INC 
last century, once made the remark that 
we cannot use too much gold for tt is pleas- 
ing and harmonious with any other con- 
ceivable color. 

“Го make our audience receptive and in- 
terested, we must cut them off from the rest 
of the city life and take them into a rich 
and self-contained auditorium, where their 
minds are freed from their usual occupa- 
tions and customary thoughts. In order to 
do this, it is necessary to present to their 
eyes a general scheme quite different from 
their daily environment. 


“It does not seem wise to bring 
people directly into the full richness and 
intensity of the decorative scheme, so it 18 
customary to work up to this intensity 
through various stages. The outer vesti- 
bules only give a faint indication of the 
richness of the interior, and as we pass 
through lobbies and foyers, the full tone 
of color and gold is gradually attained, the 
lighter colors in the vestibules and foyers; 
the darker and richer colors in the audi- 
torium. И is one of the most quieting and 
soothing effects that can be striven for in a 
large interior. We all appreciate the al- 
most narcotie effect of gazing at the waves 
at sea, or through the leaves of a forest, or 
at the stars at nights) with the атое 
vaulted and coffered ceilings one is quite 
overawed by the immensity thereof, by its 
fineness of detail and by its endless герей- 
tion.” 
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Chas. Г. Phillips, Mechanical and Electrical Engineer E 
FOX THEATER, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
THOS. W. LAMB, ARCHITECT; H. A. MINTON, ASSOCIATE 
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GRAND STAIRWAY, FOX THEATER, SAN FRANCISCO 
THOS. W. LAMB, ARCHITECT; П. А. MINTON, ASSOCIATE 
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CORRIDOR, SECOND MEZZANINE, FOX THEATER, SAN FRANCISCO 
THOS, W. LAMB, ARCHITECT; H. A. MINTON, ASSOCIATE 
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ORGANCCOBSODLESNIEZZANINE FLOOR, FOX THEATER, SAN FRANCISCO 
THOS, W. LAMB, ARCHITECT; H. A. MINTON, ASSOCIATE 
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PROSCENIUM ARCH AND ORCHI 


THOS. W. LAMB, ARCHITECT; H. А. MINTON, ASSOCIATE 
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WOMEN'S LOUNGE, FOX THEATER, SAN FRANCISCO 
Thos. W. Lamb, Architect; H. A. Minton, Associate 
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WOMEN'S COSMETIC ROOM, FOX THEATER, SAN FRANCISCO 
Thos. W. Lamb, Architect; H. A. Minton, Associate 
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CEILING IN MAIN AUDITORIUM, FOX THEATER, SAN FRANCISCO 
Thos. ХУ. Lamb, Architect; H. A. Minton, Associate 


MEN'S SMOKING ROOM, FOX THEATER, SAN FRANCISCO 
Thos. W. Lamb, Architect; H. A. Minton, Associate 


JUST WHAT DOES AN ARCHITECT DO 
FOR HIS CLIENT? 


HE services of a present-day archi- 
tect are commonly divided into five stages. 
These are often called the five fundamental 
functions of an architect and are described 
as follows in:a pamphlet recently issued by 
the Illinois Society of Architects: 

Pai р ВУ si COTES", 
which are really the diagnosis of the build- 
ing problem, proceed first with the careful 
questioning of the client as to that which 
he wishes to accomplish. In this study the 
architect must be sufficiently familiar with 
human desire to read between spoken words 
the unexpressed wish. 

And to these wishes he must add those 
things which his own skill and experience 
dictate as essential to the full, up-to-date 
solution of the client's problem, such as lo- 
cation of rooms to assure convenience and 
comfort, straight-line routing of materials 
in industrial buildings, ete. 

In studying these problems the architect 
must also consider site conditions, present 
and future land values, relationship to 
transportation, adjoining property condi- 
tions, public utilities, including sewerage, 
TIS, water meat, electricity, etc. 

After the plan scheme is worked out, the 
architect must then design a building dress 
that shall be a logical interpretation of the 
plan—pleasing in aspect, harmonious in 
color combination, and at a cost appropri- 
ate to character of use and neighborhood 
standards. 

The architect next prepares an approxi- 
mate estimate of cost. This is based on floor 
areas, volume and similar tentative factors. 
No accurate estimate сап be made until 
working drawings and specifications deter- 
mine actual quantities of material and labor. 

At this point the architect consults with 
the client as to whether he wishes to pro- 
ceed with the original scheme as outlined, 
or 1f it should be modified to reduce cost, 
or to increase efficiency or ornamentation. 


Should changes be desired, they are worked 
out in preliminary form and a new арргох!- 
mate estimate prepared. 

NOTE: Standard forms of agreement between the 
architect and his client provide that “Preliminary 
Studies” shall be modified and remodified by the archi- 
tect until the client's problems have been solved. Dur- 
ing this period the client may, within reason, change 
his mind as to a given project as many times as he 
desires, and without involving himself in extra ex- 
pense. This "Preliminary Study” work usually repre- 
sents about one-fifth of the architects complete service. 

2— WORKING DRAWINGS" to 
scale are now made up. In this second im- 
portant function of an architect, he pre- 
pares drawings which indicate sizes of parts, 
designation of materials, ete. 

NOTE: On this work the architect employs num- 
bers of draftsmen and engineers, and salaries and ma- 
terial expense, as well as chances of error, are 50 great 
that marked changes cannot be made except at extra 
cost to the client. Since “Working Drawings” are per- 
fected in a sort of evolutionary process, to disturb the 
regular continuity of office program very greatly in- 
creases the chances of duplications, omissions, or miscal- 
culations. [t is best for the client to make haste slowly 
on the preliminary design, then leave the “Working 
Drawings" severely alone. "Working Drawings" rep- 
resent about three-tenths of an architect’s entire service. 

ОВ SPRECIFICATIONS, ашды 
worded and covering all items of informa- 
tion not set forth in the drawings, is the 
ОООО е architect... Behore MUM E 
these specifications he must review catalogs 
of materials, inspect and test samples of 
materials and devices, interview salesmen 
and compare market prices, determine what 
is best suited for the job, and act throughout 
as the client's purchasing agent. 

NOTE: Before a building is completed and fur- 
nished ready for use 25 or more contracts are usually 
let. And as five bids are commonly required on each 
contract, 125 or more interviews are necessary. Upon 
receipt of the bids by the architect they must be opened, 
read and tabulated—a task that often involves several 
days’ work. “Specifications” commonly represent about 
one-tenth of the total work of the architect. 


t—‘SCALE AND FULL-SIZED DES 
ТАШЕВ” Of ine work are then prepared by 
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the architect. “These include all the neces- 
sary supplementary drawings required to 
enable the builder to so provide and shape 
his material that it may be placed in the 
building with minimum delay and chances 
for error. 

NOTE: In this process of detailing the architect 
considers the best methods of assembling parts to avoid 
the evil effects of shrinking and swelling, easy motion 
of moving parts, water-proof and dust-tight qualities, 
ete. In these drawings, too, he gives particular atten- 
поп to details of carved ornament, etc., which assure 
the beauty of the building. Correct details not only 
reduce cost of construction, but greatly increase the 
comtort and convenience of the building. “Details” 
represent about one-tenth of the total work of the 
architect. 

"GENERAL SUPERVISION. OF 
THE WORK” is the fifth and final step. 
This consists of drawing properly-worded 
construction contracts between the owner 
and contractor, also such inspection by the 
architect or his deputy of work in pro- 
cess to assure conformance with speci- 
fications. The architect's supervision also 
includes the careful auditing of the con- 
tractor's accounts from month to month, 18- 
suance of certificates to the owner concern- 
ing the amount due the contractor, from 
time to time, securing statements from con- 
tractors as required by Mechanics Lien 
Law, and safeguarding the interests of the 


owner in many other ways. 
NOTE: "General Supervision of Work" (not in- 
cluding the continuous service of a clerk-of-the-works). 


stories, and 59 cities have less than five such 
buildings. 

The survey reveals that there are in this 
country 4,778 buildings 10 stories or more 
in height, and of these only 577 are more 
than 20 stories high. Approximately half of 
all buildings between 10 and 20 stories and 
of those over 20 stories are located in INew 
York. In the entire Northwest from the 
Great Lakes to the Coast are nine cities hav- 
ing five or more buildings of ten stories or 
more. Seattle leads with 43 buildings; Min- 
neapolis is second with 55, Portland is third 
with 25, Milwaukee fourth with 15 and Des 
Moines is fifth with 14. 

New York has 188 buildings over 20 
stories, Chicago has 65 and Philadelphia is 
third with 22. Only six cities have 100 or 
more buildings over 10 stories high. 

There are 10 buildings in the country 
taller than 500 feet and five others are in 
the course of construction. The highest 15 
the Woolworth building, whose 792 feet has 
not been surpassed in 16 years. This mantle 
of supremacy will pass this year to the 
Chrysler building, which will rise 808 feet 
above the sidewalk, but shortly thereafter 
the Bank of Manhattan building, mounting 
to a height of 830 feet, will claim the dis- 
tinction of the loftiest building in the world. 


List of Cities With Five or More Buildings of Ten 


Stories or Over 


Bldgs. Bldgs. 
10-20 91 Stys. 
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where contracts are let on the general contract basis, Е 
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HERE are two schools of thought 
with respect to the proper method of fur- 
nishing earthquake resistance to buildings. 
One holds that buildings should be de- 
signed to be as rigid as possible; the second 
argues that more effective resistance results 
from designing the building to be flexible, 
either throughout its height or in certain 
portions only. Thus, we have those who 
would provide a definite flexibility in the 
lower portions only of the building col- 
umns. This type of construction is some- 
times termed “flexible first story” construc- 
tion. 

This paper presents the salient features 
of the rigid type of structure; a brief ex- 
position of its underlying principles of de- 
sign and its limitations; and in addition, 
points out what are believed to be the weak- 
nesses of the “flexible” construction. 

Rigidity is, after all, only a relative term, 
as far as building construction is concerned. 
In other words, no building is rigid as that 
word is to be literally interpreted; and, on 
the other hand, no building ts fully elastic. 
Nevertheless, an approximation to rigidity 
sufficient to justify the assumptions of de- 
sign against lateral forces is possible for 
buildings within certain limitations of hori- 
zontal and vertical dimensions. For all but 
exceptionally slender buildings, this height 
limit is not lower than one hundred feet. 
The upper limit is much more variable, and 


*NOTE—A paper read at the annual convention of the State Associa- 
tion of California Architects. 


more dependent upon the ratio of height to 
least lateral dimension. Perhaps one hun- 
dred and fifty feet may be placed as a ten- 
tative value. 

Probably the best known exponent of the 
“rigid construction” for earthquake resist- 
ance 15 Фи Machu Naito Of Waseda Uni: 
versity, Japan. Dr. Naito has written and 
published a treatise on the subject entitled 
"Earthquake-Resistance Construction”; or, 
as literally translated, “Earthquake- Proof 
Construction." This book has been trans- 
lated in its entirety by the Special Commit- 
(ес of the American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers on the Effect of Earthquakes on Engi- 
neering Structures, and made a part of that 
report, which was completed and submitted 
to the Society last spring. 

| believe that the following extracts from 
Шер е лес оО ао 5 treatise Will be 
of interest. 

“Along with the advance of the world 
and the progress in construction work, large 
buildings for factories, warehouses, and par- 
ticularly for office buildings, are now built. 
Although these buildings are constructed 
of timber, reinforced concrete, and struc- 
tural steel, nearly all of them are built as 
“framed structures.” Even though build- 
119$ with structural frames have been con- 
sidered to offer great resistance to earth- 
quakes, accurate and practical methods for 
their design against lateral shock have not 
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the architect. These include all the neces- 
sary supplementary drawings required to 
enable the builder to so provide and shape 
his material that it may be placed in the 
building with minimum delay and chances 


for error. 

NOTE: In this process of detailing the architect 
considers the best methods of assembling parts to avoid 
the evil effects of shrinking and swelling, easy motion 
of moving parts, water-proof and dust-tight qualities, 
etc. In these drawings, too, he gives particular atten- 
tion to details of carved ornament, etc., which assure 
the beauty of the building. Correct details not only 
reduce cost of construction, but greatly increase the 
comfort and convenience of the building. “Details” 
represent about one-tenth of the total work of the 
architect. 


DEN ERAS O PER БОЛК OP 
THE WORK” is the fifth and final step. 
This consists of drawing properly-worded 
construction contracts between the owner 
and contractor, also such inspection by the 
architect or his deputy of work in pro- 
cess to assure conformance with speci- 
fications. The architect's supervision also 
includes the careful auditing of the con- 
tractor's accounts from month to month, is- 
suance of certificates to the owner concern- 
ing the amount due the contractor, from 
time to time, securing statements from con- 
tractors as required by Mechanics Lien 
Law, and safeguarding the interests of the 
owner in many other ways. 

NOTE: "General Supervision of Work" (not in- 
cluding the continuous service of a clerk-of-the-works), 


stories, and 59 cities have less than five such 
buildings. 

The survey reveals that there are 1n this 
country 4,778 buildings 10 stories or more 
in height, and of these only 377 are more 
than 20 stories high. Approximately half of 
all buildings between 10 and 20 stories and 
of those over 20 stories are located in New 
York. In the entire Northwest from the 
Great Lakes to the Coast are nine cities hav- 
ing five or more buildings of ten stories or 
more. Seattle leads with 43 buildings; Min- 
neapolis is second with 35, Portland is third 
with 25, Milwaukee fourth with 15 and Des 
Nloines 1s fifth with 14. 

New York has 188 buildings over 20 
stories, Chicago has 65 and Philadelphia is 
third with 22. Only six cities have 100 or 
more buildings over 10 stories high. 

There are 10 buildings in the country 
taller than 500 feet and five others are in 
the course of construction. The highest is 
the Woolworth building, whose 792 feet has 
not been surpassed in 16 years. This mantle 
of supremacy will pass this year to the 
Chrysler building, which will rise 808 feet 
above the sidewalk, but shortly thereafter 
the Bank of Manhattan building, mounting 
to a height of 836 feet, will claim the dis- 
tinction of the loftiest building in the world. 


List of Cities With Five or More Buildings of Ten 


Stories or Over 
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HERE are two schools of thought 
with respect to the proper method of fur- 
nishing earthquake resistance to buildings. 
One holds that buildings should be de- 
signed to be as rigid as possible; the second 
argues that more effective resistance results 
from designing the building to be flexible, 
either throughout its height or in certain 
portions only. Thus, we have those who 
would provide a definite. flexibility in the 
lower portions onlv of the building col- 
umns. This type of construction is some- 
times termed “flexible first story” construc- 
tion. 

This paper presents the salient features 
of the rigid type of structure; a brief ex- 
position of its underlying principles of de- 
sign and its limitations; and in addition, 
points out what are believed to be the weak- 
nesses of the “flexible” construction. 

Rigidity 15, atter all, only a relative term, 
as far as building construction is concerned. 
In other words, no building is rigid as that 
word is to be literally interpreted; and, on 
the other hand, no building is fully elastic. 
Nevertheless, an approximation to rigidity 
sufhicient to justify the assumptions of de- 
sign against lateral forces is possible for 
buildings within certain limitations of hori- 
zontal and vertical dimensions. For all but 
exceptionally slender buildings, this height 
limit is not lower than one hundred feet. 
The upper limit 18 much more variable, and 


*NOTE 
tion of California Architects. 


А paper read at the annual convention of the State Associa- 


more dependent upon the ratio of height to 
least lateral dimension. Perhaps one hun- 
dred and fifty feet may be placed as a ten- 
tative value. 

Probably the best known exponent of the 
“rigid construction” for earthquake resist- 
ance is Or Рабби Saito of Waseda Umi- 
versity, Japan. Dr. Naito has written and 
published a treatise on the subject entitled 
“Earthquake- Resistance Construction”; or, 
as literally translated, “Earthquake-Proof 
Construction.” This book has been trans- 
lated in 115 entirety by the Special Commit- 
tee of the American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers on the Effect of Earthquakes on Engi- 
neering Structures, and made a part of that 
report, which was completed and submitted 
to the Society last spring. 

l believe that the following extracts from 
the preface of Dr. Naitos treatise will be 
of interest. 


“Along with the advance of the world 
and the progress in construction work, large 
buildings for factories, warehouses, and par- 
ticularly for office buildings, are now built. 
Although these buildings are constructed 
of timber, reinforced concrete, and struc- 
tural Steel nearly all о them are Dull as 
“framed structures.” Even though build- 
ings with structural frames have been con- 
sidered to offer great resistance to earth- 
quakes, accurate and practical methods for 
their design against lateral shock have not 
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been published, a matter very much to be 
regretted. During the year 1920 the writer 
applied the results of his study of this type 
of construction to the design of the Kobe 
Branch Office of Osaka Shosen Kaisha (an 
eight story steel framed building including 
basement, designed by Setsu Watanabe), 
and publicly presented a part of this work 
before a meeting of the Construction So- 
ciety in the fall of that year. Since then 
the author has applied his methods to Ше 
design of structures in several different steel 
framed or reinforced concrete types of tall 
buildings; such as the Osaka Takashimava 
Dry Goods Store (an eight story reinforced 
concrete building, including basement, de- 
signed by Shinichiro Okada) ; the Tokyo Jit- 
sugo-no-Nippon Sha,(a six story reinforced 
concrete building, including basement, de- 
signed by Koichi Sato) ; the Tokyo Kogyo 
Bank (an eight story steel framed building, 
including basement, designed Бу бези 
Watanabe); and the main ofhce building 
of Osaska Shosen Со. (a nine story re- 
inforced concrete building, including base- 
ment, designed by Setsu Watanabe). Some 
of those buildings have been completed, but 
others are still under construction. 

“Although the intensity of shock due to 
the earthquake of April 26, 1922, was only 
0.066 g. (about two feet per second per sec- 
ond) in the downtown district, the damage 
done to the new buildings in the vicinity 
of Marunouchi was very conspicuous. Par- 
ticularly the damage done to buildings con- 
structed by American methods was of 
marked degree. The American method, 
which revolutionized the Japanese con- 
struction and contracting business by 
simpleness in structure, speed in time of 
construction, and economy in cost, had weak 
as well as strong points. American methods 
affected the construction business greatly in 
both good and bad ways. The sacrifice of 
high prices paid for this. The great amount 
of money spent in the supplementary rein- 
forcing of such buildings can be said to 
have been well repaid. It is considered our 
duty to take their strong points and with 
them supplement our weaknesses so that we 
may be able to construct rigid buildings 
quickly and economically." 
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The fundamental principles of design of 
the rigid туре of construction will now be 
set forth. 

1. The building should be designed то be 
as stiff as is reasonably and economically 
possible, so that its natural period of vibra- 
tion will be much smaller than that period 
of vibration which is believed to be the 
most probable for that portion of the earth- 
quake wave known to cause the heaviest 
destruction. The generally accepted values 
of the period of a destructive earthquake 
range from a period somewhat in excess 
of one second to a period of two or three 
seconds. "Therefore, the endeavor should 
be made to design a building that will have 
a period of vibration appreciably less than 
one second. 

(a) Under the assumptions of Principle 
I, all parts of the building will simultan- 
eously have accelerations of the same sign; 
that is, in the same direction. 

II. The total lateral force acting upon 
the building will be the product of the 
weight of the building by the ratio of the 
maximum acceleration of the earthquake 
to the acceleration of gravity. Thus, if the 
total weight of the building is 1,000,000 
lbs., and the maximum acceleration of the 
earthquake is taken at three feet per second 
per second, the total lateral force of the 
earthquake on the building is 1,000,000 Ibs. 
x5 32.22201 000 55. 

III. The total lateral force of the earth- 
quake is to be distributed, in the structural 
design of the building, to the various verti- 
cal structural elements which can offer re- 
sistance to such lateral forces, in proportion 
to their relative capacities to resist such 
forces. (Such vertical resisting structural 
elements are walls, interior braced parti- 
tion walls, and interior bents formed by col- 
umns and the floor girders connecting them, 
together with such bracing as may be given 
to these structural bents.) 

IV. These various vertical resisting ele- 
ments are then to be designed to resist the 
loads that are found to come upon them. 

V. The foundations are to be designed 
to resist the additional loads brought upon 
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them by earthquake resisting structural 
bents. Special consideration is to be given 
to the columns and foundations thereof at 
the corners of the building. 

‚ VI. Symmetry of arrangement of the re- 
sisting frames is a desideratum. 

Principle ІШІ may well be examined in 
detail although its logic is almost self-evi- 
dent. Although it is as true for wind forces 
as for forces due to earthquakes, few build- 
ings have been designed in accordance 
therewith, even for wind resistance. 

The roof and floors of most buildings 
are quite stiff in a horizontal direction. 
Floors of reinforced concrete may be re- 
garded as practically rigid against a lateral 
force. What deflections they may suffer 
under the application of such lateral force 
are of an order much higher than the first. 
Therefore such a floor acted upon by a lat- 
eral force may be considered to be in ef- 
fect a rigid horizontal plate. As such floor 
moves in a horizontal direction, and assum- 
ing that there is no tendency for it to го- 
tate horizontally, every part of that floor 
moves in the same direction a uniform 
amount. Therefore, the intersection of that 
floor with every vertical structural element 
passing through the floor moves an equal 
amount in the same direction. Therefore 
every vertical structural frame ог bent re- 
sisting the lateral force is deflected the same 
amount at any one floor level. Of two verti- 
cal frames, one very stiff апа the second 
somewhat flexible, it is obvious that a much 
greater force will be required to deflect the 
stiff frame than to deflect the flexible frame 
the same amount. Expressed in another 
manner, and in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of structural mechanics, the natural 
distribution of a lateral force to a system 
of resisting structural elements will be in 
proportion to the respective rigidities of 
those structural elements. 

The theoretical application of this prin- 
ciple to a building is comparatively simple. 
It is necessary to evaluate the rigidities of 
the various structural elements. As has been 
said before, such vertical resisting elements 
consist of (1) the walls, together with their 
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structural framing, (2) Ше interior hents 
which are formed by a line of columns con- 
nected by floor girders, and (3) such lines 
of interior partition walls as may be advan- 
tageously given unusual stiffness. "Го deter- 
mine such rigidities, the re/ative deflection 
of these various types of vertical resisting 
frames must be found. Observe the use of 
the word “relative.” The determination of 
the actual deflection of one of these resist- 
ing elements is difficult, due to uncertain 
factors, such as the moduli of elasticity in 
shear and in flexure of the materials of 
which walls are composed, and the un- 
known rigidities of the various connections 
of the frame. It is reasonable to say, how- 
ever, that the errors due to these uncertain- 
ties are probably a constant for all the 
frames involved, and that consequently the 
ratios of the computed deflections of the 
various types of structural bents are ap- 
proximately correct. Dr. Naito has, in his 
text, worked out the relative deflections of 
various types of structural framed bents, 
including those which are incorporated in 
solid walls of masonry, and those which are 
incorporated in masonry walls with open- 
ings. The method which he has used to 
determine these relative deflections is that 
commonly known as the “Slope Deflection 
Method.” Both deflections due to moment 
and those due to shear, the latter being very 
important, are considered. 

Given any one building, then, the first 
step is to compute the total weight of the 
building. The next problem is the compu- 
tation of the total lateral force on the build- 
ing. This total lateral force is distributed 
to the various floors of the building in pro- 
portion to the weight of the structure above 
the respective floors. The relative deflec- 
tions of the exterior wall bents, of the in- 
terior framed bents, and of the interior 
braced partitions are then to be found. The 
total lateral force at any one floor is then 
distributed to Шезе vertical bents in pro- 
portion to their respective rigidities and 
the design of the members and the connec- 
tions of such bents made accordingly. 

From what has been said it will be ob- 
vious that the resultant of the resistance of 
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the various vertical bents should coincide 
with the resultant of the lateral force. In 
other words, the struetural resisting ele- 
ments should be symmetrically arranged 
about the center of gravity of the weight 
of the building. If this provision is not ful- 
filled there will be a tendency of the build- 
ing to rotate and certain resisting frames 
will be required to resist shears and mo- 
ments due to the tendency to rotation in 
addition to the reactions of the lateral 
forces. Buildings situated on street corners, 
and consequently having two solid rear 
walls, and two street walls, with store fronts 
in the first story thereof, are particularly 
difficult to handle on account of the ten- 
deney to rotation under lateral shock. 

From what has been said it will be ap- 
parent that the exterior walls. with their 
framing, have a very high rigidity as com- 
pared (o the interior framed bents; and 
that the walls in the average building must 
resist the greater portion of the lateral 
force. In one building quoted as an illus- 
tration by Dr. Naito, he has found that a 
“wall bent” absorbed eight times as much 
of the lateral force as did a typical interior 
bent. At the same time, it will also be ap- 
parent that the wall bents can very easily 
be given tremendous strength with but little 
increase in cost over the ordinary construc- 
tion. Also, since the interior bents can resist 
but a small portion of the lateral force, it 
will usually be found that connections but 
little stiffer than the standard connections 
will be sufficient to resist the induced 
stresses. Thus the rigid type of construc- 
tion is not only logical, but it lends itself 
to economical construction. 

The conception of the rigid type of build- 
ing as such has just been outlined, will ex- 
plain the splendid behaviour of many build- 
ings in the San Francisco and Santa Bar- 
bara earthquakes of 1906 and 1925 respec- 
tively; buildings in San Francisco like the 
Palace Hotel and the old Appraisers Build- 
ing and buildings in Santa Barbara like the 
Fugazi Bank, the Pacific Southwest Trust 
& Savings Bank and the warehouse of the 
Montecito Van and Storage Company. 
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Several buildings designed by Dr. Naito 
and others in accordance with these prin- 
ciples withstood the Tokyo earthquake 
without appreciable damage. Examples of 
such buildings are the Nippon Kogyo 
building, the Jitsugyo building, the Kabu- 
kiza (Ancient Play theatre) the J acuda 
Hozensha (Eiraku building) and the Mar- 
unouchi Central Telegraph Building. 

This paper may be concluded by point- 
ing out the weaknesses of the flexible type 
of building. I have said that every build- 
ing has a natural period of vibration of its 
own, the amount of which is dependent not 
only upon its height and lateral dimensions 
but upon the nature and strength of its 
framing. Should the earthquake wave have 
a period of vibration agreeing with that of 
the natural period of the building resonance 
must occur; and resonance, if continued but 
tor a few vibrations, will probably destroy 
the building. It is not necessary for such 
resonance that there be exact agreement be- 
tween the two periods of vibration. If such 
periods approach agreement, the effect of 
resonance will be realized. The fact must 
also be remembered that every оаа 
structure has not merely a fundamental per- 
iod of vibration but also harmonics. There- 
fore, to be sure that there 15 по MANGE Ol 
resonance between the earthquake wave and 
the building, assurance must be had that 
the period of vibration of the earthquake 
will be different not only from the funda- 
mental period of vibration of the building 
but also from its second harmonic period 
atleast. The proponents of the flexible type 
of construction argue that the danger of 
resonance rests upon the assumption that the 
earthquake wave is of simple harmonic type, 
and point out that the seismograms of earth- 
quakes clearly show that the wave asire: 
corded 15 far from being of simple harmonie 
type. While it is true that the earthquake 
wave as we know it is not of simple har- 
monic type but is one of constantly chang- 
ing periods and amplitudes, it is also true 
that there may be portions of the wave 
which have a number of swings of constant 
period. In fact, evidence seems to indicate 
that this phenomenon is realized. I have 
studied the seismogram of the east-west 
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component of the great Tokyo earthquake 
of 192. П have plotted the variation of the 
periods of the “principal portion” of this 
wave with respect to time, and І have found 
that, while there are recorded a great num- 
ber of periods of different values, there does 
occur a succession of periods of constant 
amount. With these facts in mind, I be- 
lieve that those who rest the safety of their 
design upon the assumption that there can 
be no resonance between the period of the 
earthquake amd-that of the structure are not 
on stable ground. The preceding comments 
with respect to the flexible type of construc- 
tion are general and apply with equal force 
to those buildings which are designed as 
flexible throughout their height and to those 
buildings which are rather commonly 
known as of the “flexible first story type.” 
The designer of the flexible first story build- 
ing so proportions the first story columns 
that they may withstand, without excessive 
ОМС ваа a predetermined defection 
which is assumed to be the maximum that 
can occur with an earthquake of destructive 
intensity. On the other hand, the designer 
of the rigid type of construction plans his 
building to resist an assumed maximum 
earthquake acceleration. Uncertainty exists 
with respect to both the maximum accelera- 
tion to be anticipated and the maximum 
amplitude to be expected in an earthquake 
of destructive intensity. Such values of 
earthquake accelerations as have been ad- 
vanced as representing those of destructive 
earthquakes have either been computed 
from computations from seismographic rec- 
ords or by judgment of the movement of the 
earth as recorded by displaced objects. It 
is generally recognized that the amplitudes 
as recorded by seismographs must be used 
with caution, due to the tendency of every 
seismograph to exaggerate periods, that ap- 
proach the natural period of the instrument, 
To be dependable, a seismographic record 
must have been made by an instrument 
which was properly damped. The older 
Japanese seismograms were made by instru- 
ments which were not properly damped and 
results predicated upon their use must be 
emploved with caution. И is my opinion 
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that the values of acceleration which are 
generally associated with destructive earth- 
quakes are probably much more accurate 
than the values of the amplitudes which are 
assumed to have occurred. For this reason 
I believe that the building which is de- 
signed consistently and logically as a rigid 
structure to resist a reasonable earthquake 
acceleration is a much safer structure than 
the flexible type of building which must run 
the risk of possible resonance and thus hav- 
ing to withstand amplitudes greater than 
the designer has assumed. The Carillo 
Hotel in Santa Barbara, is often mentioned 
аз an excellent example of the “flexible first 
story” type of building. Such a building 
may be comparatively safe from earth- 
quakes having a very short period of vibra- 
tion, but is in danger when subjected to os- 
cillations having periods in excess of one 
second. Santa Barbara was subjected to a 
shock of short period type, for the epicenter 
of the earthquake was near by. What would 
have happened to the Carillo Hotel had it 
been in San Francisco in April, 1906, 15 
possibly conjectural, but I believe that it 
would have collapsed. 

It remains to be said that the rigid type 
of construction is particularly applicable 
to buildings of relatively low height. When 
its methods are applied to buildings of great 
height, its efficiency is decreased. Just how 
the high office building will behave in a 
destructive carthquake can only be deter- 
mined by actual experience. We know that 
in San Francisco buildings with a height 
of about eighteen stories and whose frames 
had been consistently designed for wind 
pressure of from thirty to fifty pounds per 
square foot of superficial area, and which 
were well braced, successfully withstood 
that shock. For example, the Claus Spreck- 
els Building at the corner of Third and 
Market Streets, 18 stories in height, was 
designed for a wind pressure of 50 Ibs. per 
square foot. lt survived the earthquake 
with apparently no damage to its structural 
frame and with but minor damage to its 
walls. What would have happened to a 
building thirty-two stories in height is prob- 
lematical. 


Тя МАМИ ет VENTILATION 


in. ACOUSTICS 
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НЕ controlling апа harmonizing 
of sound waves, of the acoustical values 
of various applications of sound are at 
this time being given foremost attention by 
architects and designers. With so many var- 
ied applications, acoustics applied, becomes 
а practical service. 

There are many factors that make fot 
correct acoustics of auditoriums. Some of 
these are here enumerated: 

One of the first principles of sound move- 
ment resolves itself around the air move- 
ment. To illustrate this, let us refer to the 
simple experiment of a vacuum container 
equipped with an ordinary door bell. On 
pushing the button the bell tapper can be 
seen to vibrate but no sound is heard. Then 
air is admitted to the container, and the bell 
is heard. This shows us conclusively that 
air is necessary for sound. Air being the 
prime factor in sound, we have four facts in 
relation thereto: the direction of the air 
movement; the velocity; the quality or pur- 
itv of the air; and the distribution of the 
alr over a given area. 

The direction of the air movement influ- 
ences the direction of the sound waves. For 
instance, standing out of doors with your 
back to the wind the voice will travel fur- 
ther and clearer, and with greater velocity 
than facing against the wind. Also should 
one person stand on one side of the street 
and another on the other side, the wind 
blowing up or down the street, the sound 
will be preceptibly cut off or retarded. This 
shows us the air movement should be in the 
general direction in which we wish the 
sound to travel -namely, from the stage 
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or front of the house to the rear, or towards 
the audience. 

Should the air movement in an auditor- 
ium be across or opposite to the desired di- 
rection of the sound movement distortion 
and lack of amplification will result. 


The second point is the velocity of the 
air movement. The speed of the wind will 
indicate the velocity of the sound in that 
the greater the air velocity, the Вишнев the 
sound will travel, or the faster the time. 


In auditoriums the amplification, or time, 
may be increased by increasing the air 
movement, or speeding up the exhaust fans. 


The third point is the quality of the air, 
which determines the tone value. For in- 
stance, in the mountains the voice is very 
clear, in the city not so clear and in a poorly 
ventilated room the tones are muffled or 
flat, So it 15 apparent that an adequate 
supply of pure air is essential for good tonal 
qualities. 


The fourth point is the distribution of the 
air. As the air movement determines the 
sound movement, it is necessary that all the 
air 1n the room be kept in constant motion 
in a given general direction, so as to avoid 
dead air spots, which cause distortion of 
tone and unequal sound distribution. 

Improper ventilation gives us lack of 
amplification, or slow time, distortion of 
tone, inaudibility, unequal distribution of 
sound, and poor tonal values. 

Proper ventilation gives us correct time, 
ample amplification, correct tones, audibil- 
ity, and equal distribution of sound in all 
parts of the auditorium. 
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OFFICE BUILDING OF CARL JULES NIST, HOELY WOOD, АБО 
CARL JULES WEYL, ARCHITECT 


BIN АА ГОТ УУ STUDIO 


| „ду 
Marc WV Goodnow 


НЕ factor of efficiency in the archi- 
tectural profession applies not only to the 
skill and ability of the architect himself, 
but to the layout and conduct of his office. 
The most expert of designers may meet fail- 
ure in his efforts when confusion or dis- 
order prevail in various rooms, when there 
is a lack of convenient circulation as be- 
tween rooms, or when the necessary privacy 
for each department of the business is ab- 
sent. 

Whether the аг- 
chitect's business 
is large or small, 
good planning of 
room arrangement 
and equipment is 
sure to result in in- 
creased efficiency. 
Indeed, this factor 
may readily bring 
in more business - 
amal better busi- 
ness. An architect 
recently told the 
writer that his in- 
vestment in larger 
and more taste- 
Го decorated 
quarters had been 
returned to him 
several times over 
by reason of its 
sales effect on his 
clients. 

“їй thie 
quarters it was 
hard to maintain 
system and order, 
much less create 
an atmosphere that 
made the client 
feel that he was 
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ENTRANCE ГО OFFICE OF CARL JULES WEYL 
Carl Jules Weyl, Architect 


getting real ability or value for his money. 
Also,” he continued, “I had a great deal 
of free sketching to do in order to get 
business. The office looked as if I needed 
the money and that led people to expeet an 
expensive amount of accommodation. 

“But in these new quarters my custom- 
ers seem to be impressed with the surround- 
ings—and they expect to pay for what they 
get. They don't haggle. They also get the 
кісе iat because J Шамс done ап attrac- 
tive office for my- 
selin І сап do the 
š ЩЕ same Рог (manu 
~ а And they do not 
| — D 
+ e ask me to pre- 

p pare free plans or 
sketches for them, 
as in the old days. 
lm facu H bave 
earned a better 
class of clients 
since the change.” 

As can be seen 
in the photographs 
accompanying this 
anticle Cari Jules 
Weyl had this 
same thought in 
mind when he 
planned his archi- 
tectural offices on 
the second floor of 
the Hollywood 
Chamber of Com- 
merce building, 
which he had de- 
signed. Having 
worked in a num- 
ber of the larger 
architectural offi- 
ces of the country, 
be had зала пие лес 
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this office and abutting the end of the main 
draughting room 15 a private plan or con- 
ference room into which the client may be 
taken to inspect his own plans or work with- 
out interfering in the least with the routine 
of the draughting room. The two rooms are 
separated by a glass partition and a door, 
giving free access to either room when oc- 
casion demands. 
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OFFICE OF CARI. JULES WEYL, 
Carl Jules Weyl, 


many ideas as to layout and room arrange- 
ment which he adapted to his own purpose, 
with results that have more than paid for 
the financial outlay. 


The purpose here was twofold: First, to 
offer the сПеш an attractive atmosphere 
that would raise the architect in his estima- 
tion, and at the same time provide both 
comfort апа convenience іп conference ог 
inspection of his work. Second, to carry on 
the office routine under the most favorable 
conditions, undisturbed by any distracting 
influences. Both ends have been admirably 
served by an arrangement of rooms that, 
while completely separating the business 
from the production department, also per- 
mits their intimate contact, when that is de- 
sirable. 


Leading from the left of the reception 
room is a short hall connecting that room 
with Mr. Weyts private office. Adjoining 


HOLLYWOOD 
Architect 


The draughting room, which is 16 feet 
wide, has been placed to receive its lighting 
from the north. Individual tables stand alt 
right angles to the windows, with a passage 
way between the end of the table and a line 
of cupboards along the inside wall. Covers 
are provided for the tables, so that after 
the day's work all tools are placed in their 
proper drawers or on hooks and the room 
is tidy for the next day. 

The planning of the inside wall equip- 
ment of the draughting room offers ап effi- 
cient method of storage for all kinds of ma- 
terial, as well as a convenient rest for plans, 
books and other reference items or tools 
during the day. The lower compartment, 
with doors, under the waist-high shelf, 
composed of a series of shallow sliding 
drawers 1n which plans, sketches and other 
flat pieces are stored. Above the main shelf 
15 a series of closed-in cupboards, shelf- 
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CARL JULES WEYL, ARCHITECT 
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RECEPTION HALL, OFFICE OF CARL JULES WEYL, HOLLYWOOD 
Carl Jules Weyl, Architect 


PRIVATE OFFICE OF CARL JULES WEYL, HOLLYWOOD 
Carl Jules Weyl, Architect 
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lined, for the reception of books, maga- 
zines and other articles in current daily use. 
Along the ceiling is a row of deep cup- 
boards containing books, magazines, plans 
and other materials not in current use but 
close at hand for ready reference. Thear 
rangement makes it possible to contain all 
the necessary paraphernalia for the conduct 
of a draughting room almost at arm’s reach, 
and yet to protect it from dust and the dis- 
order that would prevail if it were not shut 
away by doors. As many as eight draughts- 
men work in this room without confusion or 
interference with each other. 


To the right of the reception room is pro- 
vided a small room with table, chair and 
cupboards for blueprints and specifications, 
which serves the contractor or subcontract- 
or and the draughtsmen in charge of the 
job in much the same way as the private 
conference room serves the architect and 
his client. This room is entered from the 
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outer office through a half-door with shelf 
or table top. It is also reached through a 
door from the draughting room. These 
quarters insure the seclusion that make for 
rapid, concentrated handling of the day's 
work. 

The reception room and private office 
are done in a definite Mediterranean note, 
with gothic arches; wide plank floors; 
wrought iron grilles, fences and gates; 
heavy carved chests and leather seated 


DRAFTING КООМ, OFFICE OF CARL JULES WEYL, HOLLYWOOD 
Carl Jules Weyl, Architect 
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chairs. Though the quarters may be said to 

be only moderate in size, their decoration 

and furnishing radiate an atmosphere that 
И ORICA, OUT 

The office layout of Carl Jules Weyl, architect, 

of Los Angeles, is arranged in such a manner that 


there is direct communication from the private office 


of the architect to the designing room and to the 
drafting room. There is also convenient access from | 
the drafting room to the specifications and contrac- | 
tor's room and tó the desk of the secretary. 

The designing and drafting rooms are so located 
that the northern exposure gives them the most de- 
sirable light. These rooms are [6’-0” wide, allow- 
ing only one drafting table of 3'-6" wide and 6'-0" 
long. A trough extends the entire length of the 
drafting room at table height. This is used for 
drafting tools and accessories, thus enabling the 
draftsmen to use their tables only for their drawings 


Be- 


tween this shelf and the table there is a distance of 


and as a result, keeping the drawings clean. 


2'-0" which allows the men to walk around their 
table. 

Between the end of the table and the cabinets, | 
which run the entire length of the drafting room, | 
a passage of 4-07 allows one to pull out the draw- 


ers, and have ample space to pass by. These cabi- | 
nets mentioned above comprise the following: One | 
4'-0" deep and 3-6" high, forming a counter and 
used as a reference table; above this, another cabinet | 
14” deep against the wall and used for such draft- | 
ing room references as catalogues, samples, and 
books; then, above this, nest to. the ceiling is a 


continuous locker space used for filing finished work. 


THE DESIGN 

In making this office of Spanish design, it was 
the intention of the architect to create the same im- 
pression on those who enter it that one receives when 
entering the Patio court and the stairway leading 
to the office. The furniture is similar in design to 
that which one might find in the library of a private 
home. Drawings in the private office are kept in 
high chests, thus keeping in character with the rest | 
of the room. The stationery and files are kept іп 
cupboards. hidden behind large doors of solid wood | 
fitted into the wall. | 


is both business-like and artistic, and, be- 
cause of the elements of planning and sep- 
aration, they contribute in no small measure 
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to the efficiency of the principal as well 
as to that of his entire staff. 


MEDIA НЕА OF БАСТ 
IN PARKING FACILITIES 


ELIMINATION of skyscrapers, park- 
ра bans and trick traffic regulations 
are being bandied about on every side as 
solutions of the congestion wrought by the 
automobile. Eliminate the skyscraper, and 
we take a step back to the decentralization 
existing before the telephone, the railroad 
and the steamship. Put a ban on parking, 
and the use of motor cars is discouraged in 
the district with the result that people will, 
when they can, stop elsewhere. Trick traffic 
regulations, such as those prevailing in the 
New York theatrical district, succeed Іп ге- 
ducing congestion by reducing the number 
of automobiles that use the streets. 

We might as well accept the fact that 
the automobile is here to stay and that space 
must be provided for it, especially since in 
typical cities motor cars carry from twenty- 
five to seventy-five per cent of the people 
entering the central area. We cannot step 
back. We must step forward, says а writer 
in the dmerican Architect. 


The solution that is coming to be ге- 
garded as at least among the most logical, 
outside of the streets themselves, is to de- 
sign buildings that have garage space in 
them. Here, the West is far ahead of the 
Fast, possibly because there a larger portion 
of the working population use the motor 
car for transportation to work. For instance, 
the majority of class A office buildings con- 
structed in Los Angeles within the past two 
years have some sort of internal storage fa- 
cilities for automobiles. The thirty story 
Russ Building in San Francisco has two 
floors devoted to the housing of its tenants’ 
motor cars. The 22 story Medico Dental 
building (+50 Sutter street, San Francisco) 
has ten floors set aside for automobile park- 
пр. The Pure Oil Building in Chicago 
takes care of 600 cars by using the court for 
garage purposes to а height of twenty 


stories. [Please turn to Page 101] 
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ESS spectacular than forest fires, less 
spectacular even than insect pests, 15 the 
battle being waged against tree diseases 
that spread often unnoticed through the for- 
est. Their menace is appreciated by few, yet 
tree diseases are drawing increasingly upon 
America’s timber resources. 

Disease may be defined as an unbalancing 
of normal functions. This may be the result 
of insect attacks or by climatic, biological 
or soil conditions, but this article will deal 
with tree diseases as caused by fungi and 
mistletoe. The profession of forest pathol- 
ogy 1s comparable to the profession of medi- 
cine, but, in spite of advances that have 
been made, is still in its infancy. It is com- 
parable with the medical profession a cen- 
tury ago, when crude practices of disease 
control, rather than prophylactic measures 
based on exact knowledge, maintained. 
“Forest sanitation” and “forest hygiene” are 
phrases we are going to hear more and more 
as Wiser forest policies are enforced. 

As in the case of insects, many of our most 
disastrous and menacing tree diseases have 
been unwittingly imported from foreign 
lands. The United States depends largely 
upon federal and state quarantine measures 
to prevent the importation and spread of 
foreign tree diseases, but these have not been 
wholly successful. White pine blister rust, 
larch canker and chestnut blight are three 
outstanding examples, and the Dutch elm 
disease, although it has not been recognized 
in this country, presents a serious problem. 
It has caused the death of thousands of elms 
in Holland, Germany and England and is 
а constant threat to the elms of this country. 
About 7,500 fungous diseases destructive to 
trees and plants on other continents have not 
yet reached the United States, but many of 
them will arrive unless careful barriers are 
maintained. 
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Newly introduced diseases can sometimes 
be eradicated by destroying all infected 
trees and by maintaining an absolute em- 
bargo on trees from the danger zones. Ship- 
ment of timber products must often be re- 
stricted also, Chestnut blight and Dutch 
elm disease are examples of fungi that can 
be transported in lumber products for some 
time after manufacture. 

Chestnut blight was imported on young 
trees from Asia, sometime prior to 1904. It 
got beyond contro] early in the battle and 
has spread over practically the entire range 
of our American chestnut. Probably, with- 
in another generation the entire native spe- 
cies will be wiped out. While prompt detec- 
tion of the disease and ruthless destruction 
of all infected specimens might have halted 
its march, no control suitable for checking 
its spread was devised after it got under 
way. 

Inadequate safeguards were responsible 
for the importation and spread of white 
pine blister rust. Its introduction into North 
America might have been prevented had the 
Federal Plant Quarantine Act been in ef- 
fect twenty years ago. The disease is be- 
ieved to have originated in northern Asia 
and to have been brought into Europe by 
way of Russia, on young trees planted in 
botanical gardens. From Russia it has been 
tentatively traced to botancial gardens in 
European cities, such as flourished from 
1750 to 1850, sponsored by wealthy noble- 
men, physicians and rulers. Since little was 
known of fungi and their distribution, for- 
eign plants were freely introduced by ex- 
changes and conditions were ideal for 
spreading plant diseases. 

As early as 1898 blister rust was recog- 
nized at an important nursery center in Bel- 
gium that traded into Germany, France and 
other countries, including the United States. 
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It was first discovered in this country in 
1906 on white pines imported by a Mas- 
sachusetts firm. A total of about 226 lots, 
all containing infected stock, were definite- 
ly traced to one German firm. Dr. Karl von 
'Tubeuf, a professor at the University of 
Munich, warned that diseased stock was be- 
ing distributed freely throughout Germany 
by this nursery and tried unsuccessfully to 
have the plant traffic controlled. 


White pine blister rust is a fungous dis- 
ease that requires an intermediate host for 
:ts development and spread. Herein lies the 
secret of its control. The disease cannot 
spread from one pine to another, but must 
have the leaves of currant or gooseberry 
bushes as stepping stones. From infected 
pines the spores spread to currant and goose- 
berry bushes. When these intermediate hosts 
are destroyed its ravages are stemmed. On 
pines the disease evidences itself in canker 
spots along the bark—swollen patches with 
a greenish yellow discoloration about the 
edges. After about three years orange-col- 
ored blisters filled with millions of spores 
break through the canker. The spores are 
scattered on the wind for hundreds of yards 
and out of the many turned loose, a few fall 
upon the leaves of currants or gooseberries. 
The broken bark around the blister dies, but 
the fungus grows on in the live bark, pro- 
ducing new blisters each spring. “Spring 
spores” form orange-yellow spots on the un- 
der surfaces of the leaves of currants and 
gooseberries. Later these same leaves devel- 
op hair-like growths called ‘fall spores” 
which are carried back to the pines. 

Blister rust at the present time is found 
in the white pine forests of the New Eng- 
land states, in New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Michigan, Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, as well as in the western white pine 
forests of Idaho, Washington and Oregon. 
It is also found in British Columbia, On- 
tario, Quebec, Nova Scotia and Prince Ed- 
ward Island, Canada. In these forests it at- 
tacks and kills white pines of all sizes. In a 
badly infected region it is often known by 
the rust colored “flags” of diseased and dy- 
ine branches. The greatest menace of the 
white pine blister rust is to the young 
growth, but too many large trees have also 
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been killed for one to doubt its potency. 
Since the white pines represent timber re- 
sources of at least $550,000,000 and since 
it is highly desirable for artificial planting, 
the importance of controlling the rust is ap- 
parent. 

White pine stands can be protected by 
uprooting all currant and gooseberry bushes 
within infecting distance—nine hundred 
feet under average conditions. The bushes 
can be uprooted either by hand or with a 
grub hoe, but the work of eradication must 
be systematic and thorough. Crews of two 
ог more men are effective, but one or two 
careful workings of an area are essential. 
Recent studies have shown dip oil and fuel 
oil to be effective in killing off currant and 
gooseberry bushes. This is applied by men 
carrying knapsack spray pumps, similar to 
fire extinguishers. 

During the past eleven years nearly seven 
million acres of land in New England and 
New York have been made safe for white 
pine by cleaning off the currant and goose- 
berry bushes at an average cost of twenty- 
one cents an acre. 

Another unwanted immigrant is the Eu- 
ropean larch canker, a disease recently dis- 
covered in Massachusetts and Rhode Is- 
land. 1t appearance has greatly agitated for- 
est pathologists, because while it mutilates 
and kills American and European larches, 
iike other imported pests, it behaves differ- 
ently in this country. [t has gone beyond the 
larches and attacks Douglas fir and yellow 
pine, two of the most important timber trees 
of this country. Should the disease escape 
control it could spread through the larch 
forests to the great forest regions of the 
northwest, for the larches form a bridge for 
it across northern United States and Сап- 
ada to the Pacific Coast. 

Control consists of cutting down and 
burning infected trees as fast as these are 
found and a rigid quarantine prohibiting 
the movement of seedlings and timber of af- 
fected species from the two states. Scientists 
from the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture have been assigned to study the 
disease and neighboring states are being 
scoured to determine whether there are any 
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additional infections outside the known 
danger zone. 

Larch canker is similar to chestnut blight 
and is equipped to spread rapidly. It attacks 
through the bark, forming a canker which 
quickly girdles and kills small trees. Large 
ones are killed more slowly. The ugly 
growths on the trunks spoil the wood for 
timber and so weaken the trees that they 
are subject to insect attacks or snap during a 
storm or under the weight of snow. The dis- 
ease spreads from one tree to the next and 
the spores may be carried by the wind, in- 
sects, birds or small animals. Resin flowing 
from the point of the wound sometimes cov- 
ers the trunk for a distance of ten or fifteen 
feet 

A comparatively new and little known 
disease is Woodgate rust, so called because 
it was first discovered on Scotch pines at 
Woodgate, New York. This disease attacks 
only hard pines, producing knob-shaped 
swellings, or galls, on the stems and 
branches. It stunts and malforms the trees, 
eventually killing them. This fungus has no 
alternate host but spreads directly from tree 
to tree which makes control difficult and ex- 
pensive. Thus far it has been confined to 
New York State, but several of the Southern 
pines are particularly susceptible to it. This 
fact coupled with its power to spread from 
tree to tree causes some forest pathologists 
to refer to it as our most menacing pine dis- 
ease. 

Damping-off, a disease of the nursery, 
causes heavy losses in thickly sown beds of 
conifer seedlings. It is caused by a variety 
of fungi whose classification is still incom- 
plete, and is often confused with damage 
caused by wind and heat. In the latter case, 
however, the shriveled base of the stem is 
light colored and above Ше ground line 
while in damping off the stem is dark in ap- 
pearance and shows an extension of decay 
at the roots. 


Damping-off can be partially controlled 
by sowing seed less densely, by avoiding 
heavy or excessively wet soil, and by good 
ventilation in the seed bed. Fall sowing or 
very early spring sowing in northern nurs- 
eries is also recommended rather than late 
spring sowing. Some growers have found 
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that sub-soil from the forest, used as a sur- 
facing for conifer beds, acts as a preventa- 
tive. However, there are so many different 
fungi that cause the disease at different 
times and places that it is impossible to 
recommend any one treatment as generally 
effective. The large-scale grower will find 
it profitable to experiment with different 
treatments on small seed plots to determine 
for himself the best method of control and 
the proper concentration of any chemical 
disinfectant that may have been employed 
successfully elsewhere. 

Tests conducted over a period of years 
have shown solutions of sulfuric acid to be 
effective, but because of its corrosive tend- 
encies its use has sometimes had disastrous 
results. Aluminum sulfate at the rate of one- 
half ounce to a square foot has been recom- 
mended as a non-corrosive substitute. Good 
results have followed when it is applied to 
the bed at the time of seed sowing. It can be 
dissolved in water and sprinkled onto the 
soil or the powder can be scattered and 
washed in with water. The cost is reason- 
able and like sulfuric acid it helps keep 
down weeds. When neither acid or sulfate 
seem effective, formaldehyde at the rate of 
three-eighths of a fluid ounce to a square 
foot will sometimes solve the problem. This 
should be dissolved in water and applied 
ten days before sowing. Other mixtures that 
have been used successfully include com- 
pounds of mercury and Bordeaux mixture. 


From the point of view of the forest path- 
ologist, mistletoe departs from its romantic 
place as a Christmas decoration, and 15 
recognized in some of the western areas as 
a forest enemy comparable only to fire. The 
mistletoes belong to the group of higher 
plants having roots, stems, green foliage and 
flowers, but as a result of their parasitic life 
they have scarcely any root system, depend- 
ing for food and moisture upon their host, 
which they gradually kill. They grow upon 
broad leafed trees as well as pines and are 
common over all the southern forests, from 
east to west. They are particularly destruc- 
tive among the pines. "Witches! brooms” in 
pines are often caused by mistletoe. 

Fortunately the death of the host tree also 
causes the death of the parasitic mistletoe. 
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This indicates that cutting of mistletoe in- 
fected trees may prove a practicable method 
of control. Trees along highways and on 
private properties may be helped by prun- 
ing the infected limbs. 

Leaf and twig blights caused by different 
fungi result in injury to several broad 
leaved trees. Infection is usually indicated 
by a blotch on the leaf running along the 
principal veins. The sycamore shows the 
disease by dead and dying leaves and twig 
tips early in the spring, when the tree buds. 
A badly infected tree looks as if it had been 
scorched. In wet weather the undersides of 
the leaves will be found covered with cream 
colored spots about the size of a pinhead. 
These contain spores. When the leaves of 
the tree fall, additional spores develop, ma- 
turing in the spring. It is not known which 
set of spores cause the infection of new 
leaves. Usually the tree is able to put out an 
entire new crop of leaves late in the sum- 
mer, but repeated defoliations stunt it and 
sometimes kill it. 

With a little care, infected trees can be 
cured and saved. All the leaves should be 
raked up from beneath the tree and all dead 
or cankered twigs should be pruned. Leaves 
and twigs alike should be burned. The con- 
trol efforts will be more effective if the tree 
is sprayed with Bordeaux mixture in the 
spring before the buds burst and again 
about a week later. A rainy season will en- 
courage the development of spores, so a 
third and fourth application should be 
made at intervals of two weeks. The foliage 
should be completely drenched. This treat- 
ment will apply to many other leaf diseases 
on broad leafed trees. 

The diseases considered in this article 
have been those of leaves and bark, but no 
less important are those that penetrate the 
trunk and those that attack the roots. Shelf- 
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like fruiting bodies on tree trunks, and “toad 
stools” at the base of trees are often evidence 
of wood destroying mycelia at work beneath 
the bark, They аге the cause of what the 
lumberman often calls “heart rot” and “red 
rot’ in sawlogs. Once they attack the trees 
little can be done to control them, so the 
best way is to keep the trees in the woods 
growing as naturally and healthily as possi- 
ble. Often fire is the forerunner of these 
fungus attacks. Had the tree been able to 
stand unharmed there would have been no 
opening in the bark for the fungus spore to 
enter. Moreover, the burning of the soil 
cover may reduce the capacity of the tree 
to resist attacks of these parasitic fungi. 
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Any solution of the traffic problem, to be 
a rea] solution, must tend to bring people 
into a locality—not keep them out. © '.1у so 
can business in such localities have tı. > most 
favorable opportunities for growth. 

In the solution discussed, the architect 
must take the lead. He is the designer, the 
man who can bring beauty and utility to- 
gether. His suggestions as to how garage 
facilities can be incorporated in an office 
building may well turn what otherwise 
would be a difficult structure to rent into 
one for which there is a waiting list. 

As an example, take the Chrysler Build- 
ing, the Lincoln Building, the Daily News 
Building—all incompleted skyscrapers 
within a stone's throw of each other in New 
York City’s congested section. If one build- 
ing had garage facilities, would it rent more 
easily than the others? Ask the tenant. He 
knows. 
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RCHITECTS who make a special- 
ty of designing houses of the better type 
have long been confronted with the prob- 
lem of using for their floor joists a material 
that would eliminate shrinkage, one of the 
most destructive agents encountered іп resi- 
dence construction, and yet keep their costs 
within a minimum increase over that of 
wood joists which are now commonly used 
and in which shrinkage and its attendent 
destruction is inevitable. 

In designing a residence for N. F. Bald- 
occhi, in Sea Cliff avenue, San Francisco, 
the architects, Messrs. Bertz, Winter and 
Maury, devoted considerable time and 
study to this problem and finally adopted 
lor their floor framing, a series of plate 
girder joists, which would eliminate all 
possibility of shrinkage. 

While the use of steel joists in floor con- 
struction is a practice of long standing, this 
use has heretofore been confined to struc- 
tures of the commercial type, such as hotels, 
office buildings, apartment houses and 
schools, the thought being prevalent in the 
minds of architects that the cost of this ma- 
terial for residence construction was рго- 
hibitive. 

Once plate girder joists were decided 
upon for the Baldocchi house, the question 
of design was given special attention. A 
study of the accompanying floor plan will 
show that this residence is not of the ordi- 


*NOTE: Mr. Fraser, Assoc. M. Am. C. E., is Branch Manager of the 
Genfire Steel Company, San Francisco. 
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nary type of architecture, very few of the 
rooms, there being eighteen in all, are typi- 
cal and the necessity of supporting upon 
the floor framing an unusual number of 
bearing partitions was paramount. This 
condition was quickly solved after an in- 
vestigation of the load carrying capacity of 
plate girder joists showed that a shal- 
low depth joist, 7 inches in fact, would carry 
all the required superimposed loads. In 
their design, Messrs. Bertz, Winters and 
Maury, called for a wood sub-floor and ап 
oak finished floor supported on wood screeds 
bolted to the joists. The top and bottom 
flanges of plate girder joists being made of 
hot rolled sections, lend themselves to this 
type of construction and insure a rigid base 
for the screeds and finished floor. The joists 
were spaced 15 inches c. to c., anchored at 
the ends to the supporting structural mem- 
bers by means of bolts and beam clips and 
securely bridged every six feet with 14- 
guage galvanized wire bridging. A further 
tie was secured by anchoring to the outside 
walls all joists running parallel to them. 
Shrinkage in the floor framing of a resi- 
dence is not only a concern of the architect 
and owner, but so completely affects the 
component parts of the building and plays 
havoc with the finished work of the struc- 
ture, ruining the most carefully plastered 
walls, cracking and pulling finished trim 
and racking window installations, that a 
solution of this problem is of keen interest 
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to all building trades interested in resi- 
dence construction. 


An item of prime consideration, not only 
in this but in all structures, is, of course, the 
initial cost and maintainence. An estimate 
of the architect’s design, which was in strict 
conformity with engineering practice, 
showed that 20 tons of plate girder joists 
would be necessary for these floors. The 
specifications placed the burden of their 


RESIDENCE FOR N. Е. BALDOCCH], 
Bertz, Winter & Maury, 


correct installation upon the manufacturer. 
This included all the necessary accessories, 
consisting of bridging for the joists, bolts 
and beam chps for connecting same with 
the supporting structural framing, screed 
anchorage and bolts for attaching screeds 
to the top flanges of the joists. The manu- 
facturer's contract, including all necesary 
fabrication and erection of the above mate- 
rial, was of an amount that was acceptable 
to the architect when compared with the 
cost and installation of wooden joists. The 
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actual increase in the cost of these joists 
over that of wood joists was in the archi- 
tect’s opinion a negligible one considering 
the certainty of eliminating shrinkage in 
these floors and the attendant expense of 
maintainencce. 

The writer, who supervised the erection 
of the steel joists, made an inspection of the 
floors after the finished floor was in place 
and one of the features that this inspection 
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developed which coincided with the find- 
ings of the architect, who made a separate 
inspection, was the complete absence of vi- 
bration of any sort in any part of the build- 
ing. The rigidity of these floors was really 
beyond the expectations of both the writer 
and the architect. This is of particular in- 
terest when it 18 known that in certain parts 
of this building the supporting joists were 
used in cantilever form, so designed to carry 
the specified live load and also the dead 
load of the wall construction. 
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TYPICAL FLOOR CONSTRUCTION USED THROUGHOUT RESIDENCE OF N. Е. BALDOCCHI 


The ease and rapidity with which the plans and all bolt holes and connections be- 
joists were erected deserves mentioning. Ing definitely shown, the shop fabrication 
Each joist being detailed on the architects developed into an easy problem. A floor 
plan and shop detail was 


furnished the Mortensen 
puc en Construction Company, 


which furnished the main 
structural members and 
the accuracy with which 
this organization laid out 
its work was such that 
all joists were placed in 
their respective positions 
without the necessity of 
any field cutting or 
punching. The general 
contractor was William 
Martin. 'The plate girder 
joists were manufactured 
by the Genfire Steei 
Company of California. 
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RELATIONS of ENGINEER to ARCHITECT 


O much has been written and said 
about the engineer's relation to the archi- 
tect, mostly partisan and propaganda writ- 
ten from the point of view of either engi- 
neer or architect, that no attempt will be 
made here to review all phases of the sub- 
ject. We may be content with touching the 
high spots only, realizing the liability to a 
mixture of good and bad in any of the meth- 
ods proposed. The very fact that there has 
been so much discussion pro and con in the 
past should serve to indicate that there 15 as 
yet no hard and fast rule governing all cases. 

It should be no task to make out a strong 
case for either engineer or architect. Much 
depends upon the personalities of those in- 
volved—-engineer, owner or architect, the 
class of work, and the particular job in 
mind. Some engineers would prefer to deal 
direct with the owner, others with the arch- 
itect, and each of these possibly would have 
preference in some cases to the contrary. 

The principal argument advanced for 
having the engineer under the control 
of the architect 15 that the оуупег 15 thereby 
relieved of a great deal of responsibility 
and has only the one party to deal with who 
is responsible for the full completion and 
co-ordination of the several branches of the 
work. However, the owner, by not coming 
into direct contact with the equipment work, 
has no assurance of what he is getting or 
that this branch of the work is receiving 
proper consideration. He may hear less of 
disputes and the work may suffer accord- 
ingly, differences which practically cease 
to exist when it 1$ understood that the own- 
er will act final judge and give cach а 
fair hearing. 

The owner has appropriated a certain 
sum of money for the entire building pro- 
ject and should act as judge for the proper 
apportionment of this money to each trade. 
It may be confusing to some owners to de- 
cide rival claims, but most men of means 
have had experience and realize, in a gen- 


eral way, the character of the service given 
and the grade of equipment ordinarily 
used in a building of the proposed type. 
Owners, as a rule, are capable of perceiving 
logic, and engineers with sufficient ability 
should have no trouble in convincing an 
owner as to the truth of their arguments. 
More often the owner, having по preju- 
dices, 1s easier convinced. 

The engineer may have no more respon- 
sibility under this arrangement than he does 
when under control of the architect, for the 
latter, in case of trouble, 15 apt to shift the 
whole responsibility for the engineering on 
the engineer’s shoulders. Of course where 
the owner is a corporation, the engineer 
may find it better to work for the architect, 
for the corporation may contain interested 
or opinionated individuals with axes to 
grind on theories, types of systems and pro- 
ducts to use. It all goes back to the individ- 
ual, as previously stated. 

There is no working agreement between 
engineers and architects whereby each 
might be confined to their own particular 
field with better economic results to all. 
Co-operation in the minds of many means 
only a friendly interest and avoidance of 
conflict whenever the interests of the two 
parties concerned are identical. Self-pres- 
ervation compels the architectural view- 
point to subordinate economy and utility in 
engineering to the finer points of beauty 
and arrangement of the building. The re- 
sult 15 that the engineering essentials often 
suffer and have their usefulness impaired, 
and, in a great many cases, without the 
architect appreciating this fact. 

Perhaps an interior decorator should not 
work apart from the direction of the archi- 
tect, else the decorator might spoil the ef- 
fect of marble and tile by his color scheme. 
Harmonious effects of the two artists are 
required and one must conform to the other 
but the case of the engineer is different, 
though it goes without saying that the engi- 
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neer should co-ordinate his equipment with 
the building which the architect designs. 
Unfortunately, this requirement often de- 
velops a difference between engineer and 
architect as to how far utility should be sub- 
ordinated to beauty. 

Гог example, to the mind of the engineer 
the class of building may not be marred by 
the placing of runouts to radiators at the 
ceiling. In the opinion of the architect these 
should be concealed, yet when concealed 
there is often very little room for installa- 
tion or expansion and the chances of trouble 
due to careless workmanship in tight places, 
is great unless extreme vigilance in super- 
vision is exercised. How far should one give 
way to others in cases of this kind? Does the 
сп ишсе have his wavs Не does not. 
Who takes the responsibility of failure? 
Foolish question, the engineer, of course. 

Some architects who uphold the rules of 
their own profession by maintaining their 
fee do not hestitate to cut the engineer's fee, 
thus placing at an unfair advantage the 
other architect who, selecting the best of 
engineering talent, 0 neither cut his own 
fee nor that of the engineer. Again, though 
an architect 1s entitled to some percentage 
of the cost of mechanical equipment for co- 
relating architectural and engineering plans 
and specifications and for other duties 
familiar to all of us, he is not always entitled 
to the higher percentages which he asks of 
the owner. The architect е demand for extra 
large fees on the cost of mechanical equip- 
ment has sometimes resulted in the owner 
separating the architectural and engineer- 
ing work, paying to the architect and engi- 
neer a full fee on the work of each. 

Some engineers contend that the construc- 
tion of a building i is mainly an engineering 
problem and should be in the hands of an 
engineer who should retain an architect to 
add to the structure the desired touches of 
beauty. 

Coming to the question of engineers work- 
ing in the office of the arcimtect, itis a fact 
that a vast amount of architectural work is 
required to warrant the maintenance of an 
engineering department. The volume of 
work in one office however, is not, as a rule, 
sufficient to maintain expensive and high- 
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grade talent. Engineers temporarily taken 
on during the rush receive no attention and 
are left to their own devices, for the office 
is too busy at such times. Аз a consequence, 
the office has no settled policy or established 
in engineering design. 

Where an achitect maintains an engi- 
neering department it is not unusual to find 
engineering requirements subordinated to 
the architectural requirements of the chiei 
designer who may be temperamental to thc 
extreme and one so directly in his power as 
those within the same office is too near 
home. The unfortunate engineer in this 
predicament has less chance of influencing 
the chief designer than if he came from the 
office of some consulting engineer which 
the architect might otherwise retain. 


If anything, it would be reasonable to ex- 
pect that the architect, in order to maintain 
his engineering department, should also 
take in engineering work for buildings on 
which he docs not act in the capacity of 
architect. This is just another way of prov- 
ing that the reverse should be the case; that 
is, the engineer should maintain an archi- 
tectural department for beautifying the 
building which he also equips and through 
this department do architectural work upon 
buildings with which he has no connection 
as engineer. 

Architecture is an art developed through 
the centuries, compared to which the me- 
chanical services of buildings is in its in- 
fancy. This accounts for the predominance 
of the architect, but building equipment, 
now and for some time, has been developed 
to the point where the engineering require- 
ments of buildings should be determined 
entirely by the engineer and without the re- 
straining hand of the architect. 

At the present time the engineering re- 
quirements of buildings, where not designed 
by the owners’ engineering department, or 
by the builder or sales engineer for the 
Architect o HET, JS usually done by the 
consulting engineer, under the control of 
the architect. There is no doubt that such 
work is done satisfactorily in a great num- 
ber of cases and that a number of engineers 
seem content to work this way or else are 
indifferent to the situation. 
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Fa CONTEMPORARY says the Prorege of Arcopia in the fanciful tale by Henry 
95 B. Fuller, the graceful writer, who has so recently departed from among us, “15 

Aone who presented the highest union of the practical and aesthetic, who walks 

S Ae with his feet upon the earth and his head among the clouds, and wielded all 
the forces that art might offer—the rhythm of music, the glow of painting, the rotund 
pomp of sculpture, the graceful certitudes of geometry, the clearness and directness and 
force of rigorous logic.” 

Although these are but the casual words of a character in fiction, we would prob- 
ably accept them as denoting fundamental qualifications in the architect of today as well 
as in the time of the Chevalier of Pensieri-Vani who furnished the title for Mr. Fuller’s 
story. We might even go back still further into the past to the time of Imperial Rome 
when the building construction then undertaken would appear to particularly demand 
that architecture be considered in a comprehensive manner, including its practical 
phases. “One who professes himself an architect,” said our old friend Vitruvius, speak- 
ing in the days of Augustus Caesar, “should be both naturally gifted and amenable to in- 
struction. Let him be educated, skillful with the pencil, instructed in geometry, know 
much history, have followed the philosophers with attention, understand music, have 
some knowledge of medicine, know the opinions of the jurists, and be acquainted with 
astronomy and the theory of the heavens.” 
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[3g V ENN these fundamental principles named by Vitruvius would appear to find a place 
By in the equipment of the architect of today. Architectural composition requires rhythm 
as in music, plans for housing demand that consideration be given to the public health 
or sanitation, which may be considered as one with practice of medicine, legal rights in- 
volve the opinions of the jurists and for the theory of the heavens, we have orientation 
as affecting sunlight. Today, as always, we should recognize that in the architect we must 
have “the union of the practical and aesthetic” that no work of architecture is possible 
unless based on practical considerations, and that there is no architecture without aes- 
thetic expression. In maintaining “the practical and aesthetic” however, in their proper 
relations, there seems to be need for “clearness and directness of rigorous logic” to keep 
the architect in his true position and the public from classifying him as a visionary artist 
or a merely utilitarian constructor. 

While the architect is called upon continually to defend his position as a practical 
man, he cannot ignore the fact that his profession is one of the major fine arts. All of 
these major fine arts—architecture, painting, sculpture, music and poetry—have a prac- 
tical and scientific basis; painting in the basic suggestions from natural facts, music and 
poetry founded on rhythm and harmony. Architecture on its practical side has so many 
complex factors with which to contend that it becomes hard for the aesthetic to hold its 
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true position, and for the architect to maintain his standing as the artist and at the same 
time that of a practical planner, constructor and generally level-headed man of affairs. 
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АНАТ this dissertation is really leading up to is a consideration of how an architect 
і сап ог should practice his comprehensive e and confusing profession; for it 1s a pro- 
fession, whatever individual practitioners may attempt to do to it. Being a profession 
would it not be worth while for it to collaborate with other professions, in trying to up- 
hold and coordinate the professional spirit? It collaborates with the artist and the crafts- 
man in attempting to secure a coordination in aesthetics and the contractor and engineer 
in more practical contacts, why not with other professions, such as law and medicine, in 
trying to get a.clear concept of professionalism and uniform methods of professional 
procedure? 

Some vears ago a group of high-minded architects, doctors, lawyers and other pro- 
fessional men, made an effort to do this through an organization created largely for this 
purpose. It was an "Association of Professional Men's Clubs" made up of Chapters in 
various cities, somewhat analagous to the American Institute of Architects. The altruism 
of such an organization is difficult to translate into practical accomplishment, but in 
suggesting and attempting to establish a common ground of professionalism, we be- 
lieve that much good was accomplished and a reference to the professional idea given 
on the outside cover of the published proceedings of the Second Annual Convention 
might well supplement our statement of the architect's equipment. This was called the 
"Paradox of Professionalism” and was substantially as follows: ‘The professional man 
is an amateur. He does his work because he loves it. He does it well because he cares 
about it enough to give it all his attention and all his devotion. But he also loves his work 
because he believes that through it he may serve the best interests of his fellow men, and 
he loves them with a deep sincerity that is the dominating motive of his life." 


# ж ж 


А LTHOUGH pitched in a high altruistic key, is not this basically true of the archi- 
PSS) tect? The main aim of the architect, as well as of any other professional man, is 
service. He sells nothing else, and his service of course should be disinterestedly in the 
interest of the client whatever compensation the architect may receive or hope to receive 
therefor. The architect's service, in one respect at least, appears to be differently consid- 
ered from that of the doctor or lawyer. With doctors and lawyers, the patient or client 
expects to get his disinterested service and to pay for it. The architect on the contrary 15 
expected to advise free of cost, taking a gamble on whether he can land a job and thereby 
secure some compensation. The public consequently are inclined not to consult an archi- 
tect until their minds are made up, fearing they will be committed to a program of ex- 
penditure which they neither should undertake or can afford. 

In place of the public being led to believe that the architect will be influenced by 
future conditional prospects of financial return, would it not be better by placing advice 
on more of a business basis to remove from the inquirer's mind suspicion of any antagon- 
istic interest when he seeks to determine from the architect whether a building should or 
should not be undertaken and how it should be done? To this business-like basis for pro- 
fessional service, free advice, free sketches and informal competitions are opposed, and if 
the architect would avoid such obstacles and steadfastly adhere to the main idea of dis- 
interestedly serving the public, would not many of the problems disappear, and the arch- 
itectural profession be the gainer in the end, financially as well as in dignity and in the 
satisfaction resulting from the maintainance of its true purpose? 


CIKLARILIES EL AIDIEN, В A ГА, Seattle, SVashingion: 
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EDITORIAL CHAT 


N О two buildings of the commercial 
| type, erected on the Pacific Coast in re- 


cent years, have aroused so much interest 
and brought forth so much favorable com- 
ment as the Northern Life Tower in Se- 
attle, Washington, and the Wilshire Boule- 
vard Bullock Store Building in Los Ange- 


les. Both structures, just completed, are of 
the step-back type with architecture 


strongly reflecting the modern trend. The 
Seattle building was designed by А. H. Al- 
bertson, with whom was associated Joseph 


W. Wilson and Paul Richardson. San 
Francisco architects, who have seen the 
Northern Life Tower say there is none 


more imposing or impressive west of Chi- 
cago. The Bullock building in Los Ange- 
les was designed by John and Donald Park- 
inson and this structure was the center of 
great interest during the recent Architect's 
Convention in that city. Interesting photo- 
graphs of both of these buildings are shown 
in this issue, 


N RECENT copy of the official organ 
220 of the San Francisco Olympic Club 
contained a full page half-tone picture 
of what was declared to be a model of the 
accepted drawing of the club's new build- 
ing. There were things about this picture 
not altogether pleasing from an architec- 
tural view point, and there was naturally 
considerable speculation as to why it was 
shown. It seems that the model was noth- 
ing more than a birthday cake and was 
not made with the intention of being an ac- 
curate reproduction of the architect's work. 
Naturally the architects were somewhat 
perturbed when they learned of the publi- 
cation of the model. In talking to Mr. 
Baur, one of the architects, the writer was 
assured that the final design will be a vast 
improvement over the cake-model. 
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БІ УЕКТ vear about this time the ar- 
LE chitect and draftsman has the impulse 
io design a holiday greeting card for his 
little circle of friends. To do something 
original is everyone’s ambition, vet every- 
thing under the sun seems to have been 
tried. The obvious thing to do is to ring 
some change in the true Christmas idea. 
This was attempted last year in some mod- 
ernistic designs but they were cold and pain- 
fully unsentimental. The real significance 
of the season—the celebration of our Sav- 
iour's birth, should not be overlooked. Any 
one of the circumstances attending this 
event may be appropriately used. Ше 
Three Wise Меп making their way to Beth- 
lehent, guided by the Star Ше East their 
adoration of the Christ Child, the flight 
into Egypt,—any of these is capable of 
being decoratively delineated without being 
unduly plagiaristic as to design. 


Closely associated with this idea is the 
expression of religious observance achieved 
by representation of the entrance of a 
church or of its interior with a ceremony 
going on. Candles, seven-branched candel- 
abra, and other symbolizations of churchly 
celebration may also be used to suggest this 
phase of Christmas. The Santa-Claus leg- 
end has furnished a set of Christmas s 
but a more popular notion is that of Christ- 
mas Good Cheer as indicated by suggestions 
of feasting and revelry. À rotund, mediaev- 
ally-clad page bearing a flaming boar's 
head, roast pig, or plum pudding, or per- 
chance a brimming bowl of punch or ale 
has been often used to express this concep- 
tion of the holiday, and will be used again 
as long as gustatory appreciation endures. 


The old custom of singing carols gives us 
another subject for timely picturization. А 
band of serenaders singing in the street 
under brightly lighted windows always 
makes a pleasingly seasonable scene for a 
саға апа сап be worked up ша variety Of 
ways. 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 

"Тһе Pacific Coast Chapter of the American Society 
of Landscape Architects, in conjunction with the 
sculpturers of the Pacific coast, are planning an exhibi- 
tion of Landscape Architecture and Sculpture to be 
held in the Architects” Building in Los Angeles dur- 
ing the month of January. Further details with ref- 
erence to this exhibit will be forthcoming at a later 
date, according to J. W. Gregg, Secretary of the Pa- 
cific Coast Chapter, American Society of Landscape 
Architects. 


SCHOOL ARCHITECTS NAMED 

“The Santa Cruz Board of Education has named 
the following architects to design school buildings 
which are to be built from the proceeds of a recent 
bond election: 

Mission Hill Junior High School—John J. Dono- 
van, Oakland. 

Laurel School—William H. Weeks. San Francisco 
and Oakland. 

Gault School—Alfred 1. Coffey, San Francisco. 


LOS ANGELES AIRPORT TERMINAL 

One of the largest contracts to be awarded for а 
single project in Los Angeles in recent years is an 
airport terminal and industrial building at Jefferson 
and Main streets, for the El Travia Industrial Verm- 
inal Corporation. The George A. Fuller Company 
of New York received the contract on their bid of 
$10,500,000. The plans for the various structures were 
prepared by O. R. Angelillo, 6600 Lexington avenue, 
Los Angeles. 


TWELVE STORY BUILDING 

А $2,000,000 store and office building, 

stories in height, is to be built on the south side of Wil- 

shire Boulevard, near Cochrane street, Los Angeles, 

for the Dominguez Estate Company, from plans by 

Morgan. Walls and Clements, Van Nuys building. 
Los Angeles. 


twelve 


NEWSPAPER BUILDING 
Rollin 5. Tuttle has completed plans for a two- 
story reinforced concrete newspaper building for the 
Los Gatos Mail-News. The same architect is pre- 
paring plans for a Japanese church, Watsonville. 


WIIH we ARCHITECTS 


FRAME APARTMENT HOUSE 

Albert Н. Larsen, 447 Sutter street, San Francisco, 
has completed drawings for a three story апа base- 
ment frame apartment building for Joseph Green- 
back. It is estimated to cost $60,000. The location is 
the north side of Union street, west of Steiner, San 
Francisco. 

For the same owner, Mr. Laren has complettd 
plans for a theater, store and apartment building in 
Paso Robles, estimated to cost $165,000. 


W. H. RATCLIFF BUSY 

New work іп the office of W. H. Ratcliff, Jr, 
Berkeley, includes a steel frame and concrete com- 
mercial garage at Oxford and Madison streets, foi 
the Regents of the University of California, and a 
church and Sunday school group at Virginia street 
and Scenic avenue, Berkeley, for the University Chris- 
tian Church. The latter project will cost in the neigh- 


borhood of $200,000. 


SAN LEANDRO BUILDING 
Plans have been completed by E. W. Cannon of 
Oakland for a two story steel frame and brick store 
and office building to be built on the site of the 
Estudilla house in San Leandro. There will be six 
stores and twenty-two offices. The improvements will 


cost $60,000. 


BERKELEY APARTMENT HOUSE 
Ernest Flores, architect of Oakland, has prepared 
plans for a $50,000 frame apartment house to be 
built on Blake street, Berkeley, for Clyde N. Sage. 
There will be sixty rooms divided into suites of two 
and three rooms each. 


BANK BUILDING 
Plans are being prepared in the office of Albert F. 
Roller, Crocker First National Bank building, San 
Francisco, for a one story reinforced concrete bank 
building for the Bank of America, at St. Helena, 
Napa county, California. 


SAN JOSE BUILDING 
The office of W. H. Weeks has completed plans 
for alterations and additions to the Paul 
building, San Jose, estimated cost of which is $50,- 


000. 


Masson 
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BLACK GRANITE BUILDING 

A building that will be unique in San Francisco, in 
that it will have a black granite facade, is being 
planned by Messrs. O'Brien and Peugh, to occupy 
a portion of the site of the old San Francisco Stock 
Exchange on Montgomery street, near California. The 
structure is та be two stories, mezzanine and base- 
ment and has already been leased to the Chapman- 
De Wolfe Company, stock brokers. Alongside of this 
building will be a seventeen story bank and office 
structure, now being designed by the same architects. 


COURSE IN ARCHITECTURE 

The special course in architecture and structural 
engineering, conducted by M. T. Cantell, architect 
and engineer, at the Frank Wiggins Trade School, 
Sixteenth and Olive streets, Los Angeles, for drafts- 
men and designers who contemplate taking the State 
Board of Architects’ examination for certification, is 
held Tuesday and Thursday evenings of each week. 
The course consists of the primary subjects as named 
by the State Board of Architects in the requirements 
for examination. 


ARCHITECTURAL PARTNERSHIP 
The architectural firms of C. Frank Mahon and 
Lunberg & Eckvall have joined forces and will be 
known hereafter as Lundberg, Mahon & Eckvall, 
with architectural and engineering offices in Tacoma 
and in Seattle, in the same locations as the individual 
architects have heretofore occupied. 


OAKLAND APARTMENTS 
Chester H. Treichel, American Bank building, 
Oakland, has completed plans for a three story and 
basement frame and stucco apartment building at 
13th avenue and East 36th street, Oakland, for A .C. 
Nelson. There will be twelve four and five room 
apartments. 


MARINE HOSPITAL, SAN FRANCISCO 

Plans are expected to arrive from Washington this 
month for a six story Class A marine hospital for the 
United States government. The structure is to Бе 
built in the Presidio of San Francisco, at an estimated 


cost of $1,500,000. 


DESIGNING FACTORY 
Guy L. Brown, American Bank building, Oakland, 
is completing plans for a one story steel frame factory 
to be built in Emeryville for the Standard Acetyne 
Gasoline Company. It will cost in the neighborhood 


of $10,000. 
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SAN RAFAEL APARTMENTS 

S. Heiman, architect of San Francisco, has com- 
pleted plans for a three story and basement frame and 
stucco apartment building to be erected at 5th and B 
streets, San Rafael, Marin County, California, for 
Robert Dollar. The approximate cost is $100,000. The 
building has been designed in the Italian type and 
will contain twenty-two apartments with garage and 
all modern conveniences. 


CLASS АФ EAGER 

Forrest J. DeGriffin, 226 avenue, 
Los Angeles, is preparing plans for a Class A theater, 
store and office building for Earl L. White. The lo- 
cation is the southeast corner of Magnolia boulevard 
and Hollywood Way. The auditorium will seat 2000 
and it has been leased to the West Coast Theaters, 
Inc. 


Northwestern 


BERKELEY RESIDENCES 
Plans have been completed in the office of Edwin 
L. Snyder for an English type residence in Claremont 
Pines, Berkeley, for C. N. White; also, a country 
farm house for Mrs. R. W. Croninger and a residence 
in North Cragmont for Joseph H. Jackson. 


SEATTLE SKYSCRAPER 
An eighteen story Class A apartment building is to 
be built at 9th and University avenues, for the Chan- 
cellor Apartments, Baeder, 
building, Seattle, is the architect. The improvements 


will cost $2,000,000. 


Inc. Louis Securities 


ATHLETIC CLUB BUILDING 
Plans are being prepared by Sherwood Ford, Lyon 
building, Seattle, for a class A club building at 6th 
avenue and Union street, Seattle, for the Washington 


Athletic Club. Improvements will cost $2,000,000. 


SEATTLE HOSPITAL 
Schack and Young, Central building, Seattle, are 
preparing plans for a fifteen story Class А reinforced 
concrete, stone, brick and terra cotta hospital for the 
Seattle General Hospital Association. The building 


will cost $1,500,000. 


ATHERTON COUNTRY HOUSE 
Clarence A. Tantau, architect of San Francisco, 15 
completing plans for a reinforced concrete country 
house at Atherton, San Mateo county, for Миз. Carl 
Raiss. The house will cost between $60,000 and $70,- 
000. 
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SPANISH RESIDENCE 

Grimes & Schoening, architects of San Mateo, have 
completed plans for a Spanish house in Baywood, near 
San Mateo, to cost $18,000. They have also prepared 
plans for two brick veneer houses in the same dis- 
trict for Robert Smith. This firm has two apartment 
house projects in their office, one of which is a $250,- 
000 six-story building, to be built in Baywood, and 
the other a three-story frame and stucco apartment 
building in the same district. The owner of the lattei 
is J. Steuer. 


SIX-STORY APARTMENT BUILDING 


Herman Hogrefe, 140 Greenwich street, San Fran- 
cisco, is the owner of a six-story Class C apartment 
building, with Class A garage, to be built on the 
southwest corner of California and Octavia streets, 
San Francisco, from plans by Edward E. Young. The 
building will contain one hundred and eight rooms 


and will cost $250,000. 


H. A. MINTON BUSY 
New work in the office of H. A. Minton, Under- 
wood building, San Francisco, includes а dormitory 
and refrectory building at Santa Clara College, a 
branch bank at Santa Rosa for the Bank of Italy and 
а creamery building at Watsonville for Resetar 


Brothers. 


CLASS A HOSPITAL 


Preliminary sketches have been approved for a sev- 
en story Class A hospital to be built on the northwest 
corner of Hoover street and Willowbrook avenue, Los 
Angeles, for Sylvan Lodge Hospital Association. The 
architect is William E. Flannery. 


ALAMEDA GARAGE 


А contract has been let by A. Hewettson, archi- 
tect, with offices at 526 Powell street, San Francisco, 
for the construction of a one-story and basement steel 
and brick auto sales building and garage in Alameda 
for the Dietz Motor Car Company. 


EIGHTEEN ROOM APARTMENT 
Wood, Flores and Ward, architects of Oakland, 
have completed plans for an apartment building to 
contain eighteen two and four room apartments for 


M. C. Blake. The location is Blake street and Chilton 
Way. 
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GRANTED CERTIFICATES 

At the October 29th meeting of the State Board of 
Architectural Examiners, Southern District, the fol- 
lowing were granted provisional certificates: 

Gilbert T. Lord, 4947 Marathon street, and Charles 
A. Stone, 2219 Juliet street, Los Angeles. 

The following list were granted provisional certifi- 
cates at a special meeting held October 1: 

Nathan Lindell Coleman, 1558 North Vine street, 
and Douglas Honnold, 1747 Cahuenga avenue, Los 
Angeles. 

The State Board of Examiners, Northern District, 
granted provisional certificates on October 29 as fol- 
lows: Harold F. Genss, 2249 Ward street, Berkeley, 
and Earl R. MacDonald, 194 John street, Oakland. 


APPRECIATION 
Editor THE Авсіптест AND ENGINEER, 
San Francisco: 

The members attending the Second Annual Con- 
vention of this Association passed a vote of apprecia- 
tion to the management of THE ARCHITECT AND Ех- 
GINEER for the many courtesies extended to the As- 
sociation during the past year. 

Again thanking you for the interest you have taken 
in the advancement of the Association and assuring you 
of our full co-operation in the future, I remain, 

Yours very truly, 


STATE ASSOCIATION OF CALIFORNIA 
ARCHITECTS, SOUTITERN SECTION 
Ву RICHARD С. FARRELL, Secretary-Treasurer. 


PRESIDENT NAMES DELANO 


Appointment by President Hoover of William 
Adams Delano, President of the New York Chapter 
of the American Institute of Architects, as a member 
of the National Capital Park and Planning Commis- 
sion is announced. Mr. Delano succeeds the late Mil- 
ton В. Medary of Philadelphia, former president of 
the Institute, who was named to the Commission by 


President Coolidge in 1926. 

Mr. Delano will officially represent the profession 
of architecture in the development of the Plan of 
Washington, which is actively sponsored by Secretary 
Andrew \У. Mellon of the Treasury Department, and 
for which Congress has authorized an expenditure of 
$75,000,000. 

Selection of Mr. Delano to succeed Mr. Medary 
as Chairman of the Institute’s Committee on Public 
Works was also announced by the President of the 
Institute, C. Herrick Hammond of Chicago. 
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PERSONALS 


VICTOR GALBRAITH, Stockton architect, received 
honorable mention and a cash award of $50 in the 
Common Brick Manufacturers? Association second 
common brick school building competition, which ended 
recently, His submission was a perspective and floor 
plans of the Fairchild School on Roberts Island road, 
near Stockton. 

HOWARD GILKEY, landscape architect, has been ге- 
tained by the Kern county supervisors to make a gen- 
eral plan and supervise the development of the Kern 
river park, eight miles from Bakersfield. 

CHARLES H. ALDEN, architect, has moved to 6153 
Arcade Building, Seattle, Washington. 

FREDERICK Н. Meyer, newly elected president of 
the Northern California Chapter, A. 1. A., has ге- 
turned from an enjoyable trip abroad. He was accom- 
panied by Mrs. Meyer. 

VV. K. DANIELS, deputy-chief of the Division of Ar- 
chitecture, State of California, has been granted a cer- 
tificate to practice architecture by the State Board ot 
Architectural Examiners, northern district. 

WRIGHT & GENTRY have moved from 315 Marine 
Bank Building, Long Beach, to 537 Jergens Trust 
Building, Long Beach. 

KENNETH A. GORDON has moved from 200 Е. Colo- 
rado street, Pasadena, to 175 E. Green street, Pasa- 
dena. 

P. P. Lewis has moved from 1905 Wilshire boule- 
vard to 205 Administraton Building, West Los An- 
geles. 

НАк O. Ѕехѕмітн and WALTER W. WADE have 
dissolved partnership. Mr. Sexsmith will continue the 
practice of architecture at 6036 Hollywood boulevard, 
Los Angeles. 

J. С. LONGUEVILLE has established а new office at 
1616 Chelsea Road, San Marino. 


ROBERT M. FARRINGTON has moved from 1313 
Wilshire boulevard, Beverly Hills, to 218 N. Beverly 
Drive, Beverly Hills. 


GOVERNOR MAKES APPOINTMENTS 

Governor С. С. Young has made the following ap- 
pointments on the California State Board of Archi- 
tecture: Northern District, Henry H. Gutterson of 
San Francisco and Berkeley to succeed James W. 
Plachek; James 5. Dean, Sacramento, and John J. 
Donovan, Oakland, incumbents; Southern District, 
Louis J. Gill of San Diego to succeed William H. 
Wheeler; John Parkinson and John C. Austin, Los 


Angeles, incumbents. 
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COMPETITIONS 


“The American Academy in Rome has announced 


its annual competitions for fellowships in architecture, 
landscape architecture, painting, sculpture and musical 
composition. 

‘The competitions are open to unmarried men not 
over 30 years of age who are citizens of the United 
States. The stipend of each fellowship is $1500 а 
year with an allowance of $500 for transportation to 
and from Rome and $150 to $300 for materials and 
incidental expenses. Residence and studio 
vided at the Academy, and the total estimated value 


are рго- 


of each fellowship is about $2500 a year for three 
years, with opportunity for extensive travel. 

The Grand Central Art Galleries of New York 
City will present free membership in the Galleries to 
the painter and sculptor who win the Rome prize 
and fulfill the obligations of the fellowship. 

Entries for competitions will be received until 
March first. Circular of information and application 
blanks may be obtained by addressing Roscoe Guern- 
sey, Executive Secretary, American Academy т 


Rome, 101 Park avenue, New York, N. Y. 


COLLECTIVE BID HELD ILLEGAL 


‘The proposal of the Allied Architects’ Association, 
submitted to the Board of Commissioners, District оі 
Columbia, to enter into a contract to do all of their 
architectural work for the government of the District 
of Columbia, has been disapproved by the Comptroller 
General. 

In a decision transmitted to the district commission- 
ers, the comptroller general cited the legal obstacles to 
the plan proposed. If approved, it would provide award 
of the contract to the association as a unit, instead of 
individual bids from architects for architectural work, 
he said. 

Те was also pointed out that approval of such а prop- 
osition would establish a precedent and thus open the 
way for other organizations representing manufactur- 
ers of various lines, to bid collectively instead of the 
manufacturers dealing direct with the government, 
which is the practice now followed by bidders on gov- 
ernment supplies. 

Under the law, it was explained, bidders for con- 
tracts must have open and free competition, and con- 
tracts can be awarded only to the lowest responsible 


bidder. 
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CONTRACTORS PENALIZED 

After having been fined $800 for violations of the 
law prohibiting the employment of апуопе for more 
than eight hours in a single day on public work on 
complaint of the State Labor Commissioner, Ander- 
son & Johnson, school contractors, were penalized $940 
toi the same offenses by the San Diego Board of Edu- 
ln the уизисе court only $100 of the $800 
fine was exacted, the balance of the penalty being sus- 


cation. 


pended, due to a showing by the contractors that it 
was their first public works contract and they were 
unaware of the law. This was done under the amend- 
ment to the law passed by the California Legislature 
of 1927, permitting adjustments to be made in such 
cases instead of exacting $10 a day fine for each of- 
fense arbitrarily set in the original statute. 

The S10 per day penalty was exacted by the San 
Diego Board of Education as a forteit for violation of 
the contract between the board and contractors, the 
contract calling for observance of the law as on all 
public works job. Protest was made by the contrac- 
tors through their attorney that they were being pen- 
alized twice for the same offense. On advice of the 
district attorney, however, the board assessed the full 
penalty for the 94 reported offenses, their legal ad- 
visor holding they had no power to remit or reduce 
the amount. 


THOMAS HASTINGS 

Thomas Hastings, aged 69, one of the foremost of 
American architects, died at New York October 23. 
Mr. Hastings had undergone an operation for ар- 
pendicitis, and seemed to be recovering up to a short 
time before hts death. He was a member of the firm of 
Carrere & Hastings, which designed the Ponce de 
Leon and Alcazar Hotels at St. Augustine, Fla., the 
New York public library and other notable public 
buildings. 


ARE LICENSED ARCHITECTS NOW 

At the meeting of the State Board of Architectural 
Examiners, district, Tuesday, November 
26th, the following were granted Provisional Certifi- 
cates to practice architecture in California: John Е. 
Dinwiddie, 2815 Oak Knoll, Berkeley; Guy О. 
Koepp, P. O. Box 644, Carmel; Walter C. Clifford, 
1253 Clay street, San Francisco; Edmund J. Resing, 
488 Pine street, San Francisco. 


Northern 


SAN RAFAEL SCHOOL 
Plans are being completed in the office of М. VV. 
Seaton, de Young building, San Francisco, for a con- 


crete gymnasium for the San Rafael high school, 
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PROPOSED CITY-COUNTY BUILDING, TACOMA, 
WASHINGTON 


РОИА, СИРОТА ЕО 

The Tacoma Architects, Inc., have prepared рге- 
liminary plans for a proposed new City-County build- 
ing, Tacoma. The corporation is composed of a group 
of Washington State Chapter members in Tacoma, 
organized for the purpose of securing better archi- 
tectural results in the building of public structures. 
The commendable work of this group in re-planning 


a fire alarm station is well known. 


The group of buildings proposed contains the Pub- 
lic Utilities building, for which working drawings 
are now being made, and the proposed future devel- 
opment of a group which would provide for the ulti- 
mate needs of the city and county as rheir activities 
expand and as they need to be housed in buildings less 
antiquated and more conveniently arranged. 


SLATE to SPEND MILLIONS for МЕМ 
BUILDINGS IN 1930 


ге have to thank W. K. Daniels, deputy chief of 
the Division of Architecture, state of California, 
- the following excellent description of the work 
of this important state department, 


together with 
a forecast of future construction work under its juris- 
diction: 

"A summation of the volume of work the Divis- 
ion of Architecture handles perhaps warrants a brief 
on its organization. 


crap 


Ihe Division of Architecture is a division of the 
State Department of Public Works. It consists of 

chief of division, assistant architect, deputy chief ot 
division, chief architectural draftsman and craftsmen, 
structural engineers, mechanical engineers, electrical 
engineers, estimators, specification 


civil engineers, 


Writers, superintendents of construction, accountants, 


clerks and stenographers, having a total personnel of 


85. 


“The duties of the Division are to make plans and 
specifications for all new buildings of a value in excess 
of $1,000 at the various state institutions; to let con- 
tracts for and superintend their erection, or, in case 
satisfactory contracts cannot be made, to construct the 
buildings by day labor; to care for all alterations and 
repairs to existing buildings, on the same basis where 
the amount involved is in excess of $1,000.00; to de- 
sign and install all heating, lighting, 
frigerating, 


ventilating, re- 
water supply, mechanical and electrical 
plants of every nature—whether changes, extensions, 
or original; survey grounds, lay out walks, drives, and 
roads; provide water supply, sewer and drainage sys- 
tems, requiring the design and construction of dams, 
reservolrs, pipe lines, wells, pumping plants, ditches, 
sewage treatment and disposal plants and drains. 

“Construction activities are scattered from Mount 
Shasta to San Diego, there being over 50 different 
places to care for, which fact illuminates the wide 
field of operation and magnitude of supervision not 
to mention the problem of securing necessary data, 
information, approvals, etc., before proceeding with a 
project. 

“A great many of the state institutions are small 
cities within themselves and require buildings of about 
every nature and type. When you consider the state 
hospitals for insane and narcotic addicts, prisons, col- 


leges, armories, military camps, industrial schools and 
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other institutions, the magnitude of the type of struc- 
tures and their auxiliaries demanded is apparent. 

“It is the policy of the state to erect permanent 
buildings consisting for the major part of reinforced 
concrete Brick is used to some extent 
chiefly where the design of buildings erected previ- 
ously has set a precedent. Clay tile roofs are favored 
with some slate and asbestos shingles. Some of the 


structures. 


smaller structures, such as physicians! residences, are 
materials are chosen 
that meet our requirements both as to economy and 
practicability. 

“During the year 1929 the Division of Architec- 
ture will have completed in the office a total con- 
struction $3,200,000 
170 projects of varied 
descriptions and sizes of which 80 per cent is being 
or will be constructed by the contract method. 

“T wish to call your attention to the institution 
“New State Hospital,” “Institution for 
and “Prison for First Offenders.” These 
will be new institutions and the sites have not at this 
date been selected. 


of frame construction. Building 


valuation of approximately 


representing approximately 


names 
Women,” 


“Following is a list of some of the major projects 
for which plans are being prepared and which will go 
forward early in 1930:” 


Ward building, Pacific Colony ..... ... 2-8 60.000 


Physician’s cottage, Pacific Colony - 10,000 
Long Beach Armory ...... 75,000 
Industrial building, Napa "Hospital 7,500 
Cannery at Agnew Hospital ...... 15,000 
Laundry, San Quentin Prison . 75,000 
Warehouse, San Quentin ......... . 100,000 
Kitchen and equipment, Whittier school 85,000 
General shop building, Whittier school .. 45,000 
Guard house, Veteran's Home .......... ... 16,000 
Hospital bnilding, Stockton Hospital | . 100,000 

Ward building, Narcotic hospital .... - 40,000 
Industrial shop and gymnasium, Narcotic hospital : 20,000 
Industrial building, Stockton Hospital .... . 25,000 


Ward attendants' quarters, Agnew Hospital 
Kitchen commissary and steam plant, Agnew Hospital 


Physician’s cottage, Agnew Hospital . ME 
Science and art building, Santa Barbara College 120,000 
Annex to School for ind ~- 0 
Kitchen and commissary, New State Hospital . . . 120,000 
Four ward buildings. New State Hospital . 880,000 
Steam plant, New State Hospital ...... Е Ва 85,000 
Remodel Administration building, Folsom Prison 20,000 
Quarters for Infirm Females, Patton Hospital . 42,000 
Pathelogical laboratory, Agnew Hospital . 30,000 
Annex to Girls’ Home, School for Blind 9,500 
Sewage disposal, New State Hospital ... 65,000 
Lanndry, New State Hospital . 65,000 
Attendants’ Quarters, Administration building and Superin- 
tendent's cottage, New State Hospital . 120,600 
Two barracks building, Veteran's Home . 340,000 
Water supply system, Preston School ....... 70,000 
Athletic field and house, Santa Barbara oleae 10,000 
New wings, San Francisco State College . 325,000 
Ward buildings, Mendocino Hospital ... 116,000 
Physician's cottage, Napa Hospital 10,000 
Physician's cottage, Sonoma Home 10,000 
Commissary building, Sonoma Home .... 26,000 
Service building, San Diego College . . 56,000 
Two ward buildings, Mendocino Hospital 165.000 
Guard cottages. San Quentin Prison .............. Е. 25.000 
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Sewage disposal system. Folsom Prison . 50,000 


Boiler equipment, Folsom Prison ............ 20,000 
Industrial building, Mendocino Hospital 20,000 
Physician’s cottage, Stockton Hospital . 10,000 
Laundry addition, Sonoma Home . .... 10,000 
Hospital unit, Pacific Colony  .. .. - 125,000 
Administration building, Pacific Colony . . 55.000 
Industrial shop building, Preston School 37,700 
Superintendent's cottage Preston School ... - 25,000 
Assembly hall, Chico College .. ..................... 180,000 
Gymnasium, San Jose College . 130.000 
Boys’ and girls’ dormitory and community house, School 

for the Deaf N RE ..... . 800,000 
Training School, Humboldt College . 90,000 
Annex to Boys' Dormitory, School for Blind 9,500 


Administration bldg., Institute for Women and steam plant 180,000 
Jute Mill and prison walls, San Quentin 5 100,000 


Extension dining room, San Quentin .. . 50.000 

New prison for first offenders ..... ............- 300,000 

Industrial bldg., Institute for Women, warehouse, farm 
buildings and laundry san cmo a. creas 70,000 


MAMMOTH STEEL BRIDGE PLANNED 

A bridge with towers exceeding the height of the 
Woolworth building in New York City will be con- 
structed in commemoration of the American soldiers 
who fought in France, according to D. B. Steinman, 
consulting engineer, in an address before the recent 
convention of the American Institute of Steel Con- 
struction. Dr, Steinman reviewed the past fifty years 
of bridge building, years during which steel was avail- 
able, and described some of the most massive bridge 
structures in the world. 

The Liberty bridge, across the Narrows on New 
York harbor, he said, will be +500 feet between the 
main spans and 235 feet above high water. The main 
span of the proposed bridge will be 1000 feet longer 
than the main span of the Hudson River bridge now 
building, which, in turn is twice the span of the next 
greatest bridge. 

The towers will each be 800 feet high, and the main 
cables from which the bridge is to be suspended will 
measure +8 inches in diameter, each containing +8,000 
wires, and the strength of the wire will be 240,000 
pounds per square inch. “The towers will be artistic- 
ally designed in steel and unadorned, he said, and the 
“Spirit of Steel.” Ob- 
servation platforms crown the towers, which will be 
equipped with a carillon of bells, and beacon lights. 


whole structure will express the 


RETURNS TO SAN FRANCISCO 

Stanton Willard has returned to the San Francisco 
office of Gladding, McBean & Co. to handle promo- 
tional sales of all architectural products. During the 
past year he was in charge of the decorative tile de- 
partment at the Los Angeles office of the company. 

Mr. Willard will establish a studio here to соор- 
erate with architects in the use of terra-cotta, tile, etc. 

A certified architect, Mr. Willard had eastern ех- 
perience with York & Sawyer of New York, and spent 
eleven years with Bliss & Faville, of San Francisco, so 
he is well acquainted in the profession. 
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ONCE AGAIN—DO WE BUILD FOR 
THE FUTURE? 
(The Latch String) 
“When we build, let us think of building—forever.” 
— John Ruskin, 
The sentiment is noble, but is the sense good ? 
Factory construction forty years ago was so differ- 
ent from modern standards that the old buildings are 


Only the 
twenty-five years old have 


nearly worthless. walls of apartments 


any value. Го make them 
habitable, rentable, and economically valuable the in- 
teriors must be rebuilt. Even houses, a generation old, 
are inadequate and require extensive overhauling. 
An automobile, although built to Jast a lifetime, is 
a monstrosity A ten-year-old dress 


suit, even if designed by a king’s tailor, 


in fifteen years. 
makes the 
wearer look like a character from a Dickens’ novel. 
А woman's dress is unwearable in three years. 

Look at the pictures of the gay nineties. If the fur- 
niture, bric-a-brac and clothing, shown in a sketch, 
were offered for sale at auction, the highest bid would 
be less than $10. 

What is the conclusion? 

With history warning us that change is as certain 
as the tides, is it wise to pretend that we are building 
our house for our great-grandchildren? Would such 


an attitude be foolish? 


REAL ESTATE BOND EXCHANGE WOULD 
BENEFIT BUILDING CONDITIONS 
(Bulletin, Illinois Society of Architects) 

During recent weeks there has been a general slow- 
ing up of contemplated improvements due in a very 
large measure to the impossibility of financing specu- 
lative projects. The investing public is in the stock 
market and apparently is not interested in real estate 
bonds, and of course the bankers cannot afford to 
carry real estate bonds with an interest rate from 6% 
to 612%, as their surplus funds may be also invested in 
the call loan money market or otherwise that will net 
a much larger return, as well as being invested in 
more liquid assets. 

What is urgently needed in Chicago is a real estate 
bond exchange, similar to the exchange planned for 
New York City. 
real estate investments is greater than the average re- 


At present the average net return on 


turn of even the best listed stock based upon present 
market prices. The difficulty is that real estate bonds 
are not liquid and there is no way in which these 
bonds may now be disposed of except by private sale. 
developed in New York City will 
be watched with great interest. 


'The plan being 


SOCIETY «ад CLUB MEETINGS 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA CHAPTER 

H. Roy Kelley and Harrison Clark, winners of the 
first and second prizes in the National Better Homes 
Architectural Competition, were the guests of honor 
at a joint meeting of the Southern California Chapter 
of the American Institute of Architects and the Los 
Angeles Architectural Club, held Tuesday evening, 
November 12th, at the University Club, Los Angeles. 
John Steven MeGroarty, author of the Mission Play, 
was the principal speaker and told of the achieve- 
ments and influence of the padres who designed and 
built the California missions. 

George P. Hales, president of the Los Angeles Ar- 
chitectural Club; Pierpont Davis, president of the 
Southern California Chapter, А. 1. A. and David J. 
Witmer, chairman of the judging committee, National 
Better Homes Competition, also participated in con- 
ducting the program for the evening. 


After the dinner the members and guests adjourned 
to the exhibit rooms in the Architects’ Building, where 
the exhibit of all prize-winning and honorable men- 
tion designs in the National Better Homes Architec- 
tural Competition was formally opened. 

At the business session. of the Southern California 
Chapter, А. 1. A., the nominating committee reported 
that nominations for officers for the next vear had 
been made as follows: Н. С. Chambers for president, 
Donald B. Parkinson for vice-president, H. Roy Kel- 
ley for secretary, Ralph C. Flewelling for treasurer, 
and Gordon B. Kaufmann for director for three-year 
term. 


WASHING ION STATE CHAPTER 


Washington State Chapter held its 
meeting after the summer series at the College Club, 
Seattle, Thursday evening, Octoher 3. There was a 
good attendance and after the usual social gathering 


first regular 


and dinner the meeting was called to order by Presi- 
dent Ford. The minutes of the previous mecting were 
read and approved as was also the treasurer's report, 
paving the way for reports of committees. 

Mr. Myers, in reporting for the Committee on 
Civic Design, stated that plans had been made by the 
Chapter for the architectural treatment of the water 
tower in Woodland Park and that the money for its 
construction had been appropriated. A change of city 
administration, however, had appeared to leave the 
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matter іп abeyance. Mr. Myers and Mr. Albertson 
had spent considerable time trying to get some action 
by the city, but it was apparent that in some quarters 
opposition had developed. 

Mr. Vogel, reporting for the Committee on Pub- 
licity, said that he was trying to get short hiographies 
of all members so that they would be immediately 
available for publicity purposes whenever a member 
had accomplished something that provided good copy. 
Пе also stated that Mr. Aitken had written letters to 
a large number of producers of building material, 
asking them to insert a clause in their advertising, ad- 
vising prospective owners to employ architects. 

А proposed amendment to the Constitution of the 
Chapter, changing the name of the Executive Com- 
mittee to that of Executive Board was read. 

Mr. Vogel spoke about a movement that had Беси 
initiated among local architects to confer with the 
City Building Department, urging it to require that 
application for permits be accompanied by properly 
designed construction drawings. The practice of hav- 
ing the Department supply the deficiencies in. designs 
made by the builders was contributing largely to the 
congestion in the Building Department office. On 
motion of Mr. Albertson, it was voted that this mat- 
ter he referred to the Committee оп Ordinances. 

A motion was passed directing the secretary to 
write a letter to the Armstrong Linoleum Company 
objecting to the plan of service they offered as cheap- 
ening the services of an architect. 

Mr. Gould was then introduced and presented ап 


illustrated talk on Washington and the L’Enfant 
Plan. 


WASHING TON STATE SOCIETY 

The October meeting of the Washington State So- 
ciety of Architects was held at the Hotel Gowman, 
Seattle, on the evening of October 3rd. 

Resolutions were passed favoring a low-level bet- 
terment of facilities for travel between Puget Sound 
and the portion of the State of Washington immed- 
iately east of the Cascades. 


John 5. Hudson, 


speaker of the evening. 


architect, was the principal 
He spoke upon the Cascade 
Tunnel, following which this resolution was unant- 


mously passed : 
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WHEREAS cheap and rapid transit is the most 
vital business affecting the human race, and 

Whereas the Cascade barrier seriously obstructs 
easy transportation from one section of our state to 
another, and 

In view of the fact that competition in the saving 
of time in all modes of travel is of transcendent im- 
portance, and 

Whereas this transportation factor will determine 
the destiny of the competitive ports of the Pacific 
Coast, and especially will this factor direct and con- 
trol passenger and freight traffic to and from the great 
interior, as well as from coast to coast and between 
Europe and Asia; 

ГГ 1$ NOW RESOLVED, that it is the sense of 
this association that we favor a separate and low-level 
electrically operated tunnel through the Cascade Баг- 
rier under the snow-line, situated as nearly as pos- 
sible in the center of the state and capable of uninter- 
rupted use by all forms of traffic demands, for both 
the state and the nation. 


Washington State Society of Architects 
Wm. J. Jones, President 
О. F. Nelson, Secretary. 


The November meeting took the form of a dinner 


at the Gowman Hotel on the evening of Novem- 


ber 7th. 


Le A ARCHITEC TURAL CLUB NOTES 
(Prom the Lintel) 


At the October meeting of the 
Los Angeles Architectural Club, C. 
J. Derrick said that the Engineer 
is the Architect after all. 

Richard 5. 


reels of motion pictures and thereby 


Requa showed four 


proved that the psychologist is right 
in his contention that man loves mystery. Іп his pic- 
tures of North Africa where the veiled ladies of the 
harem passed, the eager murmurs of the members 
rose to a strident clamor; evervthing was left to the 
imagination, nothing was in evidence. Later, in his 
picture of Spain, where the prevailing costume of the 
American ladies left nothing whatever to the imag- 
ination, snores were heard at frequent intervals. In 
the words of the Psalmist: “Woman, woman, they 
charm is mystery.” 


The Club wishes to thank Stanley Johnson for his 
generous contribution. Two water colors, one а ріс- 
turesque corner in old Los Angeles, the other an ar- 
chitectural subject, are now hanging in the Club of- 


fices. Members are invited to drop in and inspect 
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them, and at the same time decide on which wall they 
would like to hang some little sketch of theirs 


ж ж 


A recent visitor to our Clubrooms was J. Е. Din- 
widdie, a director of the San Francisco Architectural 
Club, (and cover designer for THE Авсштекст AND 
ENGINEER). He appeared much interested in our 
spacious (?) quarters and browsed about for some 
ие time. We asked him for news of ив own or- 
ganization and were much impressed when he told 
San 


(floors, not 


us the Francisco Club occupied three floors 


rooms)—one for recreation purposes, 
with writing desks, card tables, etc.; the basement 
containing the assembly hall for meetings and ban- 
quets, and the top floor given over to the Atelier. 
However, he consoled us by saying that what we 
lacked in space we made up for in efficiency; that 
they had no such business-like employment bureau, 
no centralized club office where information may be 
had at all times, and no man-sized publication, such 


as the “Lintel.” 


for the 
In spite of football the men have 


It looks like First Mention and medals 
Atelier this year. 
produced thirteen sketch problems and twelve analy- 
tiques and projects. Nick Brandt seems to be leading 
in the race—perhaps we have another Fuller in the 
bunch, although the results are not yet known. The 
Atelier is looking for new quarters. Any information 
will be appreciated Бу Al Sellman-Berger, Sous-mas- 
мег. The Atelier thanks Mr. George Hales for, his 
cooperation at their recent meeting. 


The summer heat isn't the only thing that remains 
with us; the quiet period in architectural offices seems 
to have continued into the fall. The Bureau does its 
best, but come on, you architects! Our records the 
past four months show that over ninety per cent of 
the calls for draftsmen received by the Bureau, are 


filled by the Bureau. 


specialized lines such as mechanical engineering, mura! 


We can supply men even in 


painting, surveying. Аз for draftsmen — we have 


them! 


President Hales 15 on the search for club members 
musically inclined. Those who can play any instru- 
ment—banjo, violin and all the rest of the list— 
please emerge from that modest obscurity and leave 
your name at the club offices or get in touch with 
George Hales. 
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ROMANCE OF PLASTER AND PLASTERING 

Authors and illustrators and poets have for years 
woven a romantic glamor about the mason, the con- 
crete worker and those brawny giants we have ad- 
mired in posters and art magazines supposed to repre- 
sent an idealized human being known as a steel erec- 
tor. But somehow or other, heretofore, the public has 
never been given the opportunity of properly apprais- 
ing the importance of the plasterer and of plaster in 
the building industry. 

However. this dereliction has now been remedied 
as indicated by a bulletin issued by the Pacific Port- 
land Cement Company, Los Angeles, Portland, Se- 
attle and San Diego. 

The Bulletin, a handsome specimen of printing, is 
appropriately titled: “A World Famous Builder 
Talks About the Importance of the Right Plaster.” 
Then it quotes excerpts from the book “Skyscrapers,” 
written by one of the world’s master builders, Col. 
W. A. Starrett, Vice President of the Starrett Bros., 
Inc., New York. Col Starrett’s tribute occupies the 
entire first page of the Bulletin. 

STEEL INDUSTRY IS PROSPEROUS 

Structural steel was never selling better in the his- 
tory of the country, declared Charles Е. Abbott, ex- 
ectutive director, in his report to the Seventh An- 
nual Convention of the American Institute of Steel 
Construction. Mr. Abbott pointed out that in 1921 
some 1,188,600 tons of structural steel were sold in 
the United States, whereas this year the tonnage will 
probably exceed 3,955,880. This growth in the busi- 
ness has resulted despite the fact that there has been 
a decline of some nine per cent in all building opera- 
tions during 1929. 

Standard specifications and more rational use of 
structural steel promoted by the Institute has in part 
effected this great change. Furthermore there has 
been a tremendous increase in bridge building and 
aggressive work is being done toward promoting the 
use of steel in hangars, residences and dams. The 
time is now ripe, he said to "rationalize output." 


CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATION 

The United States Civil Service Commission an- 
nounces an open competitive examination for Junior 
Engineer (Structural Steel апф Concrete). 

Applications for junior engineer qualified in struc- 
tural steel and concrete must be on file with the Civil 
Service Commission at Washington, D. C., not later 
than February 4, 1930. Detailed information may be 
obtained from your nearest postmaster. 
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FOX THEATER HEATING 

James A. Nelson Co, Inc, 10th and Howard 
streets, Зап Francisco, installed the heating and venti- 
lating plant in the new Fox theater, illustrated in this 
issue. This is one of the most exacting ventilating in- 
stallations to be made in a San Francisco building in 
recent years and the company is receiving much praise 
for its work. The method of ventilation is different 
than that used in most theaters in that the air comes 
in trom the ceiling and is forced out beneath the seats. 
This is known аз the down draft system, and the 
system employed is just the opposite to that custom- 
arily used. 

Another contract of considerable importance те- 
cently completed by the James A. Nelson Company, 
is the heating and ventilating of the new Capwell 
store, Oakland. This contract amounted to $175,000. 
The Nelson Company has recently been awarded a 
contract for heating and ventilating the new Shell Oil 
Building, San Francisco, at an approximate figure of 


$250,000. 


ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT, FOX THEATER 

All of the more important electrical equipment in 
the new Fox Theater, San Francisco, was supplied 
by the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, the installation being made by the Alta Electric 
Company of San Francisco, electrical contractors on 
the job. The equipment included Westinghouse motors 
for the ventilation features which are said to be the 
most elaborate to be found in any playhouse on the 
Pacific Coast. 

The lighting system, including the special effects 
produced on the stage, has heen pronounced one of 
the most unusual of its type ever installed in a the- 
ater. Through the use of a gigantic Westinghouse 
Multi-Pre-Set switchboard, all lighting effects are 
set up in advance and controlled automatically, to be 
synchronized not only with the film presentation but 
with the entire program. 


BOOK FOR ROOFING CONTRACTORS 


“Erection Data and Specifications on “Pruscon Fer- 
robord Armco Ingot Iron Roofdeck,” is the name of 
a new booklet just issued by "l'ruscon Steel Company. 
It is for the practical roofer and roofing contractor 
who handles Ferrobord roofdeck. It tells him how to 
install this metal roofdeck quickly and economically 
to give a thoroughly modern, insulated, waterproof, 
firesafe and permanent roof. 
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OIL BURNING EQUIPMENT 

E. A. Cornely, Inc., 1452 Bush street, San Fran- 
cisco, for many years prominent in selling and in- 
stalling oil burning equipment in homes, hotels and 
apartment houses, has added Enterprise fuel oil burn- 
ers to his lines. Referring to acquisition of this line 
of high grade burners, Mr. Cornely says: 

“We will be none the less active in handling Ray- 
field automatic burners, with which we have been 
prominently identified in the past, because for those 
types of installation where we have been recommend- 
ing Rayfields nothing is their equal. This change 
simply means that we will handle two burners in the 
place of one. 

“For installations where Rayfield is not adaptable 
Enterprise will enable us to supply exactly the equip- 
ment needed, and vice versa; thus at all times we 
can fill the needs of any construction or enterprise re- 
quiring oi! burning equipment and meet those needs 
with the kind of equipment which will solve the heat- 
ing problem most economically and efficiently.” 

The territory in which the Cornely company will 
act as distributors of Enterprise burners includes San 
Francisco, San Mateo and Marin Counties. 

Enterprise burners are made in San Francisco, 
where a large plant is maintained. 


DECORATIVE ART EXHIBITION 

The third decorative art exhibition sponsored Бу 
the San Francisco Society of Women Artists and the 
Women's City Club will be held at the Women's 
City Club, 465 Post street, San Francisco, in April. 
Ceramics, frescoes, furniture, textiles, screens, hand 
tooled leather, metal work, sculpture, wall decora- 
tions and wood carvings by California artists will be 
shown. Any artist desiring to exhibit a complete unit 
of decoration in an alcove must submit plans ог 
sketches to the Art Committee not later than Janu- 
ary 1, 1930. 

In order to develop additional units of decoration, 
artists are urged to collaborate with other artists who 
are working in different mediums from their own. 
Anyone desiring to supplement his exhibit in this way 
with work in another medium may receive informa- 
tion regarding the work of other artsts by communi- 
cating with Miss Rose Pauson, 2510 Jackson street, 
San Francisco. The art committee is composed of Rose 
Pauson, chairman; Anna Dodge Bailhache, Forrest 
Г. Brissey, Junius Cravens, Helen Forbes, William 
1. Garren, Marian Hartwell, Florence Richardson, 
Rudolph Schaeffer, Jacques Schnier, Walter L. Steil- 
berg and Ruth Cravath Wakefield. 
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OAKLAND ARCHITECTS HONORED 

Messrs. Miller and Warnecke, architects of Oak- 
land, received two prize awards for their East Oak- 
land High School building, in the national competi- 
tion conducted by the Common Brick Manufacturers’ 
Association of America. The double honor comprised 
the grand prize and first award in the large school 
class, open to architects who have produced school 
buildings of common brick material during the year. 
Each prize amounted to $500; a total award for the 
Oakland men of $1000. 

The contest was judged by J. Meyrick Colley of 
Louisville, Ky.; Howard Dwight Smith of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, and Link, Weber & Bowers, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. It involved plans and designs for schools of two 
classes and for a grand prize for the best production 
with consideration of the two classes. ‘The Oakland 
architects submitted their plans and photographs of 
the East Oakland High School in the class having 
cubic content of 700,000 cubic feet or more. First 
prize in the smaller brick schools class also went to 
California architects, Dean & Dean of Sacramento, 
for their handling of the Clarksburg High School. 


GOES ГО SPOKANE 

After many years in San Francisco James 5. Cole, 
vice-president of Gladding, McBean & Co., has been 
transferred to Spokane to take permanent charge of 
a plant recently acquired by this company. Mr. Cole 
entered the employ of Gladding, McBean & Co. 
twenty-one years ago, and has served at the Lincoln 
plant in Placer County and in Los Angeles as well 
as in San Francisco. He has had a distinguished part 
in extending the use of terra-cotta as a building ma- 
terial over the entire Pacific coast. The acquisition 
of the American Fire Brick Co. of Spokane led to 
Mr. Cole’s transfer to the Northwest. 


INSULATION 

Johns-Manville insulating board is described апа 
pictured in a standard size brochure just published by 
the company that has been recognized as an authority 
cn the subject of insulation for over seventy years. 
Architects will find much useful information in this 
booklet which may be had for the asking. Some of 
the interesting chapters have these headings: “Our 
Home Must be a Livable Home,” “Proper Insulation 
is a Friend to Your Furnace,” “Enjoy a Livable Cool 
House in Hot Weather,” “Uses of J.-M. Insulating 
Board,” and “Beautiful Interiors with J.-M. Insulat- 
ing Board.” 
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MANY CONTRACTORS GRANTED 
LICENSES 

Approximately 12,500 licenses have been issued un- 
der the new law providing for the registration of con- 
tractors in California, according to James Е. Collins, 
director of the Department of Professional and Vo- 
cational Standards. Letters have been sent out to all 
listed contractors who have not filed applications for 
a license, warning them to do so. 

Only about a dozen complaints against contractors 
under the new law have been filed with the registrar. 
Most of these were in connection with contracts which 
originated prior to August 14, 1929, the day on which 
the new law became effective and hence could not be 
Others did 
come within the scope or meaning of the statue. None 


considered, involved matters which not 
ot the complaints were submitted in the proper form, 
the law requiring that they be duly certified, which 
means that they shall be sworn to before a notary pub- 
lic. Persons making complaints are admonished to 
have them drawn in proper form with complete in- 
formation. The small number of complaints filed has 
surprised the registrar. Не interprets it as evidence of 
the strong moral effect of the legislation. 

Many requests for interpretation of the law have 
been received by Registrar Collins. Some of these have 
heen reterred to the state attorney general tor an opin- 
ion. In others, rulings have been made by the registrar. 
Following is the reply of the registrar to three ques- 
tions put up to him by the Orange County Builders’ 
Exchange: 

“No 1. Is is necessary for a hardwood floor finisher to 
have a contractor's license when he agrees to do the work 


for a set price per square yard, but does not hire men and 
can be discharged by the original floor contractor? 


"In this case it appears that the individual is ren- 
dering a personal service and it will be the policy of 
this office not to require a license. However, should 
this man take a contract in excess of $200, wherein he 
employed labor and became responsible for materials 
and payrolls and compensation insurance, he would be 
designated a contractor under the provisions of the 
law of this department. 


"No. 2. Are partners liable if they have a contractor's 
license and then dissolve partnership? Should this license be 
сапсеПей and both take out another license? 


“In the case of a dissolution of partnership, where 
the contractor's license is issued in the name of the 
partnership, the license would become inoperative and 
would be cancelled upon the statement of the dissolu- 
tion by the partners. It would not be legal for either 
party to use same. "here is no provision in the law 
whereby we can transfer a license. In order to use a 
partnership license it will be necessary for one of the 
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partners to have the right to operate under the name 
in which the license is issued. 

“Мо. 3. Is it necessary for a water well driller (contractor) 
to carry a contractor's license, or will he be exempt under 
Sec. 2, paragraph B? 

“This question calls for one of the border line in 
terpretaions in the law. [t would appear that so long 
as a well driller performed work as set forth in the 
exemption clause, paragraph В of Sec. 2, of the con- 
tractor’s registration law, he would not require 9 
license. It would seem, however, that legitimate oper- 
ators in this field should not stand on the technicality 
of the law, but should rather support the general in- 
tent by applying for a license.” 

Paragraph В of Sec. 2 referred to above, exempts 
“construction operations incidental to the construction 
and repair of irrigation and drainage ditches of regu- 
larly constituted irrigation districts, reclamation dis: 
tricts, or to the farming, dairying, agriculture, vitri- 
culture, horticulture or stock or poultry raising.” 

Answering an inquiry regarding apparent conflict 
of state and local license laws, the Registrar wrote: 
“Fhe state law cannot be considered to eliminate the 
necessity of contractors complying with local regula- 
tions that may be created in addition. Each recognized 
subdivision of the state of California has certain pow- 
ers, among which are the right to regulate business 
within their community within constitutional limits. 
Every contractor in California will require a state: li- 
cense under the state. Any additional regulations that 
require hin to comply therewith in the locality in 
which he works will place upon him legal obligations 
that might cause complaint for violations thereof to 
be made to the Registrar of Contractors affecting his 
state license thereby.” 

Many inquiries have been received by the Registrar 
us to whether persons building for themselves on their 
own property with the expectation of selling and not 
for personal occupancy are amenable to the law. In all 
his replies the Registrar has pointed out that it was the 
intent of the law that such builders should be licensed. 
This opinion has been reinforced by the following rul- 
ing given to the department by the state attorney gen- 
eral: 

“Tf it appears from the facts of the case before you 
that an unlicensed builder has not in good faith built 
the house for his own use, but has built it for the pur- 
pose of speculation, then we believe that your depart- 
ment should hold the builder has unlawfully engaged 
in the contracting business. 

Sou 


would be permitted to file a lien, and if so, what his 
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status would Бе before Ше court in suing upon the 
lien. Section 1667 of the Civil Code provides that a 
contract is not lawful which is contrary to an express 
provision of law. Since the contract is unlawful, it is 
our opinion that an unlicensed contractor may not 
claim the benefits of a lien afforded by Sec. 1187 of 
the Code of Civil Procedure.” 


A CENSUS OF SKYSCRAPERS 
[Continued from page 72] 

Commenting on the above statistics, prepared by the 
Thompson-Starrett Company, Charles W. Smith, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Building Owners and Мапа- 
gers Association of San Francisco, calls attention to a 
Mr. 
Smith’s letter to the Thompson-Starrett Company 


serious error in the San Francisco compilation. 


follows : 


“Our attention has been attracted to articles appearing іп 
the American City, the Literary Digest and other magazines 
quoting from your ‘Census of Skyscrapers. Іп this tabula- 
tion you state that San Francisco has 45 buildings in the 
10 to 20 story class and eight buildings of 21 stories or 
more. In another connection you make a statement that 
only six cities have 100 buildings or more over 10 stories 
high. We are not in position to judge as to the accuracy of 
your survey as regards other cities, but so far as San Fran- 
cisco is concerned it is grossly erroneous. San Francisco, by 
actual count, has 105 buildings in the 10 to 20 story class 
and eight buildings in the 21 and over group. (This latter 
group does not include a 28-story building for which the 
steel is well nigh erected.) І might make the further state- 
ment that 19 of the buildings listed in the 10 to 20 story 
group are hetween 15 and 20 stories. 
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“Your statement with reference to the six cities having 
100 or more buildings over 10 stories will have to be 
changed to seven inasmuch as San Francisco has 113 such 
buildings. 

“I would be interested to know how this survey was соп- 
ducted in San Francisco, and I would make the suggestion 
that if information was gathered from other cities in the 
same manner, it would be well to have the whole survey 
gone over to determine whether other cities may not have 
been erroneously classified. 

“In view of the fact that our city has been shown up in 
an improper light in your survey, which will undoubtedly 
receive further wide publicity, we respectfully request that 
you send out a correction to publications that have received 
the release. 

Yours very truly, 
BUILDING Owners & MANAGERS ASSN. 


(Signed) “Chas. W. Smith, 
“Executive Secretary.” 
SMALL MESH LATH 
Truscon Steel Company has published а new 


pamphlet describing small mesh diamond lath, a new 
product of Truscon. The lath is distinctive in that 
it saves plaster from waste and reduces erection costs, 
while serving as a positive reinforcement for all kinds 
of interior plastic construction. 


“BETTER BUILDINGS” 


The Clay Products Institute of California has pub- 
lished an attractive four page bulletin called “Better 
Buildings.” Its contents is of interest to those who 
would use clay products in their buildings. Norman 


W. Kelch is editor. 


p 


A NEW CONVENIENCE 
Haws Drinking Faucets for bathroom use 


HAWS SANITARY 
DRINKING FAUCET 

COMPANY BERKELEY. CAL- Usa 
do Drinking Fountains и 
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WHO'S WHO 


AMONG CONTRACTORS 


ALPHABETICAL LIST OF ADVERTISERS ON PAGE 164 


ACOUSTIC CORRECTIONS 
Johns-Manville Company, all principal Coast 
cities. 
В. Guastavino Co., represented by Albert В. 
Mann, Engineer, 417 Crocker Bldg., San 


Francisco. 
"Acousti-Celotex," Western Asbestos Mag- 
nesia Co., 25 South Park, San Francisco. 


American Hair & Felt Co., 1615 Ditman St., 
Los Angeles. 
AIR COMPRESSORS 
Dayton, sold by Simonds Machinery Co., 
816 Folsom Street, San Francisco; 520 
East 4th Street, Los Angeles. 


ACOUSTIC DEADENING 

American Hair & Felt Co., 
Los Angeles. 

ART METAL 

Federal Ornamental Iron and Bronze Co., 
{6th St., and San Bruno Ave., San Francisco, 

Michel È Pfeffer Iron Works, 1415 Harrison 
Street, San Francisco. 

ARCHITECTURAL ENCAUSTIC TILE 

Mangrum-Holbrook Co., Inc. 1235 Mission 
Street, San Francisco, 

ARCHITECTURAL BRONZE 

Elevator Supplies Company, Inc., Hoboken, 
N. J.; 186 Fifth Street, San Francisco; 
1120 S, Hope Street, Los Angeles, у 

Zouri Drawn Metals Company, Chicago 
Heights, Illinois. (Zouri Company of Cali- 
fornia, 1208 Howard St., San Francisco. 

ARCHITECTURAL TERRA COTTA 

N. Clark & Sons, 116 Natoma Street, San 
Francisco. 

Gladding, McBean & Co., 660 Market St., 
San Francisco; 621 S. Hope St., Los An- 
geles; 1500 First Ave, South, Seattle ; 454 
Everett St., Portland; [5th and Dock Sts., 
Tacoma, and 22nd and Market Sts., Oakland 

W. S. Dickey Clay Mfg. Co., San Francisco 
and Oakland. 

ASBESTOS MATERIALS 

Johns-Manville, Inc., of California, 159 Mont- 
gomery St., San Francisco, Coast Factory 
at Pittsburg, Calif. 

Western Asbestos Magnesia 
South Park, San Francisco, 

Jones Bros, Asbestos Supply Co., Inc., 500 
Second St., San Francisco, 

ASPHALT ROOFING 

El Rey Products Company, 1633 San Pedro 
St., Los Angeles; 960 Seventh St., San 
Francisco; 65 Columbia St., Seattle; 850 
E. Taylor St., Portland. 

The Paraffine Companies, Inc., San Fran- 
cisco, Oakland, Los Angeles, Portland and 
Seattle. 

AUTOMATIC THERMOSTAT CONTROLS 

Majestic Electric Appliance Company, 590 
Folsom Street, San Francisco. 

BEDS—WALL—CONCEALED, ETC. 

Marshall & Stearns Co., Phelan Bldg., San 

Francisco, 
BLACKBOARDS 

С. Е. Weber & Co., 601 Mission St., San 

Francisco, Los Angeles and Reno, Nevada. 
BOILERS 

Kewanee Boiler Co., 635 Mission St., San 
Francisco, 

Kewanee Water Supply System, Simonds 
Machinery Co., 816 Folsom St., San Fran- 
cisco, 

Consolidated Steel Corporation, 1200 N. Main 
St., Los Angeles. 

BONDS FOR CONTRACTORS 

Bonding Company of America, Kohl Bldg., 
San Francisco, 

Globe Indemnity Co., 444 California St., San 
Francisco, 

Fidelity € Casualty Co. of New York, Bal- 
four Bldg., San Francisco, 

Standard Accident Insurance Company, Cali- 
fornia Commercial Union Building, San 
Francisco, 


BRASS GOODS, CASTINGS, ETC. 
H. Mueller Manufacturing Co., 1072 Howard 
St. San Francisco. 


pe TACE, COMMON, ENAMEL, 

GLAZE 

Gladding, EM & Co. 660 Market St., 
San Francisco; 621 S. Hope St, Los An- 
geles; 1500 First Ave. South, Seattle; 454 
Everett St., Portland; 15th and Dock "Sta, 
Tacoma, and 22nd and Market Sts., Oakland. 

N. Clark & Sons, 116 Natoma Street, San 
Francisco. 

W. S. Dickey Clay Mfg. Co., 
and Oakland. 

Port Costa Brick Works, 6th and Berry Sts., 
San Francisco, 

MeNear Brick Company, Monadnock Bldg., 
San Francisco. 


1615 Ditman St., 


Company, 25 


San Francisco 


Richmond Pressed Brick Co., Sharon Bldg., 
San Francisco. Plant at Richmond, Cal. 

Canpen & Co., Sacramento; 517 Call Bldg., 
San Francisco; Builders Exchange Bldg., 
Oakland. 

BRICK AND CEMENT COATING 

The Paraffine Companies, Inc., 475 Brannan 

St., San Francisco. 
BUILT-IN FURNITURE 

Built-in Fixture Company, 2608 San Pablo 
Ave, near Dwight Way, Berkeley, апа 
Hoosier Store, Pacific Bldg., San Francisco. 

BUILDERS' HARDWARE 

“Corbin” hardware, sold by Palace Hardware 
Company, 581 Market St., San Francisco, 

Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co., Aurora, Ill.; rep- 
resented by Ewing-Lewis Company, Hun- 
ter-Dulin Bldg., San Francisco, and 408 S. 
Spring Street, Los Angeles. 

BUILDING PAPERS 

El Rey Products Company, 1633 N. San 
Pablo Street, Los Angeles; 960 Seventh 
Street, San Francisco; 65 Columbia Street, 
Seattle; 850 E. Taylor St., Portland, Ore. 

The Paraffine Companies, Іпс., бап Етап- 
cisco, Los Angeles, Portland and Seattle. 

Pacific Materials Co., 444 Market St., San 
Francisco. 

The Sisalkraft Co., 
Chicago, Ш., 55 
San Francisco, 
Co., Los Angeles. 

CARPETS AND RUGS—IMPORTED 

Kent-Costikyan, Inc., 485 Fifth Ave., New 
York City, with offices at 442 Post St., 
San Franciseo and 816 South Figueroa St., 
Los Angeles. 

CEMENT 

Atlas White, manufactured by The Atlas 
Portland Cement Company, 25 Broadway, 
New York. 

Hydro-plastic cement, manufactured by 
Southwestern Portland Cement Company, 
356 S. Spring St., Los Angeles 

Pacific Portland Cement Co., Hunter-Dulin 
Bldg., San Francisco, also Portland, Ore., 
Los Angeles and San Jose, Calif 

Santa Cruz Portland Cement Company, 
Crocker Building, San Francisco. 


CEMENT EXTERIOR WATERPROOF PAINT 

Bass-Heuter Paint Company, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle. 

The Paraffine Companies, Inc., San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, Portland and Seattle. 

CEMENT TESTS—CHEMICAL ENGINEERS 

Robert W. Hunt Co., 251 Kearny Street, San 

Francisco. 
CLAY PRODUCTS 

N. Clark Sons, 116 Natoma Street, San 
Francisco. 

Cannen & Co., Sacramento, Са!.; 517 Call 
Bldg.. San Francisco. 

W. $. Dickey Clay Mfg. Co., 
and Oakland, 

Gladding, McBean & Co., 660 Market St., 
San Francisco; 621 5, Hope St., Los Ап- 
geles; 1500 First Ave. South, Seattle; 454 
Everett St., Portland; 15th and Dock Sts., 
Tacoma, and 22nd and Market Sts., Oakland. 

United Materials Co., Sharon Blde., San 
Francisco. 

COMPOSITION ROOFING 

El Rey Products Company, 1633 San Pedro 
St.. Los Angeles: 960 Seventh St., San 
Francisco; 65 Columbia St., Seattle; 850 
E. Taylor St., Portland. 

The Paraíline Companies, Inc. San Fran- 
cisco, Oakland, Los Angeles, Portland and 
Seattle. 

CONCRETE OR CEMENT HARDENER 

Gunn, Carle & Co., Inc., 444 Market St., 
San Francisco, 

CONCRETE REINFORCING 

Soule Steel Company, Rialto Building, San 
Francisco. 

Gunn, Carle € Co., Inc., 444 Market St., 
San Francisco. 

Clinton Welded Wire Fabric, Wickwire 
Spencer Steel Corporation, 144 Townsend 
St.. San Francisco. 

Pacific Coast Steel Company, Hunter-Dulin 
Bldg, San Francisco. 

CONTRACTORS—GENERAL— 

Adam-Arras Co., 185 Stevenson St., San 
Francisco, 

Е. В. Siegrist Со., 604 Williams Bldg., San 
Francisco. 

Spivock & Spivock, Hobart Building, San 
Francisco, and 412 Water St., Oakland. 

Vogt € Davidson, Inc., 185 Stevenson St., 
San Francisco, and Builders Exchange, 
Oakland. 

K. E. Parker Company, Inc., 135 South Park, 
San Francisco, 


205 W. Wacker Drive, 
New Montgomery Si.. 
and Hammond Lumber 


San Francisco 


Barrett £ Hilp, 918 Harrison Street, San 
Francisco. 

Lindgren-Swinerton, Ince., 
Bldg., San Francisco, 

R, W. Littlefield, 337 17th Street, Oakland. 

Dinwiddie Construction Co., Crocker Bldg., 
San Francisco. 

Clinton Construction Company, 923 Folsom 
St., San Francisco, 

Monson Bros., 475 Sixth St., 

McLeran & Co., 
cisco, 

Chas. D. Vezey & Sons, Builders Exchange 
Bldg., Oakland. 

Jacks & Irvine, Call Bldg., San Francisco, 

Industrial Construction Company, 815 Bry- 
ant Street, San Francisco, 

Anderson € Ringrose, 320 Market Street, 
San Francisco. 

а. Р. W. Jensen, 320 Market Street, San 
Francisco. 

CORK TILE 

Congoleum-Nairn, Inc, D. N. € E. Walter 
€ Co., San Francisco, and Broadway De- 
partment Store, Los Angeles. 

Van Fleet-Freear Company, 557 Howard St., 
San Francisco, and 420 S. Spring St., Los 
Angeles, 

CRIBBING FOR RETAINING WALLS 

Massey Concrete Products Corporation, Col- 
ton California and Spokane, Waskington. 


DAMP-PROOFING AND WATER-PROOFING 

Western Asbestos Magnesia Company, 25 
South Park, San Francisco. 

The Paraffine Companies, Inc., San Fran- 
cisco, Oakland, Los Angeles, Portland and 
Seattle. 

Gunn, Carle & Co., 444 Market St., San 
Francisco, 

DEADENING MATERIAL 

"Insulite" Western Asbestos Magnesia Co., 
25 South Park, San Francisco, 

The Paraffine Companies, Inc., San Fran- 
cisco, Oakland, Los Angeles, Portland and 
Seattle. 

American Hair & Felt Co., 1615 Ditman St., 
Los Angeles. 

Gunn, Carle & Co., 444 Market St., San 
Francisco. 

"Torfoleum" distributed hy Mailliard «е 
Schmeidell, 203 California St., San Fran- 
с1асо. 

DOOR CHECKS—CONCEALED 

The Condor Company, 58 Sutter St., San 

Francisco. 
DOOR CLOSERS 

Norton door closer, sold by Nissen-Currier 
Co., 265 Minna St., San Francisco, and 
302 Colo Bldg., Los Angeles. 

DOOR HANGERS 

Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co., The Ewing-Lewis 

Co., Hunter-Dulin Bldg., San Francisco. 
DOORS—FIREPROOF 

Detroit Steel Products Company, 251 Kearny 
St., San Francisco. 

Kinnear Mfg. Co., represented by Gunn, 
Carle & Co., 444 Market St., San Fran- 


cisco. 
DOORS—FREIGHT ELEVATOR 

The Peelle Co., rooklyn, N. Y., represented 
by Persons Dwan & Co., 534 Sixth Street, 
San Francisco. 

DOORS—HOLLOW METAL 

Fire Protection Products Co., 1101 Sixteenth 
St., San Francisco. 

Dahlstrom Metallic Door Co., Jamestown, N. 
Y., Coast plant, 3350 Е. Slauson Ave., Los 
Angeles. 

Forderer Cornice Works, Potrero Ave., San 
Francisco. 

DOORS—ROLLING 

Jas. G. Wilson Corporation, 605 Market St., 
San Francisco, 

Kinnear rolling steel doors, sold by Gwinn, 
Carle € Co., 444 Market St., San Fran- 
cisco. 

DRAIN PIPE AND FITTINGS 

“Corrosiron” Acid Proof, manufactured by 
Pacific Foundry Co., Harrison and 18th 
Sts.. San Francisco, 

DRAPERIES AND WINDOW SHADES 

D. N. « Е. Walter «€ Со, 562 Mission 

Street, San Francisco. 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS 

Haws Sanitary Drinking Faucet Co., 1808 
Harmon St., Berkeley, and C. F. Weber € 
Co., San Francisco and Los Angeles. 

Standard-Pacific Plumbing Fixtures, 349 Sut- 
ter St, San Francisco; 919 W. "th St. 
Los Angeles; 1301 5th Ave. Seattle. 
Wash.: 48 5th St., Portland, Ore. 

DUMB WAITERS 

Spencer Elevator Company, 166 7th St., San 

Francisco, 


Standard Oil 


San Francisco. 
R., Hearst Bldg., San Fran- 
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Elevator Supplies Co., Inc., Hoboken, N. J.; 

San Francisco office, 186 Fifth St. 
ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS 

Butte Electrical Equipment Company, 2014 
Folsom St., San Francisco. 

Charles A. Langlais, 472 Tehama St., San 
Francisco. 

Н. С. Reed & Co., 389 Clementina St., San 
Francisco. 

ENGINEERS—CONSULTING, ELECTRICAL, 
MECHANICAL 
Hunter & Hudson, 

Francisco. 

Charles T. Phillips Company, Bank of Italy 
Bldg., San Francisco, and Roberts Bldg., 
Los Angeles, 

ELECTRIC AIR AND WATER HEATERS 

Majestic Electric Appliance Company, 690 
Folsom Street, San Francisco. 

Sandoval Sales Company, 415 Jessie Street, 
San Francisco, 

Weir Electric Appliance Company, 26th and 
Adeline Streets, Oakland. 

Wesix electric air heaters, manufactured 
and distributed by Wesix Inc., 390 First 
street, San Francisco. 

ELECTRIC REFRIGERATION 

General Electric Refrigerator, George Belsey 
Company, Los Angeles, Distributor, Stores 
in Los Angeles, Pasadena, Glendale, Holly- 
wood, Santa Monica and Monrovia; L. H. 
Bennett, Northern California Distributor, 
2112 Broadway, Oakland; 318 Stockton 
St., San Francisco, 

Wayne Home Equipment Company, Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, represented by Hill and 
Stoops, 4214 Broadway, Oakland, Calif, 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 
The Frink Company, 10th Ave. at 24th St., 
New York; 77 O'Farrell St., San Francisco 
Drendell Electrical & Mfg. Co., 1345 How- 
ard St., San Francisco. 

Frank Adam Electric Company, 340 Fremont 
St., San Francisco, and 1127 Wall Street, 
Los Angeles; general offices, St. Louis, Мо. 

Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa., and First 
National Bank Bldg., San Francisco. 

Sterling Bronze Co., Inc., 18 East 40th St., 
New York. 

ELECTROLIERS 

Northern Street Lighting Company, 389 

Clementina Street, San Francisco. 
ELEVATOR ENTRANCE DOORS 

Dahlstrom Metallic Door Company, James- 
town, N. Y., Pacific Coast plant, 3350 
East Slauson Ave., Los Angeles. 

ELEVATORS—PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 

Otis Elevator Company, Stockton and North 
Point, San Francisco. 

Spencer Elevator Company, 166 Seventh St., 
San Francisco, 

Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Company, First National Bank Bldg., San 
Francisco, general offices and works, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Consolidated Steel Corporation, 1200 N. Main 
St., Los Angeles. 

ELEVATOR SIGNALS, DOOR EQUIPMENT 

Elevator Supplies Co., Inc., Hoboken, N. J.; 
San Francisco office, 186 Fifth St, 

The Peelle Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., represented 
by Persons Dwan & Co., 534 Sixth Street, 
San Francisco. 

Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co., represented by 
Ewing-Lewis Company, Hunter-Dulin Bldg., 
San Francisco; 408 S, Spring Street, Los 
Angeles. 

ENAMELS 

Gold Seal Enamel—Bass-Heuter Paint Com- 
pany, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Port- 
land, Seattle, 

EXIT DEVICES 

Von Duprin. manufactured by  Vonnegut 
Hardware Company, Indianapolis; sold by 
D. A. Pancoast Co., 605 Market St, San 
Francisco. 


FENCES—WIRE AND IRON 
Michel & Pfeffer Iron Works, Harrison and 
Tenth Sts., San Francisco. 
FIRE EXTINGUGISHING APPARATUS 
“Lux” System, represented by Hough and 
Egbert, Inc., 519 Robert Dollar Building, 
, San Francisco. 
FIRE DETECTING APPARATUS 
"Derby" and *''Selex" Systems. represented 
hy Hough and Egbert, Inc., 519 Rober. 
Dollar Building, San Francisco. 
FIRE ESCAPES 
Michel & Pfeffer Iron Works, 1415 Harrison 
St., San Francisco, 
Palm Iron & Bridge Works, Sacramento. 


41 Sutter Street, San 


Western Iron Works, 141 Beale St., San 
Francisco, 
FIRE SPRINKLERS—AUTOMATIC 
Fire Protection Engineering Co., 407 Ex- 
change Building, 369 Pine Street, San 
Francisco, 
Grinnell Company of the Pacific, Fifth and 
Brannan Sts., San Francisco, 
FIXTURES—-BANK, OFFICE, STORE, ETC. 


Home Manufacturing Company, 552 Brannan 
St., San Francisco. 

Mullen Manufacturing Co., 64 Rausch St., 
San Francisco. 

Pacific Manufacturing Company, San Fran- 


cisco, Los Angeles, Oakland and Santa 
Clara. 

The Fink € Schindler Со., 228 13th St., San 
Francisco, 


FLOORS—CORK, LINOLEUM, ETC. 

Congoleum-Nairn, Inc.. D. N. € E. Walter 
& Со, San Francisco, and Broadway De- 
partment Store, Los Angeles. 

The Paraffine Companies, Inc., San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, Oakland, Portland, 
Seattle, 

FLOOR HARDENER 

Master Builders Company, Mills Bldg., San 
Francisco; 426 So. Spring Street, Los An- 
geles; also Seattle, Portland and Spokane. 


FLOORS—REDWOOD BLOCK 
Redwood Block Floor Company, 
18th St., San Francisco. 


FLOOR CLIPS 


Bryant at 


Bull Dog Floor Clip Co., 557 Market St., 
San Francisco and Hibernian Bldg., Los 
Angeles, 

FLOORS—HARDWOGD 


Inlaid Floor Company, 600 Alameda Street. 
San Francisco and 4067 Watts Street, 
Emeryville, Oakland. 

“Perfection” Brand Oak Flooring, Arkansas 
Oak Flooring Co., Pine Bluff, Arkansas. 
J. Е. Higgins Lumber Company, San Fran- 

cisco, 

White Brothers, 5th and Brannan streets, 
San Francisco; 500 High Street, Oakland. 

Cellized Oak Flooring, Inc., Memphis, Tenn. 
Represented by Geo. Н. Brown Hardwood 
Company, Oakland. 


FREIGHT ELEVATOR DOORS 
The РееПе Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., represented 
by Persons Dwan & Co., 534 Sixth Street, 
San Francisco. 


FURNITURE—OFFICE, SCHOOL, 
CHURCH, THEATER 
The Fink € Schindler Co., Inc., 218-68 13th 
St., San Francisco. 


Home Mfg. Co., 552 Brannan Street, San 
Francisco, 

Mullen Мір, Со. 64 Rausch Street, San 
Francisco. 


С. Г. Weber & Со., San Francisco, Los An- 

geles, and Phoenix, Ariz. 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS 

Spivock € Spivock, Hobart Building, 

Francisco, 
GLASS 

Cobbledick-Kibbe Glass Co., 666 Howard St., 

San Francisco, 
GRAVEL AND SAND 

Del Monte White Sand, Del Monte Prop- 

erties Co., Crocker Bldx., San Francisco, 
GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT— 
LOCKERS, ETC. 

Ellery Arms Co., 583 Market St., San Fran- 

cisco, 
HANGERS—RELIANCE— 

Graham & Norton Company, 213 

Street, San Francisco. 
HARDWARE 

Vonnegut hardware, sold by D. A. Pancoast 
Company, 605 Market St., San Francisco. 

Palace Hardware Company, 381 Market St., 
San Francisco, 

Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co., represented by 
Ewing-Lewis Company, Hunter-Dulin Bldg., 
San Francisco; 408 S. Spring Street, Los 
Angeles. 

HARDWOOD LUMBER 

J. E, Higgins Lumber Co., San Francisco. 

G. H. Brown Hardwood Lumber Co., 47th 
Ave. at Е. 12th Street, Oakland. 

White Brothers, Sth and Brannan streets, 
San Francisco; 500 High Street, Oakland. 

TEATING—COAL FURNACE 

Montague Range & Furnace Company, 376 

Sixth St., San Francisco. 


San 


Minna 


HEATERS ELECTRIC 
Apex Air and Water Electric Heaters, San- 
doval Sales Company, 115 Jessie Street, 
San Francisco, 

Majestic Electric Appliance Co, (bathroom 
heater), 590 Folsom St., San Francisco. 
Weir Electric Appliance Company, 26th and 

Adeline Streets, Oakland. 
HEATING— ELECTRIC 
Wesix electric air heaters, manufactured and 
distributed by Wesix Inc., 390 First Street, 
San Francisco. 
HEATING—STEAM 
Warren Webster € Company, Sharon Bldg.. 
San Francisco, and 306 Crocker St., Los 
Angeles, 


HEATING CONTRACTORS 

Alex Coleman, 706 Ellis St., San Francisco. 

Gilley-Schmid Company, 198 Otis St, San 
Francisco. 

Hateley € Hateley, Mitau Bldg., Sacramento. 

Mangrum € Otter, 827-831 Mission St., San 
Francisco, 

W. H. Picard, 5656 College Ave., Oakland. 

Luppen € Hawley, 3126-J бі. Sacramento. 

William Е. Wilson Co., 240 Fourth St., San 
Francisco. 

James А. Nelson, Inc., Howard and Tenth 
Sts., San Francisco. 

Scott Company, 243 Minna St., San Fran- 
cisco, 

Geo. A. Schuster, 4712 Grove St., Oakland. 

Herman Lawson, 465 Tehama Street, San 
Francisco, 

HEATING EQUIPMENT 

Е. A. Cornely, Inc., 1452 Bush Street, San 
Francisco, 

Illinois Engineering Co., 417 Market St., 
San Francisco, 

Warren Webster € Company, Sharon Bldz., 
San Francisco, and 306 Crocker St., Los 
Angeles, 

James A. Nelson, Inc., Howard and Tenth 
Sts., San Francisco. 

В. Е. Sturtevant Со, Monadnock Bldg., San 
Francisco; Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle. 


HOLLOW BUILDING TILE (Burned Clay) 
Cannon & Co., plant at Sacramento; Call 
Blde., San Francisco. 
N. Clark & Sons, 112-116 Natoma Street, 


San Francisco; works, West Alameda, 
California, 
Gladding, McBean & Co., 660 Market St., 


San Francisco; 621 S. Hope St., Los An- 
geles; 1500 First Ave. South, Seattle; 454 
Everett St., Portland; 15th and Dock Sts., 
Tacoma, and 22nd and Market Sts., Oak- 
land. 

W. S. Dickey Clay Mfg. Co., San Francisco 
and Oakland. 


HOSE 
The American Rubber Mfg. Co., Park Ave. 
and Watts St., Oakland, Calif, 


HOSE RACKS AND REELS 
American Rubber Mfg, Co., San Francisco, 
Oakland, Los Angeles and Portland, Ore. 


HOSPITAL SIGNAL SYSTEMS 
Chicago Signal Co., represented by Garnett 
Young & Co., 390 Fourth St., San Fran- 
cisco, 
INCINERATORS 
The Goder, sold by M. E. Hammond, Mezza- 
nine, Pacific Bldg., San Francisco, 
Kewanee Boiler Co., 636 Mission Street, San 
Francisco, 


INDUSTRIAL LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
Westinghouse Electric and Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and First National Bank 
Bldg., San Francisco. 


INSPECTIONS AND TESTS 


Robert W. Hunt Co., 251 Kearny Street, San 

Francisco. 
INSULATION 

“Insulex’’ manufactured by Pacific Portland 
Cement Co., Hunter-Dulin Bldg., San Fran- 
cisco, € 1200 Chapman Bldg., Los Angeles. 

Western Asbestos Magnesia Co., 25 South 
Park, San Francisco. 

American Hair and Felt Company, 1615 N. 
Ditman St., Los Angeles. 


Gunn, Carle & Со., 444 Market St., San 
Francisco. 
“Torfaleum” distributed by  Mailliard «€ 


Schmeidell, 203 California St.. San Fran- 
cisco. 
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INSULATED WIRE 
Hazard Insulated Wire Works, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., Russ Building, San Francisco, 
Seattle and Los Angeles. 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT 


General Electric Refrigerator, L. Н. Bennett, 
Rialto Building, San Francisco, and the 
George Belsey Company, Architects Build- 
ing, Los Angeles, 

James A. Nelson, Inc., Howard and Tenth 
Sts., San Francisco, 

Mangrum Holbrook Conıpany, 1235 Mission 
St., San Francisco, 


LACQUERS 


The Paraffine Companies, Inc., San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, Oakland, Portland and 
Seattle. 

Bass-Hueter Paint Company, San Francisco, 
and all principal Coast cities. 

LATHING MATERIAL—WIRE, METAL.ETC. 


Genfire Steel Co.. Sheldon Bldg., San Fran- 
cisco; Builders’ Exchange, Oakland. 

Truscon Steel Co., Sharon Building, San 
Francisco. 

Soule Steel Company, Rialto Building, San 
Francisco, and Los Angeles 

LAUNDRY MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 

American Laundry Machinery Company, 921 
Howard Street, San Francisco. 

Тгоу Laundry Mach'y Co., Ltd., East Moline, 
ML, and 951 Mission St., San Francisco. 
Gunn, Carle & Co. 444 Market St., San 

Francisco. 
LIGHTING FiXTURES, OUTLETS, ETC. 

Westinghouse Electric and Mfg. Co., First 
National Bank Bldg., San Francisco; gen- 
eral offices and works, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The Frink Company, 369 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, and principal Coast cities, 

Sterling Bronze Со., Inc., 18 East 40th St., 
New York. 

LIME PRODUCTS 

United States Lime Products Corp, San 

Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Ore. 
LINOLEUM 

William Volker & Co., 631 Howard St., San 
Francisco, and 2301 E. 7th St., Los An- 
geles. 

The Paraffine Companies, factory in Oak- 
land; office, 475 Brannan Street, San 
Francisco. 

W. & J. Sloane, 216 Sutter Street, San 
Francisco, 

Van Fleet. Freear Company, 557 Howard 
St., San Francisco, and 3307 "Wilshire 
Boulevard, Los Angeles. 

Bonded Floors—Sealex Linoleum and Tile 
manufactured by Congoleum-Nairn, Inc., 
D. N. & E. Walter & Co., San Francisco: 
Broadway Department Store, Los Angeles. 

LUMBER 

С. H. Brown Hardwood Company, 1044 47th 
Ave., Oakland. 

Pacific Mfg. Co., San Francisco, Oakland, 
Los Angeles and Santa Clara. 

Santa Fe Lumber Co., 16 California St., San 
Francisco. 

J. E. Higgins Lumber Company, 423 Sixth 
St. San Francisco. 

Sunset Lumber Company, First and Oak 
Sts., Oakland. 

White Brothers, 5th and Brannan Sts., San 
Francisco, and 500 High St., Oakland. 

E. K. Wood Lumber Co., Frederick and King 
streets, Oakland. 

Port Orford Cedar Products Co., Marshfield. 
Oregon, represented by Dent & Russell, 
inc., Porter Bldg., Portland, Oregon. 

MAIL CHUTES 

Cutler Mail Chute Co., represented by Price 
Building Specialties Co., 683 Howard St., 
San Francisco and Continental Building 
Specialties Co., 1216 Hibernian Bldg., Los 
Angeles, 

MARBLE 

American Marble Company, 25 Columbus 
Square, San Francisco. 

Clervi Marble Company and Mosaic Co., 1721 
San Bruno Avenue, San Francisco. 

Ray Cook Marble Company, foot of Powell 
St., Oakland. 

Joseph Musto Sons-Keenan Co., 535 М. Point 
St., San Francisco, 

Vermont Marble Со, Coast branches, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles and Tacoma. 

Tompkins-Kiel Marble Company, 505 Fifth 
Ave., New York; also Chicago, Philadel- 
phia. and San Francisco, 

MASONRY ANCHORS 
Steelform Contracting Company, Monadnock 


Bldg. San Francisco; Edwards & Wildey 
Bldg., Los Angeles. 


METAL COVERED DOORS 


Fire Protection Prodncts Co., 1101 Sixteenth 
St., San Francisco. 

Forderer Cornice Works, Potrero Ave., San 
Francisco. 


MILLWORK 


The Fink & Schindler Co., Inc., 218-68 13th 
St., San Francisco. 

Pacific Mfg. Co., San Francisco, Los An- 
geles, Oakland and Santa Clara. 

Sunset Lumber Company, First and Oak 
Streets, Oakland. 

Lannom Bros. Mfg. Co., Fifth and Magnolia 
Sts., Oakland. 

Atkinson Mill € Mfg, Co,, 2985 Chapman 
Avenue, Oakland. 

Chicago Lumber Company of Washington, 
66th and 69th Aves and Spencer Street, 
Oakland. 

E. K. Wood Lumber Co., Frederick and King 
streets, Oakland. 


MONEL METAL 


“Inco” brand, distributed on the Pacific 
Coast by the Pacific Foundry Company, 
Harrison and 18th Streets, San Francisco, 
and Eagle Brass Foundry, Seattle, Wash. 


ОП, BURNERS 


Rayfield Oil Burner, Coast Distributors, E. 
A. Cornely, Inc., 1452 Bush Street, San 
Francisco. 

S. T, Johnson Company, 1337 Mission St., 
San Francisco; 940 Arlington St., Oakland; 
1729 Front St., Sacramento, and 230 N. 
Sutter St., Stockton, 

Vaughn-G. E. Witt Co., 4224-28 Hollis 
Street, Emeryville, Oakland. 

W. 5. Ray Mfg. Company, 170 Sutter St., 
San Francisco, and 2206 San Pablo Ave., 
Oakland. 

Coen Company, 112 Market Street, San 
Francisco, 

Wayne Home Equipment Company, Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, represented by Hill and 
Stoops, 4214 Broadway, Oakland, Calif. 


ORNAMENTAL IRON AND BRONZE 
Federal Ornamental Iron and Bronze Co., 
16th St. and San Bruno Ave., San Fran- 
cisco, 
Michel & Pfeffer Iron Works, 1415 Harrison 
St., San Francisco. 
Palm Iron & Bridge Works, Sacramento, 


PAINTING, DECORATING, ETC. 


The Tormey Со., 681 Geary St., San Егап- 
cisco. 

A. Quandt & Sons, 374 Guerrero Street, San 
Francisco, 


PAINTS, OILS, ETC. 


The Paraffine Companies, Inc., San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, Oakland, Portland and 
Seattle. 

Bass-Hueter Paint Company, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle. 

General Paint Company, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Oakland, Seattle, Spokane and 
Portland, 

PANEL BOARDS 

Drendell Electric & Mfg, Co., 1760 Howard 
St., San Francisco. 

Frank Adam Electric Company, 340 Fremont 
St., San Francisco, and 1127 Wall Street, 
Los Angeles; general offices, St, Louis, Мо, 

Westinghouse Elec. and Mfg. Co., First Na- 
tional Bank Bldg., San Francisco; general 
offices and works, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

PANELS--HARDWOOD 

White Brothers, 5th and Brannan Sts., San 

Francisco, and 500 High St., Oakland. 
PANIC EXIT DEVICES 

Von Duprin, manufactured by Vonnegut 
Hardware Company, Indianapolis; sold by 
D. A. Pancoast Co., 605 Market Street, 
San Francisco. 


PARTITIONS—MOVABLE OFFICE 
Dahlstrom Metallic Door Company, James- 
town, N. Y., Coast plant, 3350 E. Slan- 
son Ave., Los Angeles 
Pacific Mfg. Со., Monadnock Building, San 
Francisco; factory at Santa Сага. 
PIPE—WROUGHT IRON 
A. M. Byers Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., and Finan- 
cial Center Bldg., Los Angeles, 
Reading Iron Co., Reading, Pa. and Balboa 
Bldg., San Francisco, 
PLASTER 


"Empire," manufactured by Pacific Portland 
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Cement Co., Hunter-Dulin Building, San 
Francisco, Portland, San Jose and Los 
Angeles. 
PLASTER BASE 
*Celotex,”” Western Asbestos Magnesia Co., 
25 South Park, San Francisco. 
PLASTER REINFORCING 
Wickwire-Spencer Steel Company, Inc., 144 
Townsend St., San Francisco, 
PLASTERING CONTRACTORS 
A. Knowles, Call Bldg., San Francisco. 
MacGruer & Company, 266 Tehama Street, 
San Francisco, and Pacific Mutnal Bldg., 
Los Angeles. 
PLUMBING CONTRACTORS 
Alex Coleman, 706 Ellis St., San Francisco. 
Gilley-Schmid Company, 198 Otis St., San 


Francisco, 

Hateley € Hateley, 1710 Tenth St., Sacra- 
mento. 

Herman Lawson, 465 Tehama Street, San 
Francisco, 


Luppen € Hawley, 906 7th St., Sacramento, 

Scott Co., Іпс., 243 Minna St., бап Fran- 
cisco, 

Wm. Е. Wilson Co., 240 Fourth Street, San 
Francisco. 

Geo. A. Schuster, 4712 Grove St., 

W. H. Picard, 5656 College Ave., 

PLUMBING SUPPLY HOUSES 

H. Mueller Manufacturing Company, 1072-76 
Howard St., San Francisco, 

Standard Pacific Fixtures, 349 Sutter St., 
San Francisco, 

Clarence Drucker, manufacturers’ represen- 
tative, 307 Minna St., San Francisco. 

PLYWOOD 

Port Orford Cedar Products Co., Marshfield. 
ии represented by Dent & Russell, 
Inc., Porter Bldg., Portland, Oregon. 

PRESSED STEEL 

Berger Manufacturing Co., 1120 Mission St., 

San Francisco. 
PRESSURE REGULATORS 

Vaughn-G. E. Witt Со, 4224-28 Hollla 

Street, Emeryville, Oakland. 
PUMPING MACHINER Y 

Simonds Machinery Co., 816 Folsom Street, 
San Francisco; 520 East 4th Street, Loa 
Angeles. 

PUMPS—HAND OR POWER 

Ocean Shore Iron Works, 558 Eighth St., 
San Francisco, 

S. Е. Bowser € Co., 
San Francisco, 

REFRIGERATORS 

“General Electric,” 
sey Company, Architects” 
Angeles; L. H. Bennett, 
San Francisco. 

REINFORCING STEEL 

Soule Steel Company, Inc., Rialto Bldg., San 
Francisco, and Los Angeles. 

Gunn, Carle & Co., Inc., 444 Market St, 
San Francisco. 

Pacific Coast Steel Co., Hunter-Dulin Bldg., 
San Francisco, 

United Alloy Steel Corporation, Canton, 
Ohio; Western Sales Office, Santa Fe 
Bldg., San Francisco. 

Truscon Steel Company, Sharon ви. San 
Francisco, 

ROOF MATERIALS 

El Rey Products Co., 1633 San Pablo St., Los 
Angeles; 960 7th St., San Francisco; 65 
Columbia St., Seattle; 850 E. Taylor St., 
Portland. 

Kraftile Company, office and factory at 
Niles; 55 New Montgomery Street, San 
Francisco, 

*Malthoid” and “Ruberoid.” also "Pabco" 
10 and 20 year roofs, manufactured by the 
Paraffine Companies, Inc., San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Oakland, Portland and Se- 
attle. 

Gladding, McBean & Co., 660 Market St. 
San Francisco; 621 S. Hope St., Los An- 
geles; 1500 First Ave, South, Seattle; 454 
Everett St., Portland; 15th and Dock Sts., 
Tacoma, and 22nd and Market Sts., Oak- 
land. 

N. Clark & Sons, 112-116 Natoma Street, 
San Francisco; works, West Alameda, 
California. 

W. S. Dickey Clay Mfg. Co., 604 Mission St., 
San Francisco. 

Jones Brothers Asbestos Supply Co., 500 Sec- 
ond St., San Francisco. 

Johns-Manville Corporation of California, 
159 New Montgomery St. San Francisco. 

United Materials Co., Sharon Building, San 
Francisco. 


Oakland. 
Oakland. 


Inc., 425 Brannan St., 


sold by the George Bel- 
Bnilding, Los 
Rialto Bldg., 
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ROOF MATERIALS—({ Continued) 

Western Asbestos Magnesia Company, 25 
South Park, San Francisco, 

“Torfoleum” Insulation manufactured by 
Mailliard € Schmiedel, 203 California St., 
San Francisco. 

Pioneer Paper Co., 5500 South Alameda, Los 
Angeles ; Hearst Bldg., San Francisco; 
offices in Portland, Seattle, Salt Lake 
City, Spokane and Denver. 

RUGS AND CARPETS- IMPORTED 

Kent-Costikyan, Inc., 485 Fifth Ave., New 
York City, with Offices at 442 Post St., 
San Francisco and 816 South Figueroa St., 
Los Angeles. 

W. € J. Sloane, 216 Sutter St., 
cisco, 

SAFETY TREADS 

Price-Teltz Company, 683 Howard St., San 
Francisco. 

Gunn, Carle & Co., 444 Market St., San 
Francisco. 

SASH CHAINS 

American Chain Company, Inc., Bridgeport, 
Conn., and 425 Second St., San Francisco. 

The Smith & Egge Mfg. Co., P. O. Box 
1040, Bridgeport, Conn.; 506 American 
Bank Bldg., Los Angeles, 

SCAFFOLDING FOR CONTRACTORS 

Steelform Contracting Company, Monadnock 
Bldg., San Francisco; Edwards € Wildey 
Bldg., Los Angeles. 

SEATING—SCHOOL, THEATER, CHURCH 

Home Manufacturing Company, Inc., 552 
Brannan St., San Francisco. 

C. F. Weber € Co., San Francisco, Los An- 
geles, Phoenix, Ariz.; Reno, Nevada. 

SELF-RELEASING FIRE EXIT DEVICES 

Von Duprin, manufactured by Vonnegut 
Hardware Company, Indianapolis; sold by 
D. A. Pancoast Co., 605 Market St., San 
Francisco, 

SHADES 

William Volker € Co., 631 Howard Street, 
San Francisco; 2301 East 7th Street, Los 
Angeles. 

SHEATHING AND SOUND DEADENING 

Western Asbestos Magnesia Co., 25 South 
Park, San Francisco. 

SHEET METAL WORKS 

Forderer Cornice Works, Potrero Ave., San 

Francisco. 
SHOW CASES 

Home Manufacturing Company, Іпс,, 552 
Brannan St., San Francisco. 

Mullen Manufacturing Company, 64 Rausch 
St., San Francisco, 

SOUND ABSORBING TREATMENT 

Johns-Manville Corporation, 159 New Mont- 
gomery St., San Francisco. 

SIGNALING & PROTECTIVE SYSTEMS 

Garnett, Young & Co., 390 Fourth St., San 
Francisco, 

STEEL FABRIC 

Wickwire - Spencer Steel Corporation, 144 
Townsend St., San Francisco. 

Soule Steel Company, Rialto Bldg., San 
Francisco, and Los Angeles. 

STEEL FORMS 

Steelform Contracting Company, Monadnock 
Bldg., San Francisco; Edwards & Wildey 
Bldg., Los Angeles. 

STEEL TANKS 

Ocean Shore Iron Works, 55 Eighth St., San 

Francisco, 
STEEL LUMBER 

Genfire Steel Co., Sheldon Bldg., San Fran- 

cisco; Builders’ Exchange, Oakland. 
STEEL SASH 

Bayley-Springfield solid steel sash, sold by 
Gunn, Carle & Co., 444 Market St., San 
Francisco, 

"Fenestra" Solid Steel Sash, manufactured 
by Detroit Steel Products Co., factory 
sales office, 526 Hunter-Dulin Bldg., San 
Francisco, 

Berger Manufacturing Co., 1120 Mission St., 
San Francisco. 

Michel & Pfeffer Iron Works, 1415 Harrison 
St., San Francisco, 

Truscon Steel Company, 74 New Montgomery 
St., San Francisco, 

W. С. Lea, 653 South Clarence St., Los 
Angeles. 

STEEL—STRUCTURAL 

Bethelhem Steel Company, Pittsburg, Pa., 
Matson Building, San Francisco; Pacific 
Building. Los Angeles; L. C. Smith Build- 
ing, Seattle; American Bank Building, 
Portland, Oregon. 

Golden Gate Iron Works, 1541 Howard St., 
San Francisco. 


San Fran- 


Judson Pacific Company, С. Е. Weber Bldg., 
Mission and Second Sts., San Francisco; 
shops, San Francisco and Oakland. 

McClintic - Marshall Company, 621 Florida 
Street, San Francisco. 

Herrick Iron Works, 18th and Campbell Sts., 
Oakland. 

Pacific Coast Eng, Co., foot 14th St., Oakland 

Pacific Coast Steel Co., Hunter-Dulin Bldg., 
San Francisco, 

Palm Iron & Bridge Works, Sacramento. 

Schrader Iron Works, Inc., 1247 Harrison 
St., San Francisco, 

Western Iron Works, 141 Beale Street, San 
Francisco. 

Consolidated Steel Corporation, 1200 N. Main 
St., Los Angeles. 

STONE 

Indiana Limestone Company, Tribune Tower, 
Chicago, Ill., and Crocker First National 
Bank Bldg., San Francisco. 

STORE FRONTS 

Zouri Drawn Metals Company, Chicago 
Heights, Illinois, (Zouri Company of Cali- 
fornia, 1208 Howard St., San Francisco.) 

STORE FURNITURE 

Berger Manufacturing Co., 1120 Mission St., 
San Francisco. 

STREET LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 

Westinghouse Electric and Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and First National Bank 
Bldg., San Francisco. 

STRUCTURAL STEEL SHAPES 

Bethlehem Steel Company, Matson Building, 
San Francisco; Pacific Finance Building, 
Los Angeles; L. C. Smith Building, Seat- 
tle; American Bank Building, Portland, 
Oregon. 

SWITCHES AND SWITCHBOARDS 

Drendell Electrical & Mfg. Co., 1345 How- 
ard St., San Francisco, 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., First Nat, 
Bank Bldg., San Francisco; general offices 
and Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

TELEPHONES—AUTOMATIC, PRIVATE 

Automatic Electric Inc., Chicago, Ш.; 1112 

Pacific Finance Bldg., Los Angeles. 


THERMOSTATS FOR HEAT REGULATION 
Johnson Service, Milwaukee, Wis.; Rialto 
Building, San Francisco, 


TERRA COTTA 

N. Clark & Sons, 116 Natoma Street, San 
Francisco, 

National Terra Cotta Society, 230 Park Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y, 

TILE—BATHROOM AND KITCHEN 

Porstelain Tile Company, Ltd., 557 Market 
St., San Francisco, and 410 Madison St., 
Oakland. 

TILE—RUBBER, CLAY, CORK ETC. 

Rossman Corporation of California, 49 Geary 
Street, San Francisco, and Architects’ 
Bldg., Los Angeles. 

N, Clark & Sons, 112-116 Natoma Street, 
San Francisco; works, West Alameda, Cal. 

Congoleum-Nairn, Inc., D. N. € Е. Walter 
& Co., San Francisco, and Broadway De- 
partment Store, Los Angeles. 

Gladding, McBean & Со., 660 Market St., 
San Francisco; 621 S, Hope St., Los An- 
geles; 1500 First Ave. South, Seattle ; 454 
Everett St., Portland; 15th and Dock Sts., 
Tacoma, and 22nd and Market Sts., Oak- 
land. 

Kraftile Company, factory at Niles; 55 New 
Montgomery Street, San Francisco. 

Mangrum-Holbrook, Inc., 1235 Mission St., 
San Francisco. 

United States Rubber Co., 300 Second St., 
San Francisco, and 923 Los Angeles St., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Armstrong Cork Tile, sold by Van Fleet- 
Freear Со., 557 Howard Street, San Егап- 
cisco; 3307 Wilshire Boulevard, Los An- 
geles. 

UNDERFLOOR DUCT SYSTEM 

Johns-Manville Corporation, 159 New Mont- 
gomery St., San Francisco. 

VALVES—PIPES AND FITTINGS 

Clarence Drucker, Manufacturers’ Agent, 307 
Minna Street, San Francisco. 

Grinnell Co., Fifth and Brannan Sts., San 
Francisco. 

Mueller Company, 1072 Howard Street, San 
Francisco. 

Sloan Valve Company, Chicago; Е. С. Wha- 
len, 954 Western Pacific Bldg., Los An- 
geles; W. J. Driscoll, 482 Monadnock 
Bldg., San Francisco; Е. С. Fallein, U. S. 


National Bank Bldg., Denver; S, D. Coch- 
ran, Г. С. Smith Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 
VARNISHES 
Bass-Hueter Paint Company, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle. 
The Paraffine Companies, Inc., San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, Portland and Seattle. 
VENETIAN BLINDS 
С. F. Weber & Company, 601 Mission St., 
San Francisco, 
VENTILATING EQUIPMENT 
В. Е. Sturtevant Co., Monadnock Bldg., San 
Francisco; Los Angeles, Portland and 
Seattle. 
VENTILATORS 
“The Panelouvre," sold by M. E. Hammond, 
Pacific Bldg., San Francisco, 
VITREOUS CHINAWARE 
Standard - Pacific Plumbing Fixtures, 349 
Sutter St., San Francisco; 919 W. Seventh 
St., Los Angeles; 1301 Fifth Ave., Seattle 


Wash.; 48 Fifth St., Portland, Ore. 
WATERPROOF CEMENT 
Victor Hydro-plastic waterproof cement, 


manufactured by Southwestern Portland 

Cement Со., 356 S. Spring St., Los Angeles, 
WALL BEDS, SEATS, ETC, (See Beds). 
WIRING SYSTEM 

General Electric Company, San Francisco 
and all principal Coast cities, 

WATER COOLERS 

General Electric Refrigerator, L. Н. Bennett, 
Rialto Building, San Francisco, and the 
George Belsey Company, Architects Build- 
ing, Los Angeles. 

WATER HEATERS 

Apex Electric Hot Water Heaters, distrib- 
ted by Sandoval Sales Co., 115 Jessie St., 
San Francisco, 

Pittsburgh Water Heater Co. 
Sutter St., San Francisco, 
Ruud Heater Co. (gas), 245 Mason St., San 

Francisco. 

Wesix Heater Company, Rialto Building, 

San Francisco. 
WATERPROOFING 

Johns-Manville Corporation, 159 New Mont- 
gomery St., San Francisco. 

Master Builders Company, Mills Bldg., San 
Francisco; 426 So. Spring Street, Los 
Angeles,( also Seattle, Portland and Spo- 
kane. 

The Paraffine Companies, Inc., San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, Oakland, Portlaud, 
Seattle. 

Gunn, Carie & Co., 444 Market St., San 
Francis 

WATER SOFTENERS AND FILTERS 

The Permutit Company, 440 Fourth Ave., 
New York City, and Balboa Bldg., San 
Francisco. 

WATER SUPPLY SYSTEMS 

Kewanee Water Supply System—Simonds 

Machinery Co., agents, 816 Folsom St., San 

Francisco; 520 East Fourth Street, Los 
Angeles, 

WINDOW SHADES 

William Volker & Co., 631 Howard Street, 
San Francisco; 2301 East 7th Street, Los 
Angeles, 

W. € J. Sloane, 216 Sutter St., 
cisco. 

D. N. € E. Walter € Co., 562 Mission St., 
San Francisco, 

WINDOWS—STEEL REVERSIBLE, ETC. 

Campbell and Voigtmann Metal Windows, 
distributed by Fire Protection Products 
Company, 1101 Sixteenth St., San Fran- 
cisco. 

Crittall Casement Window Company, De- 
troit, Mich. Badt-Falk & Co., 74 Mont- 
gomery Street, San Francisco. Е. Т. 
Crowe & Co., 216 Walker Bldg., Seattle. 
E. H. Hoskins, 510 Hyde Bldg., Spokane, 
McCraken-Ripley Co., 61 Albina Avenue, 
Portland. F, T. Crowe € Co., 1177 Dock 
Street, Tacoma, Wash. Crittall Casement 
Window Co., 504 Union Insurance Bldg., 
Los Angeles, 

Hauser Window Co., 1362 Harrison St., San 
Francisco. 

Detroit Steel Products Co., Detroit, Mich.: 
Hunter-Dulin Building, San Francisco and 
Pershing Square Building. Los Angeles. 

W. C. Lea, 653 South Clarence St., Los 
Angeles, 

WIRING SYSTEM 

Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Company, First National Bank Bldg., San 
Francisco; general offices and works, 
Pittsburgh, Ра. 


(gas), 478 


San Fran- 
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PIONEER IO YEAR 
GUARANTEED ROOFS 


Meet Your Responsibility for 
Roofing Protection! 


HE roof on your modern structure will do one of 


two things...it will give the protection and service 


YD. 


you expect...or it will not! 
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You can't afford the time to make certain about the 


x 


22 мет 
ул organ 
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roof...and you can’t afford to gamble...but you can put 


the complete responsibility on PIONEER io YEAR 
GUARANTEED ROOF Specifications! 
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In every Pioneer 10 Year Guaranteed Roof, you will 


tL 


get the finest roofing materials that can be manufact- 
ured..they will be applied in strict accordance with 
time tested specifications by an authorized roofing 
contractor. The finished job will be subjected to the 
most rigid examination that can be devised..the 
Pioneer Inspection Test. You receive the guarantee 
from the manufacturer...with the added security of 
semi-annual inspections by the Pioneer Engineering 


“ ” ы Ma 
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Department. 


These are among the reasons why so many western 
architects consider Pioneer IO Year Guaranteed Roofs 
are the bestinsurance they can obtain for their clients. 


PIONEER PAPER CO. 


k ee сЕ ШОС NEW Established 1888 
ңү окш D MANUFACTURERS 
" 55th and Alamed ийе 

Js Е. wonderful material for SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. LOS ANGELES, CALIF. SPOKANE WASHINGTON 
roots с! distinctive beauty and real sarmer 3768 LAfavette 2111 Main 5435 

^ 5 1217 Spaldi Bldg. 525 U.S. Natl. Bank Bide. 
protection! Topered, thick-butted PORTLAND, "OREGON DENVER, COLORADO 
clearwood shingles in random widths к59 сезү олер Bldg. 722 Cana Tl Қыл sasa Bld 
.. coated with as halt and surfaced SEATTLE, WASHINGTON SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 

р 


Main 5842 Wasatch 7024 


with non-fading crushed rock. 
Samples on request. 7 7 * 
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Estimator's Guide 
Giving Cost of Building Materials, Wage Scale, Etc. 


Amounts quoted are figuring prices and are made up from average 


of San Francisco. 


quotations furnished by material houses to three leading contracting firms 


All prices and wages quoted are for 
San Francisco and the Bay District. 
There may be slight fluctuation of 
prices in the interior and southern 
part of the state. Freight cartage, at 
least, must be added in figuring coun- 
try work. 

Overtime in wage scale should be 
credited with time and a half, Sunday 
and holidays double. 


Bond—1!556 amount of contract. 


Brickwork— 


Common, $33 to $40 per 1000 laid, 
(according to class of work). 

Face, $100 to $125 per 1000 laid, (ac- 
cording to class of work). 

Brick Steps, using pressed brick, 
$1.10 lin. ft. 

Brick Walls, using pressed brick on 
edge, 75c sq. ft. (Foundations ex- 


tra.) 

Brick Veneer on frame buildings, 
$1.00 sq. ft. 

Common, f.o.b. cars, $14.50 plus 
cartage. 


Face, f.o.b. cars, $55.00 per 1000, 
carload lots. 


HOLLOW TILE FIREPROOFING (f.o.b. cars 
in carload lots). 


и $ 96.00 рег М 
4x12x12 in.... -- 108.00 per M 
6х12х12 in... .. 156.00 per M 
SAA 255.00 per M 


HOLLOW BUILDING TILE (f.o.b, cars іп 
carload lots). 


SA 910500 
бк. 74.00 
Composition Floors -- 18с to 30c рег 
sq. ft. In large quantities, 18с рег 

sq. ft. laid. 


Rubber Tile—65c per sq. ft. 


Terazzo Floors—50c to 60с per sq. ft. 
Terazzo Steps—$1.50 per lin. ft. 
Mosaic Floors—80c per за. ft. 


Conerete Work (material at San Fran- 
cisco bunkers) — Quotations below 
2000 lbs. to the ton. 

No. 3 rock, at bunkers........ $1.40 per ton 

No. 4 rock, at bunkers........ 1.40 per ton 

Eliott pea gravel, at bnkrs. 1.40 per ton 

Washed gravel, at bnkrs. 1.40 per ton 

Eliott top gravel, at bnkrs. 1.40 per ton 

City gravel, at bunkers...... 1.40 per ton 

River sand, at bunkers...... 1.00 per ton 

Delivered bank sand.......... 1.00 cu. yd. 


Note—Above prices are subject to dis- 
count of 10c per ton on invoices paid 
on or before the 15th of month, fol- 
lowing delivery. 

SAND 
Del Monte, $1.75 to $3.00 per ton. 
Fan Shell Beach (car lots, f.o.b. 

Lake Majella), $2.75 to $4.00 per 
ton. 


Cement, $2.44 per bbl. in paper sks. 

Cement (f.o.b. Job, S. F.) $2.64 per 
bbl. 

Cement (f.o.b. Job, Oak.), $2.64 per 
bbl. 

Rebate of 10 cents bbl. cash in 15 

days. 

¿ES White TT $ 8.50 per bbl. 

Forms, Labors average 22.00 per M. 

Average cost of concrete in place, 
exclusive of forms, 28с per cu. ft. 

4-inch concrete basement 
OCT 18с to 14с рег за. ft. 

4144-inch concrete basement 
floor..................14e to 15е per sq. ft. 

2-inch rat-proofing....64%c per за. ft. 

Concrete Steps............ $1.26 per lin. ft. 


Dampproofing— 


Two-coat work, 20с per yard. 

Meinbrane waterproofing—4 layers 
of saturated felt, $5.50 per square. 

Hot coating work, $2.00 per square. 


Electric Wiring — $3.00 to $9.00 per 
outlet for conduit work (including 
switches). 

Knob and tube average $2.25 to 
$5.00 per outlet, including 
switches. 


Elevators— 

Prices vary according to capacity, 
speed and type. Consult elevator 
companies. Average cost of in- 
stalling an automatic elevator in 
four-story building, $2600; direct 
automatic, abont $2500. 


Excavation— 

Sand, 70 cents; clay or shale, $1.25 
per yard. 

Teams, $10.00 per day. 

Trucks, $21 to $27.50 per day. 

Above figures are an average with- 
out water. Steam shovel work in 
large quantities, less; hard ma- 
terial, such as rock, will run con- 
siderably more. 


Fire Escapes— 
Ten-foot balcony, with stairs, 
$65.00 per balcony. 


Glass (consult with manufacturers)— 

Double strength window glass, 15е 
per square foot. 

Quartz Lite, 50c per square foot. 
Plate 80с per square foot. 

Art, $1.00 up per square foot. 

Wire (for skylights), 27с per square 
foot. 

Obscure glass, 25c per square foot. 

Note—Add extra for setting. 


Heating— 
Average, $1.80 per sq. ft. of radia- 
tion, according to conditions. 


lron—Cost of ornamental iron, cast 
iron, etc., depends on designs. 


Lumber (prices delivered to bldg.site) 
Common, $24.00 per M (average). 
Common O. P. select, average, $34.00 

per M. 


x6 No. 3— Form lumber. ... ....820.00 per M 
x4 No. orina DO er M 
x4 No. 2 flooring.... Е - 40.50 рег М 


x4 No. З flooring............ .... 35.00 per M 
x6 No. 2 and better flooring.. 41.00 per M 
14 X4 and 6 No. 2 flooriny........ 50.00 per M 


x4 No. 2 flooring......0.............$35.00 per M 
x 4 No, 3 Шот. 33.00 per M 
No. 1 common run to T. & G..... 30.00 per M 
Lath ооо ее Зее 4.50 рег М 
Shingles (add cartage to prices 
quoted )— 
Redwood, Хо. 1 ..$ .90 per bdle, 
Redwood, No. 2. .75 per bdle. 
Red Cedar ..... .90 per bdle. 


Hardwood Flooring (delivered to 


building)— 
13-16x34 7 T € С Маріе............ $135.00 M ft. 
11-16x214" Т € С Maple . 145.50 M ft. 
T¿x31% ва. edge Maple ... 132.50 M ft. 
13-16x24 7  36x2" 5-16х2” 
T&G T&G Sq. Ed. 


Сїт. Qtd, Oak....$220.00 М $160.00 M $178 M 
Sel. Qtd. Oak... 150.00 М 122.00 М 131M 
Clr. Pla. Oak... 155.00 М 110.00 М 113M 
Sel. Pla. Oak... 132.00 М 19.00 М 97M 
Clear Maple ...... 147.00 M 101.00 M 
Laying € Finishing 16е ft. 15с ft. 

Wage—Floor layers, $9.00 per day. 


Building Paper— 


1 ply per 1000 ft. rollo тсе $4.00 
2 ply per 1000 ft. roll... ке 

S ply per 1000 ft, FOR... 9.25 
Sash cord сот. No. 7... $ 1.05 per 100 ft. 
Sash cord com. No. 8............ 1.20 per 100 ft. 
Sash cord spot No, 7.... 1.75 per 100 ft. 
Sash cord spot No. 8......... 1.10 рес 200 ft. 
Sash weights cast iron............ 57.00 toa 
Nails, $3.25 base. 

Belgian nails, $3.00 base. 


13c ft. 


Millwork— 


O. P. $85.00 рег 1000. R. W., $92.00 
per 1000 (delivered). 

Double hung box window frames, 
average, with trim, $6.50 and up, 
each, 

Doors, including trim (single panel, 
1% in. Ore. pine) $7.00 and up. 
each. 

Doors, including trim (five panel, 
1% in. Oregon pine) $6.00 each. 

Screen doors, $3.50 each. 

Patent screen windows, 25е а sq. ft. 
Cases for kitchen pantries seven ft. 
high, per lineal ft., $6.00 each. 
Dining room cases, $7.00 per lineal 


foot. 

Labor—Rough carpentry, warehouse 

heavy framing (average), $11.00 
per M. 

For smaller work, average, $22 to 
$30 per 1000. 


Marble—(Not set), add 50c to 65c рег 
ft. for setting. 


Ааа $1.40 за. ft. 
Columbia 079306909605 1.10 sq. ft. 
Golden Vein Yule Colo..... 1.70 sq. ft. 
Pink Lepanto 1.50 за. ft. 
Т(айїап n 5 1.75 sq. ft 


ook 
Tennessee .....------------.--- 1.70 sq. ft. 
Verde Antique ..............----: 3.00 за. ft. 


NOTE—Above quotations are for 14 inch wains- 
cot in large slabs f.o.b. factory. Prices 
on all other classes of work should be 
obtained from the manufacturers. 


er ВН ЕЕ = 
Floor Tile—Set in place. 
Verde Antique 


Tennessee = А 
ака изза в. 
Columbia ....... - 1.45 sq. ft. 
Yule Colorado .. 1.45 за. ft. 
Travertine 1.60 sq. ft. 


Painting— 
Two-coat work ...........-..-- 30с per yard 
Three-coat work {с per yard 
Whitewashing .. 4с per yard 
Cold Water Painting ...... 8с per yard 
Turpentine, 90c per gal. in cans and 
75c per gal. in drums. 
Raw Linseed Oil—$1.36 gal. in bbls. 
Boiled Linseed Oil—$1.39 gal. in bbls. 


Carter or Dutch Boy White Lead in 
Oil (in steel kegs) 

Per. Lb. 

1 ton lots, 100 lbs. net weight 12% c 

200 Ib. and tess than 1 ton lots 1212c. 

Less tham S00 ID. IOS < 12с 


Dutch Boy Dry Red Lead and 
Litharge (in steel kegs) 
1 ton lots, 100 lb. kegs, net wt. 12% c 
500 Ib. and less than 1 ton lots 12%c 
Less than 500 lb. lots........ eder. 13c 


Red Lead in Oil (in steel kegs) 
1 ton lots, 100 lbs. net weight 1374c 
500 lb. and less than 1 ton lots....14c 
Loss exa AUS MS Е l4Yc 
Note—Accessibility and conditions 
cause wide variance of costs. 


Patent Chinneys— 

$1.00 lineal foot 
1.50 lineal foot 
1.85 lineal foot 
2.10 lineal foot 


Pipe Casings — 14” long (average), 
$5.00 each. 


Plastering—Interior— 


Yard 

1 coat, brown mortar only, wood lath..$0.40 
2 coats, lime mortar hard finish, wood 

Jatha tl .52 

2 coats, hard wall plaster, wood lath... .55 

3 coats, metal lath and plaster .. . 1.00 

Keene cement on metal lath 


Ceilings with 34 hot roll channels 

СГА АСЕ 2-2. .67 
Ceilings with % hot roll channels 

metal lath plastered. стаи 1.40 


Shingle partition 34 channel lath 1 side .62 


Single partition 94 channel lath 2 
sides 2 inches thick......... .................... 2.20 

4-inch double partition 94 channel 
lath 2 sides nn nn m 1.80 

4-inch double partition 34 channel 


lath 2 sides plastered .45 
Plastering—Exterior— 
Yard 
2 coats cement finish, brick or con- 
erete walli O АЛА Н $1.00 
2 coats Atlas cement, brick ог соп- 
crete ташлы е 1.25 


$ coats cement finish No. 

wire mesh 
3 coats Atlas finish No. 18 ga 

wire mesh 
Wood lath, $4.50 per 1000. 
2.5-Ib. metal lath (dipped) 
2.5-№. metal lath 


18 gauge 


$15.40 ton; 
paper sacks (rebate 15c sack). 

Finish plaster, $16.40 ton; in paper sacks, 
$13.85 (rebate 10c sack). 


$12.95 in 
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Dealer's commission, $1.00 off above 
quotations. 

Hydrate Lime, $19.50 ton. 

Lime, Ғ.о.Һ. warehouse, $2.25 bbl.; cars, $2.15 

Lime, bulk (ton 2000 ths.), $16.00 ton. 

Wall Board 5 ply, $48.00 per M. 


Composition Stucco—$1.60 to 2.00 рег 
sq. yard (applied). 


Plumbing— 


From $60.00 per fixture up, accord- 
ing to grade, quantity and runs. 


Roofing— 


“Standard” tar and gravel, $5.25 per 
square for 30 squares or over. 

Less than 30 squares, $5.50 per sq. 

Tile, $19.00 to $35.00 per square. 

Redwood Shingles, $11.00 per square 
in place. 

Cedar Shingles, $10.50 sq. in place. 

Recoat, with Gravel, $3.00 рег за. 


Sheet Metal— 
Windows—Metal, $1.85 a sq. foot. 
Fire doors (average), including 
hardware, $2.15 per sq. foot. 


Skyliglts— 
Copper, $1.35 sq. ft. (not glazed). 
Galvanized iron, 30c sq. ft. (mot 
glazed). 
Stone— 
Granite, average, $6.00 sq. foot in 
place. 
Sandstone, average Blue, $3.50; 


Boise, $2.60 sq. ft. in place. 
Indiana Limestone, $2.60 рег sq. ft. 
in place. 


Store Fronts— 

Copper sash bars for store fronts, 
corner, center and around sides, 
will average 75c per lineal foot. 

Note—Consult with agents. 


Steel Structural—$85.00 per ton erect- 
ed). This quotation is an average 
for comparatively small quantities 

Light truss work higher; plain beam 
and column work in large quanti- 
ties, less. 

Cost of steel for average building 
(erected), $82.00 per ton. 


Reinforcing— 
Base price for car load lots, $2.50 
100 lbs., f.o.b. cars. 


Average cost to install, $23 per ton. 


Steel Sash— 
All makes, from S. Е. stock, 18с to 
30c per square foot. 
All makes, plant shipment, 15с to 
30c per square foot. 
(Includes mullions and hardware.) 


Tile—White glazed, 75c per foot, laid. 
White floor, 75c per foot, laid. 
Colored floor tile, $1.00 per ft. laid. 
Promenade tile, 80c per sq. ft., laid. 


1929 WAGE SCHEDULE 
FOR SAN FRANCISCO 
BUILDING TRADES 


Journeymen 

Craft Mechanics 
Asbestos workers ........ ...$ 8.00 
Bricklayers see .. 11.00 
Bricklayers’ hodcarriers ...... 7.00 
Cabinet workers, (shop) .. 7.50 
Cabinet workers, (outside) .... 9.00 
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Carpenters __ тт a 
Cement finishers .... 
Electric workers 
Electrical fixture hangers . 
Elevator constructors .. 
Elevator helpers ... 
Engineers, portable 
Glass workers ........... 
Hardwood floormen 
Housemovers 
Housesmiths, arch. iron, skilled all branches 
Housesmiths, arch. iron, not skilled all 

ranches, ai 
Housesmiths, reinforced concrete, or rodmen 
Iron workers (bridge & structural) includ- 

IE АА Со оосо оо 2- 11.00 


22222883232 
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Laborers, building (6-дау week) 5.50 
Lathers, channel iron 10.00 
*Lathers, all other .... 8.50 
Marble setters ..... 10.00 
Marble helpers ..... 6.00 
Marble cutters and copers 8.00 
Marble bed rubbers ............ 7.50 
Marble polishers and finishers .. 7.00 
Millmen, planing mill department . 7.00 
Millmen, sash and door ...... 6.00 
Millwrights 8.00 
Model makers 10.00 
Model casters .... 9.00 
Mosaic and Terrazzo workers 9.00 
Mosaic and Terrazzo helpers 6.00 
Pater ръстът . 9.00 
Painters, varnishers and polishers (shop).... 7.50 
Painters, varnishers and polishers (outside) 9.00 
Pile drivers and wharf builders 222 5900 
Pile drivers engineers ... 10.06 
Plasterers eee 11.00 
Plasterers’ hodcarriers 7.50 
Plumbers ..... 10.00 
Roofers, comp: 8.00 
Roofers, all others .. 8.00 
Sheet metal workers 9.00 
Sprinkler fitters .. 10.00 
Steam fitters .. 10.00 
Stair builders ..... 9.00 
Stone cutters, soft and granite 8.50 
Stone setters, soft and granite.. 9.00 
Stone carvers .. 8.50 
Stone derrickmen . 9.00 
Tile setters ...... 10.00 
Tile helpers . 6.00 
Auto truck drivers, less than 2500 lbs 5.50 
Auto truck drivers, 2500 to 4500 Ibs. 6.00 
Auto truck drivers, 4500 to 6500 1Ь.... 6.50 
Auto truck drivers, 6500 lbs. and ove 


General teamsters, 1 horse ... 
General teamsters, 2 horses .. 
General teamsters, 4 horses 
Plow teamsters, 4 horses ... 
Scraper teamsters, 2 horses 
Scraper teamsters, 4 horses .. 


*On wood lath 
shall be not less 


if piece 


rates are paid they 
than such an amount as will 
guarantee, on an average day's production of 1600 
lath, the day wage set forth. 


Eight hours shall constitute a day's work for 
all Crafts except as otherwise noted. 


Plasterer's hodcarriers, bricklayers’ hodcarriers, 
roofers, laborers, and engineers, portable and hoist- 
ing, shall start 15 minutes before other workmen, 
both at morning and noon. 


Five and one-half days, consisting of eight 
hours on Monday to Friday inclusive, and four 
hours on Saturday forenoon shall constitute a 
week’s work. 

Overtime shall be paid as follows: For the 
first four hours after the first eight hours, time 
and one-half. АП time thereafter shall be paid 
double time. Saturday afternoon (except labor- 
ers), Sundays from 12 midnight Saturday, and 
Holidays from 12 midnight of the preceding day 
shall be paid double time. On Saturday afternoon 
laborers, building, shall be paid straight time. 

Where two shifts are worked in any twenty- 
four hours shift time shall be straight time. Where 
three shifts are worked, eight hours pay shall be 
paid for seven hours on the second and third 
shifts. 

All work shall regularly be performed between 
the hours of 8 A. M. and 5 Р. М., provided, that 
in emergencies or where premises cannot be vacated 
for work by mechanics until the close of business, 
men then reporting for work shall work at straight 
time; but any work performed after midnight shall 
be paid time and one-half except on Saturday 
afternoons, Sundays, and holidays, when double 
time shall be paid. 

Recognized holidays to be New Years Day, 
Decoration Day, Fourth of July, Labor Day, Ad- 
mission Day, Thanksgiving Day and Christmas 
Day. 

Men ordered to report for work, for whom no 
employment is provided, shall be entitled to twe 
hours pay. 


